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N the history of world thought we seem to be met by a con- 
] fusion of antagonistic systems. But if we look closely, we see 
that certain essential laws of thought are to be discerned. 
And as we trace them, we see a certain definite progress in this 
bewildering history. In fact, there emerge two main classes of 
problems. To begin with, we see certain facade problems, im- 
portant looking, but not really connected with the main structure. 
Questions as to the reality of the world and the problem of knowl- 
edge belong here. Kant tried in vain to solve the essential ques- 
tions by busying himself with these scientific, facade problems. 
Admittedly they are intriguing, but they are not the real, elemen- 
tary matters. 

We are concerned with the other problems, the essential ones. 
As we know life in ourselves, we want to understand life in the 
universe, in order to enter into harmony with it. Physically we 
are always trying to do this. But that is not the primary matter; 
for the great issue is that we shall achieve a spiritual harmony. 
Just to recognize this fact is to have begun to see a part of life 
clearly. 

There is in each of us the will-to-live, which is based on the 
mystery of what we call “taking an interest.” We cannot live 
alone. Though man is an egoist, he is never completely so. He 
must always have some interest in life about him. If for no other 
reason, he must do so in order to make his own life more perfect. 
Thus it happens that we want to devote ourselves; we want to 
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meaning to the life in the world. This is the basis of our striving 
for harmony with the spiritual element. 

The effort for harmony, however, never succeeds. Events can- 
not be harmonized with our activities. Working purposefully to- 
ward certain ends, we assume that the Creative Force in the 
world is doing likewise. Yet, when we try to define its goal, we 
can not do so. It tends toward developing a type of existence, but 
there is no coordinated, definite end to be observed, even though 
we think there should be. We like to imagine that Man is na- 
ture’s goal; but facts do not support that belief. 

Indeed, when we consider the immensity of the universe, we 
must confess that man is insignificant. The world began, as it 
were, yesterday. It may end tomorrow. Life has existed in the 
universe but a brief second. And certainly man’s life can hardly 
be considered the goal of the universe. Its margin of existence 
is always precarious. Study of the geologic periods shows that. 
So does the battle against disease. When one has seen whole 
populations annihilated by sleeping sickness, as I have, one ceases 
to imagine that human life is nature’s goal. In fact, the Creative 
Force does not concern itself about preserving life. It simulta- 
neously creates and destroys. Therefore, the will-to-live is not to 
be understood within the circle of Creative Force. Philosophy 
and religion have repeatedly sought the solution by this road; 
they have projected our will to perfection into nature at large, 
expecting to see its counterpart there. But in all honesty we must 
confess that to cling to such a belief is to delude ourselves. 

As a result of the failure to find ethics reflected in the natural 
order, the disillusioned cry has been raised that ethics can there- 
fore have no ultimate validity. In the world of human thought 
and action today, humanitarianism is definitely on the wane. Bru- 
tality and trust in force are in the ascendant. What, then, is to 
become of that vigorous ethics which we inherited from our 
fathers? 


Knowledge may have failed us; but we do not abandon the 
ideals. Though they are shaken, we do not turn from them to 
sheer scepticism. In spite of being unable to prove them by ra- 
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tional argumentation, we nevertheless believe that there is a proof 
and defense for them within themselves. We are, so to speak, im- 
munized against scepticism. Indeed, the classical scepticisms 
were, after all, puerile. That a truth cannot be proved by argu- 
ment is no reason why it should be utterly abandoned, so long as 
it is in itself possessed of value. Kant, trying to escape from scep- 
ticism, is a pre-indication of this immunity. In intent, his phil- 
osophy is great and eternal. He said that truth is of two kinds: 
scientific and spiritual. Let us look to the bottom of this; not by 
Kant’s method, however, since he was often content with naive 
reflections on very deep questions. We shall avoid his way of 
seeking abstract solutions, and distinctions between material and 
immaterial. Instead, let us see that truths which are not provable 
in knowledge are given to us in our will-to-live. 

Kant sought to give equal value to Practical and Theoretical 
Reason. More, he felt the demand for a more absolute ethic. It 
would, he thought, give new authority to spiritual and religious 
truth, thus making up for the loss involved in not being able to 
verify these truths by knowledge. This is the very heart of Kant’s 
gospel, being much more important than anything he taught about 
space and time. But he did not know where to find the new ethic. 
He only gave a new, more handsome, and more impressive facade 
to the old. By his failure to point out the new ethic, he missed the 
new Rationalism. His thought was on too narrow a basis. 


I 


The essential thing to realize about ethics is that it is the very 
manifestation of our will-to-live. All of our thoughts are given 
in that will-to-live, and we but give them expression and form in 
words. To analyze Reason fully would be to analyze the will-to- 
live. The philosophy that abandons the old Rationalism must be- 
gin by meditating on itself. Thus, if we ask, “What is the imme- 
diate fact of my consciousness? What do I self-consciously know 
of myself, making abstractions of all else, from childhood to old 
age? To what do I always return?” we find the simple fact of 
consciousness is this, J will to live. Through every stage of life, 
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this is the one thing I know about myself. I do not say, “I am 
life”; for life continues to be a mystery too great to understand. 
I only know that I cling to it. I fear its cessation—death. I dread 
its diminution—pain. I seek its enlargement—joy. 

Descartes started on this basis. But he built an artificial struc- 
ture by presuming that man knows nothing, and doubts all, 
whether outside himself or within. And in order to end doubt, 
he fell back on the fact of consciousness: I think. Surely, how- 
ever, that is the stupidest primary assumption in all philosophy! 
Who can establish the fact that he thinks, except in relation to 
thinking something? And what that something is, is the impor- 
tant matter. When I seek the first fact of consciousness, it is not 
to know if I think, but to get hold of myself. Descartes would 
have a man think once, just long enough to establish the certainty 
of being, and then give over any further need of meditation. Yet 
meditation is the very thing I must not cease. I must ascertain 
whether my thoughts are in harmony with my will-to-live. 

Bergson’s admirable philosophy also starts from such a be- 
ginning. But he arrives at the sense of time. The fact of imme- 
diate consciousness, however, is much more important than the 
sense of time. So Bergson misses the real issue. 

Instinct, thought, the capacity for divination, all these are 
fused in the will-to-live. And when it reflects upon itself, what 
path does it follow? When my will-to-live begins to think, it 
sees life as a mystery in which I remain by thought. I cling to 
life because of my reverence for life. For, when it begins to 
think, the will-to-live realizes that it is free. It is free to leave 
life. It is free to choose whether or not to live. This fact is of 
particular significance for us in this modern age, when there are 
abundant possibilities for abandoning life, painlessly and with- 
out agony. 

Moreover, we are all closer to the possibility of this choice than 
we may guess of one another. The question which haunts men 
and women today is whether life is worth living. Perhaps each 
of us has had the experience of talking with a friend one day, 
finding that person bright, happy, apparently in the full joy of 
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life; and then the next day we find that he has taken his own life! 
Stoicism has brought us to this point, by driving out the fear of 
death; for, by inference it suggests that we are free to choose 
whether to live or not. But if we entertain such a possibility, we 
do so by ignoring the melody of the will-to-live, which compels 
us to face the mystery, the value, the high trust committed to us 
in life. We may not understand it, but we begin to appreciate its 
great value. Therefore, when we find those who relinquish life, 
while we may not condemn them, we do pity them for having 
ceased to be in possession of themselves. Ultimately, the issue is 
not whether we do or do not fear death. The real issue is that of 
reverence for life. 

Here, then, is the first spiritual act in man’s experience: rever- 
ence for life. The consequence of it is that he comes to realize 
his dependence upon events quite beyond his control. Therefore 
he becomes resigned. And this is the second spiritual act: resig- 
nation. 

What happens is that one realizes that he is but a speck of dust, 
a plaything of events outside his reach. Nevertheless, he may at 
the same time discover that he has a certain liberty, as long as he 
lives. Sometime or another all of us must have found that happy 
events have not been able to make us happy, nor unhappy events 
to make us unhappy. There is within each of us a modulation, 
an inner exaltation, which lifts us above the buffetings with which 
events assail us. Likewise, it lifts us above dependence upon the 
gifts of events for our joy. Hence, our dependence upon events 
is not absolute; it is qualified by our spiritual freedom. There- 
fore, when we speak of resignation it is not sadness to which we 
refer, but the triumph of our will-to-live over whatever happens 
to us. And to become ourselves, to be spiritually alive, we must 
have passed beyond this point of resignation. 

The great defect of modern philosophy is that it neglects this 
essential fact. It does not ask man to think deeply on himself. 
It hounds him into activity, bidding him find escape thus. In that 
respect it falls far below the philosophy of Greece, which taught 
men better the true depth of life. 
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I have said that resignation is the very basis of ethics. Starting 
from this position, the will-to-live comes first to veracity as the 
primary ground of virtue. If I am faithful to my will-to-live, I 
cannot disguise that fact, even though such disguise or evasion 
might seem to my advantage. Reverence for my will-to-live leads 
me to the necessity of being sincere with myself. And out of this 
fidelity to my own nature grows all my faithfulness. Thus, sin- 
cerity is the first ethical quality which appears. However lacking 
one may be in other respects, sincerity is the one thing which he 
must possess. Nor is this point of view to be found only among 
people of complex social life. Primitive cultures show the fact 
to be equally true there. Resignation to the will-to-live leads di- 
rectly to this first virtue: sincerity. 


iM 


Having reached this point, then, I am in a position to look at 
the world. I ask knowledge what it can tell me of life. Knowl- 
edge replies that what it can tell me is little, yet immense. Whence 
this universe came, or whither it is bound, or how it happens to 
be at all, knowledge cannot tell me. Only this: that the will-to- 
live is everywhere present, even asin me. I do not need science to 
tell me this; but it cannot tell me anything more essential. Pro- 
found and marvelous as chemistry is, for example, it is like all sci- 
ence in the fact that it can lead me only to the mystery of life, 
which is essentially in me, however near or far away it may be 
observed. 

What shall be my attitude toward this other life? It can only 
be of a piece with my attitude towards my own life. If I am 
a thinking being, I must regard other life than my own with equal 
reverence. For I shall know that it longs for fulness and develop- 
ment as deeply as I do myself. Therefore, I see that evil is what 
annihilates, hampers, or hinders life. And this holds good 
whether I regard it physically or spiritually. Goodness, by the 
same token, is the saving or helping of life, the enabling of what- 
ever life I can to attain its highest development. 

This is the absolute and reasonable ethic. Whether such-and- 
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such a man arrives at this principle, I may not know. But I know 
that it is given inherently in the will-to-live. Whatever is reason- 
able is good. This we have been told by all the great thinkers. 
But it reaches its best only in the light of this universal ethic, the 
ethic of reverence for life, to which we come as we meditate upon 
the will-to-live. And since it is important that we recognize to 
the best of our ability the full significance of this ethic, let us 
now devote our attention to some commentaries upon it. 

Our first commentary: The primary characteristic of this 
ethic is that it is rational, having been developed as a result of 
thought upon life. 

We may say that anyone who truly explores the depths of 
thought must arrive at this point. In other words, to be truly ra- 
tional is to become ethical. (How pleased Socrates would be 
with us for saying this!) But if it isso simple a matter of ration- 
ality, why has it not long since been achieved? It has, indeed, 
been long on the way, while in every land thought has been seek- 
ing to deepen ethics. Actually, whenever love and devotion are 
glimpsed, reverence for life is not far off, since one grows from 
the other. But the truth of the matter is that thought fears such 
an ethic. What it wants is to impose regulations and order that 
can be duly systematized. This ethic is not subject to such bound- 
ing. Therefore, when modern thought considers such an ethic it 
fears it, and tries to discredit it, by calling it irrational. In this 
way its development has been long delayed. 

Again, it may be asked if this sort of meditation is not definitely 
that of civilized rather than primitive men. The primitive man, 
it may be argued, knows no such reverence for life. To this I 
must agree, having associated with primitives in my work in 
Africa. Nevertheless, it remains true that the primitive who be- 
gins to meditate must proceed along this same path. He must 
start with his own will-to-live, and that is certain to bring him in 
this direction. If he does not reach a point as far along the way 
as we do, that is because we can profit by the meditations of our 
predecessors. There are many great souls who have blazed sec- 
tions of the trail for us. Proceeding along that way, I have led 
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you to this conclusion: that rational processes, Drees Pure 
must lead to the true ethic. 

Another commentary: What of this ethic? Is it abeolted 

Kant defines absolute ethics as that which is not concerned 
with whether it can be achieved. The distinction is not one of 
absolute as opposed to relative, but absolute as distinct from prac- 
ticable in the ethical field. An absolute ethic calls for the creat- 
ing of perfection in this life. It cannot be completely achieved ; 
but that fact does not really matter. In this sense, reverence for 
life is an absolute ethic. It does not lay down specific rules for 
each possible situation. It simply tells us that we are responsible 
for the lives about us. It does not set either minimum or maxi- 
mum limits to what we must do. 

In point of fact, every ethic has something of the absolute 
about it, just as soon as it ceases to be mere social law. It demands 
of one what is actually beyond his strength. Take the question 
of man’s duty to his neighbor. The ethic cannot be fully carried 
out, without involving the possibility of complete sacrifice of self. 
Yet, philosophy has never bothered to take due notice of the dis- 
tinction. It has simply tried to ignore absolute ethics, because 
such ethics cannot be fitted into tabulated rules and regulations. 
Indeed, the history of world teachings on the subject may be 
summarized in the motto: “Avoid absolute ethics, and thus keep 
within the realm of the possible.” 

We have already noted that Kant did postulate and demand an 
absolute ethics as the foundation for a spiritual ethics. He knew 
it must be more profound than what is just reasonable. But he 
did not succeed in establishing what it was. All he did was label 
ordinary ethics “absolute.” Consequently, he ended in a muddle 
of abstraction. As Descartes said, “Think,” without telling what 
to think, so Kant demanded, “Observe absolute ethics,” without 
elucidating what the term involved. The ethics he proposed 
could not be called absolute in matter of content. His “Practical 
Ethics” proved to be simply the good old utilitarian ethics of 
his own day, adorned with the label “absolute.” He failed by not 
thinking far enough. To justify the name, absolute ethics must 
be so not only in authority, but in matter of content as well. 
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Another commentary: Reverence for life is a universal ethic. 

We do not say this because of its absolute nature, but because 
of the boundlessness of its domain. Ordinary ethics seeks to find 
limits within the sphere of human life and relationships. But 
the absolute ethics of the will-to-live must reverence every form 
of life, seeking so far as possible to refrain from destroying any 
life, regardless of its particular type. It says of no instance of 
life, “This has no value.” It cannot make any such exceptions, 
for it is built upon reverence for life as such. It knows that the 
mystery of life is always too profound for us, and that its value 
is beyond our capacity to estimate. We happen to believe that 
man’s life is more important than any other form of which we 
know. But we cannot prove any such comparison of value from 
what we know of the world’s development. True, in practice we 
are forced to choose. At times we have to decide arbitrarily 
which forms of life, and even which particular individuals, we 
shall save, and which we shall destroy. But the principle of rev- 
erence for life is none the less universal. 

Ordinary ethics has never known what to do with this prob- 
lem. Not realizing that the domain of ethics must be boundless, 
it has tried to ignore any absolute ethic. But when its bound- 
lessness is realized, then its absoluteness is more plain. Indian 
thought recognizes this, but it limits its effectiveness by making 
ethics negative. The characteristic attitude of Indian thought 
is less a positive reverence for life, than a negative duty to refrain 
from destroying. This comes about through a failure to appre- 
ciate the essentially illusory nature of an ethic of inaction. Nor 
has European thought been free from that same illusion. The 
great works on philosophy and ethics in recent years have all 
tried to avoid absolute ethics by concentrating on a type which 
should apply only socially. But when reason travels its proper 
course, it moves in the direction of a universally applicable ethic. 

Another commentary: A universal ethic has great spiritual 
significance. 

Ordinary ethics is too narrow and shallow for spiritual de- 
velopment. Our thought seeks ever to attain harmony with the 
mysterious Spirit of the Universe. To be complete, such harmony 
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must be both active and passive. That is to say, we seek harmony 
both in deed and in thought. I want to understand my ethical 
activity as being at the service of the Universal Spirit. 

Spinoza, Hegel, and the Stoics show us that the harmony of 
peace is a passive harmony, to which true philosophy leads us, 
and toward which religion tries to lead us. But this does not suf- 
fice, since we want to be at one in activity as well. Philosophy 
fails us here because of too narrow an ethical basis. It may seek 
to put me in relation to society, and even to humanity at large 
(although contemporary philosophies are in some instances di- 
rected only towards the relationship to a nation ora race). In any 
case, no philosophy puts me in relationship to the universe on an 
ethical basis. Instead, the attempt is made to take me there by 
knowledge, through understanding. Fichte and Hegel present 
such an intellectual philosophy. But it is an impossible path. 
Such philosophies are bankrupt. Ethics alone can put me in true 
relationship with the universe by my serving it, cooperating with 
it; not by trying to understand it. This is why Kant is so profound 
when he speaks of practical reason. Only by serving every kind 
of life do I enter the service of that Creative Will whence all life 
emanates. I do not understand it; but I do know (and it is suf- 
ficient to live by) that by serving life, I serve the Creative Will. 
It is through community of life, not community of thought, that 
I abide in harmony with that Will. This is the mystical signifi- 
cance of ethics. 

Every philosophy has its mystical aspects, and every profound 
thought is mystical. But mysticism has always stopped with the 
passive, on an insufficient basis, as regards ethics. Indian, Stoical, 
mediaeval, all the great mysticisms, have aimed at achieving un- 
ion through passivity. Yet every true mysticism has instincts of 
activity, aspiring to an ethical character. This fact explains the 
development of Indian mysticism from the detachment of Brah- 
minism to modern Hindu mysticism. Mediaeval mysticism, in 
the same way, comes in its great exponent, Eckhardt, to the point 
where it longs to comprehend true ethics. Failing to find the uni- 
versal ethic, it has commonly been content to exist with none. But 
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in the universal ethic of reverence for life, mystical union with 

the Universal Spirit is actually and fully achieved. Thus it is 

proved to be indeed the true ethic. For it must be plain that an 

ethic which only commands is incomplete, while one which lets 

me live in communion with the Creative Will is a true and com- 
plete ethic. 


Ill 


In what sense is this a natural ethic; and how does it stand in 
relation to other explanations of the origin of ethics? 

There have been three general classifications of ethical origins. 
The first is a spiritual interpretation. We find in Plato, Kant, and 
many others, the assertion that ethics comes out of an inherent, in- 
substantial, given, sense of duty, which has its source in our own 
power of reason. Through it, we are told, we see ourselves bound 
to the immaterial world. The exponents of this view believed 
that they had thus given great dignity to ethics. But there are 
difficulties in the way of accepting this view. It bears little resem- 
blance to our own ethical sense; and we cannot see how it can be 
carried into our lives in this world in which we live. 

The second classification comprises the intellectual theories of 
ethics. Here we find such philosophies as those of the Stoics, and 
Laotze. This group claim to see ethics in the natural world, and 
conclude thereby that whoever is in harmony with the universe 
is by that fact ethical. Now, this is a grand theory, and it is based 
on a profound realization that one who is truly in such harmony 
must be ethical. But the fact remains that we do not in deed un- 
derstand the Spirit of the Universe. Therefore, we cannot draw 
any ethics from such understanding. Consequently, these theories 
of ethics are pallid, and lacking in vigor. What they really 
amount to is a negative quietism, which has been tinged with 
ethics. 

The third classification consists of three kinds of natural ethics. 
There is, to start with, the suggestion that ethics exists within our 
very natures, waiting to be developed. It is argued that we are 
primarily composed of egoism, but that we nevertheless have an 
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inherent selflessness. Altruism, as we know it, is thus simply ex- 
alted egoism. Man is assumed to get his greatest fulfillment in 
society; wherefore, he must serve it, sacrificing his own wishes 
temporarily. But such an explanation is childish. 

Next, comes the sort of natural ethics which is said to exist in 
man’s nature, but is incapable of being developed by the individ- 
ual himself. Society, so the theory runs, has worked out a system 
of ethics in order to subject the individual to its will. Centuries 
of such exalting of society have had beneficial results, but it is 
mere delusion to imagine that that is native to us which has ac- 
tually been created by society. But observe how childish this is 
also. I grant that society has its place in ethics, but the fact re- 
mains that I have individual as well as social relationships, and 
society simply cannot be responsible for the ethic which deter- 
mines my dealings in the individual sphere. 

The third type of natural ethics was expounded by Hume. It 
admits that ethics is a matter of sentiment, but explains that it is 
given in the nature of man, for the sake of preserving his life. 
Thus, in the late eighteenth century, came Hume’s teaching that 
ethics is natural, while in the same period came Kant’s realization 
that it must be absolute. 

To explain that ethic is a matter of feeling, prompted by our 
own hearts, Hume called it sympathy. The capacity to under- 
stand and live others’ lives in our own is, he said, what makes us 
developed individuals. In this, he was joined by George Adam 
Smith. They were headed in the right direction, too. If they 
had properly explored sympathy, they would have reached the 
universal ethic of reverence for life. But they stopped on the 
very threshold of their great opportunity, because they were 
dominated by the contemporary dogma that ethics is concerned 
only with the relationship of man to man. Therefore, they 
twisted sympathy to mean only a relationship between like kinds. 
Spencer and Darwin did the same thing in their time, putting 
ethics on the basis of the herd. This brought them to the explana- 
tion of non-egoistic action as arising from herd instinct. What 
Darwin failed to see is that the herd relationship is more than 
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this superficial sort of instinct. He did, it is true, catch a glimpse 
of the possibility of sympathy extending beyond the range of man 
and society. But he concluded that it was just a higher develop- 
ment of the herd instinct! 

It is only when we break loose from such traditions that we 
find sympathy to be natural for any type of life, without any re- 
strictions, so long as we are capable of imagining in such life the 
characteristic which we find in our own. That is, dread of ex- 
tinction, fear of pain, and the desire for happiness. In short, the 
adequate explanation of sympathy is to be found rooted back in 
reverence for life. 

But let us inquire into this sympathy more closely. On what 
foundations does it exist? What is its natural explanation? To 
answer these questions, let us ask ourselves how we can live the 
life of another being in our own lives. In part, we depend upon 
the knowledge received through our senses. We see others; we 
hear them; we may touch them or be touched by them. And we 
may then engage in activities to help them. In other words, there 
is a natural, physical aspect to the matter which anyone must 
recognize. But what compels all this? 

The important thing is that we are part of life. We are born 
of other lives; we possess the capacities to bring still other lives 
into existence. In the same way, if we look into a microscope we 
see cell producing cell. So nature compels us to recognize the 
fact of mutual dependence, each life necessarily helping the other 
lives which are linked to it. In the very fibers of our being, we 
bear within ourselves the fact of the solidarity of life. Our recog- 
nition of it expands with thought. Seeing its presence in our- 
selves, we realize how closely we are linked with others of our 
kind. We might like to stop here, but we cannot. Life demands 
that we see through to the solidarity of all life which we can in 
any degree recognize as having some similarity to the life that is 
in us. 

No doubt you are beginning to ask whether we can seriously 
mean that such a privilege extends to other creatures besides man. 
Are they, too, compelled by ethics? I cannot say that the evidence 
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is always as apparent as it may be in human instances. But this I 
can say, that wherever we find the love and sacrificial care of 
parents for offspring (for instance) we find this ethical power. 
Indeed, any instance of creatures giving aid to one another re- 
veals it. Moreover, there are probably more proofs than we might 
at first think. Let me tell you of three instances which have been 
brought to my attention. 

The first example was told me by someone from Scotland. It 
happened in a park where a flock of wild geese had settled to rest 
on a pond. One of the flock had been captured by a gardener, 
who had clipped its wings before releasing it. When the geese 
started to resume their flight, this one tried frantically, but vainly, 
to lift itself into the air. The others, observing his struggles, flew 
about in obvious efforts to encourage him; but it was no use. 
Thereupon, the entire flock settled back on the pond and waited, 
even though the urge to go on was strong within them. For sev- 
eral days they waited until the damaged feathers had grown suf- 
ficiently to permit the goose to fly. Meanwhile, the unethical 
gardener, having been converted by the ethical geese, gladly 
watched them as they finally rose together, and all resumed their 
long flight. 

My second example is from my hospital in Lambarene. I have 
the virtue of caring for all stray monkeys that come to our gate. 
(If you have had any experience with large numbers of monkeys, 
you know why I say it is a virtue thus to take care of all comers 
until they are old enough or strong enough to be turned loose, 
several together, in the forest—a great occasion for them—and 
for me!) Sometimes there will come to our monkey colony a 
wee baby monkey whose mother has been killed, leaving this or- 
phaned infant. I must find one of the older monkeys to adopt and 
care for the baby. I never have any difficulty about it, except to 
decide which candidate shall be given the responsibility. Many 
a time it happens that the seemingly worst-tempered monkeys 
are most insistent upon having this sudden burden of foster- 
parenthood given to them. 

My third example was given me by a friend in Hanover, who 
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owned a small cafe. He would daily throw out crumbs for the 
sparrows in the neighborhood. He noticed that one sparrow was 
injured, so that it had difficulty getting about. But he was inter- 
ested to discover that the other sparrows, apparently by mutual 
agreement, would leave the crumbs which lay nearest to their 
crippled comrade, so that he could get his share, undisturbed. 

So much, then, for this question of the natural origin of the 
ethic of reverence for life. It does not need to make any preten- 
sions to high titles or noble-sounding theories to explain its exist- 
ence. Quite simply, it has the courage to admit that it comes 
about through physiological make-up. It is given physically. 
But the point is that it arrives at the noblest spirituality. God 
does not rest content with commanding ethics. He gives it to us 
in our very hearts. 

This, then, is the nature and origin of ethics. We have dared 
to say that it is born of physical life, out of the linking of life with 
life. It is therefore the result of our recognizing the solidarity of 
life which nature gives us. And as it grows more profound, it 
teaches us sympathy with all life. Yet, the extremes touch, for 
this material-born ethic becomes engraved upon our hearts, and 
culminates in spiritual union and harmony with the Creative Will 
which is in and through all. 
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THE FUTURE OF PROTESTANTISM 
By EREDERICK Ce GRADE: 


HAT is the future of Protestantism? There are not 

wanting intelligent critics. who maintain that it has 

now run its course, has made its full contribution, and 
that its energies are already in decline. On the other hand there 
are those who, thinking of Protestantism less as an institution or 
a group of institutions, and more as a principle or an emphasis in 
the religious life, maintain that we are still in the morning of the 
times, and have only begun to see the rich fruition of the Refor- 
mation in its gradual transformation of society through the dis- 
covery and unfolding of the essential gospel of Christ. 

What is required, in the way of an answer to our question, is 
no partisan opinion, no argument of controversialist or propa- 
gandist, but as careful a judgment as can be arrived at upon the 
basis of past history and present conditions. For an Anglican 
who would undertake the answer, it may be an advantage that he 
has a foot in both camps. He belongs to a church that is both 
Catholic and Protestant, and so does not stand to gain or lose 
everything by the decision. For all the disadvantages of his po- 
sition—and there are some—he is like one of those fortunate per- 
sons who were both borrowers and depositors when the banks 
closed two years ago. In a measure, the same is true of many 
others at the present day, who, while not cherishing the ideal of 
the via media, nevertheless acknowledge frankly the values on 
both sides and recognize that for its full realization the Christian 
religion must combine factors or elements now stressed (in isola- 
tion) by both Protestantism and Catholicism. 


I 


From the historical point of view, the popular contrast be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism is unsound. In theology 
and even in ethics, in doctrinal beliefs and in practice, as the his- 
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torian Edwyn Bevan has pointed out, Protestantism holds more 
elements in common with Catholicism than it possesses as its own 
peculiar, distinctive property. As contrasted with other religions, 
for example, Buddhism or Islam, the Protestant and the Catholic 
versions of Christianity tend to coalesce and merge in one. It 
may even be maintained that Protestantism is after all only one 
phase in the long history of the universal catholic church, and 
will eventually take its rightful place as one great movement, or 
series of movements, within the long-swing development of 
world-wide catholic Christianity. 

Protestantism began as a “reformation” of the Catholic church, 
that is, as an effort to bring the whole church into conformity 
with what was thought to be the true church. The New Testa- 
ment was taken as the norm or standard—or, as in the Church of 
England, the New Testament plus the ancient Fathers and the 
polity and doctrine of the early undivided church. “Reform” 
had been in the air for some time, in the sixteenth century; and 
there were many devout and earnest Catholics who were eager 
to see the purification of the church from abuses. In fact, all but 
a very small minority of Protestants were originally Catholics, 
and most of them continued to believe themselves members of the 
one true catholic church. Convictions differed as to the proper 
way to go about reform—for example, Thomas More and Eras- 
mus on one hand, Luther and Zwingli on the other. 

In truth there were two Reformations, the Protestant and the 
Catholic. The latter has been called the ‘“‘Counter-Reformation,” 
but the name is unfair; its mainspring was not mere opposition to 
Protestantism, but was an effort to restore and reaffirm the position 
of the church in the Middle Ages (which was, perhaps naturally 
enough, thought to be identical with the form it possessed at the 
beginning). 

The Catholic reformation resulted in a consolidation of the 
Roman church at the council of Trent, in doctrine, polity and 
practice. The theology of Thomas Aquinas was made practically 
the standard, and the church was unified to a degree never 
achieved before. Variations were excluded, both in doctrine and 
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in worship, and in large measure also in canon law, and the au- 
thority of the papacy was powerfully enhanced. The pope was 
now the center of unity, as never before; and his authority was 
increasingly dominant from the sixteenth century onward. 

An opposite tendency soon developed in Protestantism. Per- 
haps this was natural and inevitable, since the New Testament 
had been taken as the standard and all the developments of sub- 
sequent centuries ignored. For when a book fourteen centuries 
old was made the norm, it naturally required explicit interpreta- 
tion. But there were many things which the New Testament did 
not contemplate, especially in polity and canon law: for example, 
the exact distinction between bishops and presbyters, the relations 
of established churches to the state, the duties of parish minis- 
ters, etc.—though the New Testament (and even the Old) was 
ransacked for regulations of such matters. Moreover, it was pos- 
sible to interpret the New Testament in quite different ways. 
Luther, for example, assumed the doctrine of justification by faith 
to be the central and dominant teaching of the New Testament. 
Hence he read everything else in the light of that one doctrine 
(the Epistle of James he called ‘“‘an epistle of straw” since it did 
not teach this doctrine). Calvin found the doctrine of predestina- 
tion equally dominant—and accordingly conformed everything in 
the gospel (and in the Old Testament as well!) to that late Jo- 
hannine and more or less incidental belief. He looked upon the 
presbyterian polity as the genuine New Testament principle of 
organization; accordingly, he explained away everything that 
stood in opposition to that system. Others found still other prin- 
ciples the key doctrines and interpreted all the rest in the light 
of these. Hence the characteristic “individualism” of Protes- 
tants, and the steady tendency toward disunity, “separation for 
opinion’s sake,” and the whole resulting “dissidence of dissent.” 
We recognize now that the Protestant emphasis upon the plenary 
verbal inspiration of holy scripture, and upon the paramount 
and determinative place of scripture in Christian thought, belief 
and practice, was chiefly a useful fulcrum providing leverage 
against Catholic institutionalism; its first premise is a question- 
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able one, and modern historical and literary criticism, not to men- 
tion modern “‘science” generally, has rendered it increasingly un- 
tenable. On the other hand, the modern social outlook upon reli- 
gion has helped us to see that a purely non-institutional, com- 
pletely individualistic type of religion has no future. In order 
to maintain itself, to reproduce itself, to teach the young, and to 
deal with problems that affect whole groups, classes and nations, 
a religious movement must inevitably express itself in an institu- 
tion. If Protestantism continues the process of splitting up into 
sects, its doom is inescapable—it will simply disintegrate, until 
the only true sect is “the individual in his solitariness,”’ where 
Professor Whitehead finds the center of religion. What began 
as the Church of God in Micropolis soon divides, and we have 
the True Church of God in Micropolis, competing with the 
mother church; eventually another schism takes places, and there 
appears the Only True Church of God in Micropolis—and so 
on, until language, theological subtlety, and patience are all alike 
exhausted. This tendency toward disintegration, it must be ad- 
mitted, has characterized altogether too much of our Protestant 
Christianity; and the individualism which made it possible goes 
back a long way, historically. Logically, it was implicit in the 
very beginnings of reform in the sixteenth century. 

But the tide is turning, many of us believe. Anyone can see 
that of all possible ways to reform the church, institutional dis- 
integration is the most futile! Itis like an army that has broken up 
into separate and independent companies, brigades and corporal’s 
guards; such an army is on the way to defeat and chaos and con- 
fused retreat, not marching forward to victory! Hence today we 
find many of the ablest minds in Protestantism devoting their 
best energies toward the restoration of the church’s unity, and 
laboring steadily in the interest of Christian reunion. This is a 
long and difficult task and many obstacles stand in the way. But 
unless it is accomplished, the future of Protestantism is prob- 
ably eventual dissolution and disappearance. The further prog- 
ress of disunion can have but one final consequence; while even 
the maintenance of the present divided church, with its duplicat- 
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ing organizations and inevitable rivalries and competition, is be- 
coming steadily more difficult. Speaking for the rank and file, we 
are Protestants, and we glory in the achievements of Protestant- 
ism—the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the heroic 
liberation of men from ecclesiastical tyranny and interference, 
the release of the human spirit from the incubus of sterile institu- 
tionalism, the freedom gained for scholars and scientists to pur- 
sue their tasks unhindered by blundering champions of ultra- 
conservatism. But at the same time we think Protestantism has 
gone too far in some directions and has lost its balance. As cath- 
olics, that is, as members of Christ’s one holy catholic apostolic 
church, we welcome the effort to restore unity and coherence to 
the church, to give a voice to the common Christian conscience 
upon questions that face society as a whole, to be rid of the divi- 
sive individualism of the past, to recognize the social responsibil- 
ities of the church, and to achieve brotherhood and fellowship 
once more with every other group which claims to belong to the 
one Body of Christ, our common Lord and Master. And we be- 
lieve the Christian reunion movement has come just in time. 
Fifty years more and the outlook for Protestantism might indeed 
have been hopeless. 


IT 


There are three aspects under which it may be profitable to 
consider the future of Protestantism: the sociological, the doc- 
trinal and the liturgical. 

1. Sociological. For some time now historians and other schol- 
ars have recognized that modern capitalism and Protestantism 
are intimately related, though which has had the greater influ- 
ence upon the other is not quite so certain. The works of such 
writers as Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch in Germany and R. 
H. Tawney in England have made it clear that this close mutual 
relationship really exists. There was a time, in the Middle Ages 
and earlier, when capitalism was diametrically opposed to the 
moral teaching of the church. The unrestrained desire for gain 
was looked upon as both anti-social and contrary to the will of 
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God. Interest was prohibited, and the acceptance of a mortgage 
was declared to be immoral. But with the rising tide of modern 
commerce and trade, of industry and manufacture, from the fif- 
teenth century onwards, the adventurous and ambitious demanded 
greater freedom for expansion of their interests and holdings and 
refused to submit longer to the checks and restraints of the church. 
Possibly the church itself, with its enormous holdings of property 
and its ceaseless demands for tribute, inspired the revolt; at any 
rate, the revolt occurred, and Protestantism with its almost ex- 
clusively individualistic ethics fitted in very nicely with the plans 
of the commercial exploiters and adventurers who created mod- 
ern capitalism. Protestantism emphasized thrift, honesty, dili- 
gence, temperance, sobriety, even seriousness and gravity, and a 
sense of ownership and responsibility for private property which 
made it preéminently an ethics for business and trade. It blessed 
the efforts of sober and honest industry; it laid a curse upon the 
thriftless debtor and flung him into prison; and it took for granted 
the Old Testament (not the New Testament) doctrine that pros- 
perity is the mark of divine approval, adversity the proof of di- 
vine wrath. It centered men’s attention, especially in the Pietist 
and Evangelical movements, upon the salvation of their own 
souls, and inclined them to overlook the social consequences of 
their actions and attitudes. We may not be able to assert that it 
produced modern capitalism, but the two have certainly gone 
hand in hand. 

There are two remarks one must add: (1) The identification 
of Protestantism with capitalism may have been inevitable, his- 
torically, but it is not the Christianity of the New Testament that 
produced this identification, certainly not the Christianity of the 
gospel, nor even that of St. Paul. Read him in a modern transla- 
tion and see: “An immoral person, or ruthless self-seeker, or 
slanderer, or drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one I bid 
you not so much as join ina common meal.” Personal and social 
ethics here go hand in hand and alternate in the apostle’s admo- 
nitions. (2) Though the identification of Protestantism with cap- 
italism may have been inevitable, in the past, the continuance of 
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this relation may prove disastrous to the Protestant churches. 
There are signs aplenty that capitalism has come to the end of its 
course, and that some form or other of greater social coherence 
and responsibility, and even of organized collectivism, is on the 
way to dominate the future of western society. Unless Protestant- 
ism can meet the religious needs of this new form of social organ- 
ization and control, its days are numbered. I am myself a con- 
servative, and do not desire to see either fascism or communism 
set up in this country. But the fact is plain as a pikestaff that only 
a responsible capitalism, a severely checked and restrained cap- 
italism, with a new and sounder motive substituted for the ruth- 
less idolatry of profit, can survive in the days to come. 

The question remains: Can Protestantism supply this new mo- 
tiver I do notsee why not. In fact, I do not see where it is to come 
from, unless from religion. Why should it be assumed that only 
a prospect of unlimited gain will spur men to creative living, to 
industrial, aesthetic, or intellectual progress? Quite the contrary! 
It has never been true of the real leaders of mankind, the cre- 
ative minds, the men who have made civilization possible, that 
they required the opportunity to become millionaires before they 
did anything of worth or note. Why, it may be asked, should not 
the professional motive be adopted by al] men—the motive of 
the doctor and the teacher, the social worker and the minister, 
the artist and the craftsman? These men work for a modest re- 
turn, either in salary or commission, and never think of measur- 
ing their success in dollars! Can Protestantism produce this ac- 
tual remotivation of men? As some of us see it, here is the great- 
est challenge the church faces today. Unless it succeeds here, its 
union with unrestrained, competitive capitalism will be its down- 
fall—and this will be equally true whether capitalism survives 
or, as many think, is already crashing into ruin all about us. 

2. Doctrinal. The basic doctrines of Protestantism are not 
negative, as is often alleged, but positive. Most of them are the 
traditional or historical Christian doctrines, and are shared not 
only by all Protestant churches but also by Rome and the eastern 
churches. It is another instance of bad psychology to assume that 
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the essential Protestant doctrines are those which differentiate it 
from Roman Catholicism. The success of Protestantism in its 
contest with Rome is not going to depend upon the centering of 
all Christian teaching in the distinctive tenets of Protestants, but 
upon the purer version of our common Christianity which Prot- 
estantism claims to represent. If Protestantism provides a more 
adequate expression of the religion of Jesus Christ than Rome 
represents, then it will not matter whether its distinctive doctrines 
triumph or not; what matters is the triumph of the Christian way 
of life in a world gone mad over the pursuit of gain and in despair 
over the frustration of its ambitions. As a matter of fact, many 
of the traditional Protestant doctrines are no longer held rigor- 
ously by the bodies which were once their most pronounced ad- 
vocates. The modern view of the Bible and of the history of hu- 
man thought has more or less completely undermined some of 
them. The shifting interests of men have led them away from 
any serious concern over many of the controverted questions that 
once vexed and disturbed the minds of our ancestors. As a re- 
sult, many persons now look upon Protestantism as a temple in 
ruins; its once noble columns and cornices have fallen down and 
broken into fragments; neighboring villagers have carted off 
pieces for the building of fences and barns; and no one could now 
by any feat of architect’s or builder’s skill restore it to its former 
unity and magnificence. 

By contrast, the wonderfully unified, compact, definite and su- 
perbly architectonic structure of Roman dogma appeals to many 
persons as vastly superior and far preferable to the vagaries of 
Protestantism. Especially within a certain circle of our intelli- 
gentsia, and in England perhaps more so than here, there is a 
growing mood of admiration for Romanism and of deprecation 
and depreciation of Protestantism. 

But I think the contrast is unfair, and the simile of the ruined 
temple a misrepresentation. The Protestant churches had their 
era of scholasticism in the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, as 
Rome has had hers since the thirteenth. But Protestantism got 
over it; Rome has not. What is essential in Protestantism is its 
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spirit, not its intellectual formulations which pass with succeed- 
ing ages and are retained indefinitely only at the cost of intellec- 
tual and spiritual liberty. What is characteristic, and full of 
promise, in modern Protestantism is not the abandonment of its 
traditional formulae, the sixteenth century creeds and confes- 
sions, but its adherence—certainly in motive and purpose—to 
the religion of the gospel. Though that gospel is spiritual, it de- 
mands, as a religion, expression in an institution; only, in Chris- 
tianity, that institution must be free, supple, alterable and adapt- 
able to the changing circumstances and conditions of human life 
and thought. A rigid, static, exclusively institutional expression 
of Christianity is a contradiction in terms; for the whole spirit of 
the Christian religion is opposed to rigidity and fixity of form: 
‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” “As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” From the 
very first, Christianity was a religion of the Spirit, not a system 
of doctrine, not a sect, not a code. And unless Christianity has 
completely altered its essential nature during the past nineteen 
hundred years, it is still the religion of the Spirit, and its adher- 
ents are still bidden to “hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.” A quasi-military organization, like that of the early 
Jesuits, may serve the Spirit’s purposes for a time; a compact po- 
litical organization, like that of the papal hierarchy, may serve 
even longer—though both the Jesuits and the papacy have 
changed with the centuries. But in the end no human organiza- 
tion is indefectible and eternal, and the Creator Spirit brings to 
pass new things as instruments of the divine will. “He that sit- 
teth on the throne said, Behold, I make all things new.” It is the 
glory of Protestantism that on the whole it has retained this an- 
cient mood of apocalyptic expectation, has awaited the fresh out- 
pourings of the Spirit, has hoped for the “greater things than 
these” to be done by Jesus’ followers, has looked for “fresh light 
to break forth from God’s Word,” and has been chronically dis- 
content with past achievements, past interpretations, past expres- 
sions of the faith in intellectual or credal formulae. 

But this is not to say that doctrinal formulas and affirmations 
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are out of place. The world is waiting today for the fresh synthe- 
sis of Christian faith with current historical, scientific and philo- 
sophical thought that is now about due. This must be a simple 
and coherent statement, not one running to hundreds of pages. 
And it must be a statement which men will look upon as inclusive 
of the best things they have found in the gospel, not one upon 
which differences of interpretation will lead to ostracism or per- 
secution. And it must be one that is capable of modification and 
expansion, with growing knowledge and deepening insight, not 
one that can only be taken or left, accepted or rejected as a whole 
—rejected, for example, if even one article proves inaccurate. 

3. Liturgical. It is probably in its neglect of the art of wor- 
ship that Protestantism appears at its weakest. This has not al- 
ways and everywhere been true. Yet it is certainly unfortunate 
that, on account of current abuses which had to be attacked and 
removed, the early reformers were compelled to take a negative 
attitude toward many of the traditions of Christian worship. So 
violent was the controversy, and so long-continued, that many 
Protestants have arrived at the extraordinary conclusion that 
worship is a purely private relation between the individual and 
God, and that its chief end is personal edification. In further 
consequence, many of us have come near to overlooking entirely 
the social significance of public worship and the objective reality 
of God and the objective meaning of the approach to him. Mod- 
ern humanism is the natural and logical result of such an atti- 
tude: God may or may not exist; all that really matters is one’s 
own personal attitude. And so we find men advocating the re- 
tention of “the religious attitude,” without appearing to recog- 
nize that an attitude requires an object. An attitude—toward 
what?—toward whom? We are perfectly willing, and indeed 
eager, let us hope, to be appreciative of beauty; but we must see 
it. We are quite ready to hold an “attitude” of trust and confi- 
dence—but we wish to know whom or what we are to trust! In 
fact, the object must come first, then the attitude, in the true or- 
der of perception. 

But it is not only in its final logical consequences that the neg- 
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lect of worship proves disastrous; we can recognize the disas- 
trous nature of its actual workings. It is simply sacrilege, if you 
think of God as objectively real and not merely an abstraction, 
to build an ugly church and offer it to him as a gift and habita- 
tion; or to offer the God of heaven and earth, the Creator and 
Lover of Beauty, a dull, dreary, discordant service of praise, with 
vulgar, hideous music and in words that have lost all meaning 
and are no longer sincere expressions of religious thought and 
feeling. We do not say such services are bound to alienate the 
intelligent; that goes without saying. What we say is this: such a 
service is the next thing to blasphemy, and is simply an outrage— 
if you really believe that God is the One who made this beautiful 
world and continues to “rejoice over all his works.” Unless our 
Protestant churches take divine worship far more seriously, their 
future is by no means indefinitely secured. For worship is, and 
has always been, and I believe always will be, the very heart of 
religion. Without worship, religion sinks to the level of a code 
of conventional mores, or it becomes identified with the program 
of some group who advocate it as the panacea of social or per- 
sonal ills; but it has ceased to be religion in the full, rich, uni- 
versal sense of that word. And it has cut itself off from its most 
potent source of renewal, refreshment and the revivification of 
those very aims and insights by which it lives and by which alone 
it grows powerful and is able to transform both the inner lives of 
men and the outer forms of society. 


Ti 


I do not wish to close upon a jarring note. Instead, let me re- 
capitulate. I said at the start that I have no partisan answer to 
our question. Every one of the three important factors I have 
mentioned, the sociological, the doctrinal and the liturgical, in- 
volves liabilities as well as assets, and uncovers real dangers to 
our inherited religious tradition. 

(1) For four centuries, now, Protestantism has stood for the 
progress of the human spirit, for political liberty and for eco- 
nomic independence; but if it has now come to be so intimately 
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allied to an economic system which is threatened with disaster 
that it is simply enslaved to it, then the downfall of capitalism 
will be the downfall of Protestantism as well. On the other hand, 
if Protestantism succeeds in mastering its own ally, and does its 
part in the remotivation of capitalism and shares in bringing 
about a type of society in which the motive of human service 
takes the place of greed, and in which wealth will come to be 
looked upon as a responsibility rather than a privilege, then 
Protestantism will not only survive, but will continue to bless the 
sons of men for many generations to come. 

(2) For four centuries now, Protestantism has got along with 
a vast and conflicting variety of doctrinal views, some of them 
so sharply opposed as virtually to cancel each other out. As a 
result of altered viewpoint, many Protestants of today care little 
for formal statements of belief. But that cannot be the attitude 
of a religion bent upon teaching its faith to coming generations 
or upon offering real guidance to its followers in the present. 
Religion is more than emotion: it involves thought. We may well 
believe the churches are now overcoming the divisive, disintegra- 
tive tendency which prevailed in the past, and which promise 
only disaster in the future, and are beginning to take seriously 
their “unhappy divisions” and to recognize the need for a con- 
crete and definite, simple and understandable, yet comprehensive 
and inclusive, statement of the common Christian faith. It really 
does matter what you believe about God and the world, about the 
purpose and meaning of human life. 

(3) Finally, there are real values in Protestant worship not 
wholly realized in the Catholic tradition; and there are elements 
in Catholic worship that would vastly enrich Protestant services, 
if we knew how to appropriate them and to adapt them without 
destroying or needlessly reducing them. Such are, for example, 
the emphasis upon the objective reality and the real presence of 
God, the proper reverence for his sanctuary, the recognition of 
the element of mystery and of transcendence in God, the sacra- 
mental and other related emphases. It is clear that the Protes- 
tant world is at last awakening to the importance of these ele- 
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ments, and that a widespread and fruitful liturgical revival is 
now at hand throughout the length and breadth of Christendom. 

And so my answer is this: the future of Protestantism is not 
automatically assured, but depends upon making the right choices 
now, by everyone who loves the church, and especially by those 
who are its leaders, charged with the responsibility of fashioning 
its policies and moulding its outlook. The whole world has got to 
be made over, and the whole church; but the church first. Itisa 
colossal task, but a thrilling one. Has Protestantism a future? 
The answer depends upon what those of us do who live in the 
present generation. 
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THE PACIFIST’S WAY OUT 
By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


‘ 


HAT main lessons are to be drawn from the experi- 

ence of one who, like this present writer, can look 

back upon (alas!) forty years of persistent, almost 
daily writing, talking, agitation, in the peace cause of three coun- 
tries; who has found himself in opposition to every war which 
his country has waged during that time; has been upon the black- 
lists alike of Britain, France and America; arrested; his pass- 
port to this country denied; meetings here cancelled at the insti- 
gation of “patriotic”—and in one case religious—organizations; 
and who at the end of it all sees nations still at war, the world 
once more upon the edge of general catastrophe? 


I 


The conclusions to which a review of the peace cause during 
two generations—the pre-war as well as the post-war generation 
—would seem to point most clearly are these: 

(1) The cause of peace has passed beyond the stage where it 
is any longer necessary to create a will-to-peace or where much, 
if any, purpose is served by intensifying the sense of the horror 
and futility of war. That will and that sense exist, at least out- 
side the three fascist powers, and probably even among the peo- 
ples of those powers. 

(2) While the problem is one of good judgment rather than 
of good intention, certain fundamental moral questions are in- 
volved. Yet, curiously, the intensest controversies within the 
peace movement hardly touch the fundamental moral problem 
and afford extremely little help to the layman in answering the 
question which he continues to put. The rifts and divisions in the 
peace movement which so often paralyze its influence (as per- 
haps in the present crisis) are largely unnecessary and gratuitous 
divisions which could be closed without the sacrifice of any paci- 
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The argument here developed, then, is: 

(a) That the roots of war are not to be found in “wickedness,” 
avarice, the plots of armament makers, bankers, oil merchants or 
capitalists, but in the misunderstandings and confusions of the 
ordinary man touching quite simple social truths—confusions 
which render him particularly liable to be stampeded by emo- 
tional irrelevancies. It is the ease with which such irrelevant 
emotion (for example, national pugnacity) can be exploited 
which gives the “interests” their power. 

(b) That though this is not in the ordinarily accepted sense a 
“moral” failing, the peace movement and the churches have defi- 
nite responsibilities in respect of it. If John Smith has turned 
certain social and ethical principles upside down, as he certainly 
has in dealing with such problems as “national defense,” it is 
surely the business of the churches to help him put the ethical 
principles right side up. As things are, national defense is rooted 
ina denial of right and Smith simply does notsee it. 

(c) That it is just as important from the anti-sanctionist point 
of view as from that of those who believe in collective defense to 
bring about this greater clarity of perception. If it were made 
clear to Smith that in asking for preponderant power “for de- 
fense” he was denying to the weaker the right he claimed for 
himself, he would take one of two stands: he would either de- 
mand armlessness, non-resistance, which if taken by sufficient 
number would solve the problem completely; or, he would stand 
for some system of collective defense as a lesser evil than com- 
petitive power. This would remove competition and bring re- 
duction and abolition nearer. 

Thus, sanctionist and anti-sanctionist alike have an interest in 
bringing home to the mind of the ordinary man that defense by 
preponderant individual power is irreconcilable with equality of 
right, is completely unethical. 


IT 


Let us face first the fact that war could not continue at all if 
millions on both sides were not prepared to make sacrifices which 
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no other activity of man calls out in similar degree. Men do not 
give their lives from motives of avarice. The force which makes 
for war does not derive its strength from the interested motives 
of evil men; it derives its strength from the disinterested motives 
of good men. Pacifists, as a rule, evade that truth as making too 
great a concession to Mars, as seeming to imply (which it does not 
in fact) that in order to abolish war, men must cease to be noble. 

There are many who say in effect that public opinion has little 
to do with war, that it is explained by the influence of the vested 
interests who profit by it—armament makers, or groups of capi- 
talists. But even when we have admitted that those interests do 
exert great influence, it only pushes the question further back. 
Why are the mass of men, millions, powerless in this matter as 
against a tiny minority, a few dozen or a few score or a few hun- 
dred who profit by general disaster? There are undoubtedly some 
who say to the millions in effect: ‘“We should like you to go to 
war because it would expand our profits.” But why do the mil- 
lions obey? It is broadly, of course, because the folly of the poli- 
cies which lead to war is not plain. The fact brings us nearer to 
the crux of our problem. To what motives in men’s minds do the 
war interests successfully appeal? 

Before war can be fought, a long series of necessary steps, 
which quite obviously are not and cannot be enforced steps, must 
be taken by the mass of men. Naval and military budgets must 
be voted in parliaments and congresses, not just once or twice in 
a generation but year after year; not secretly, but accompanied by 
long and public discussion; the budgets being supported by mem- 
bers of parliament or deputies or congressmen who are still in 
many states repeatedly re-elected in free and secret franchises, 
often by great majorities. The voters who thus elect parliaments 
that vote the money that the armament makers receive, are not 
driven to the polls at the point of a bayonet; they. are not even 
bribed. If those votes really are explained by the power of vested 
interests it is clearly not the power of direct physical force. Some- 
how, by some means, the minority must secure the free acquies- 
cence of the majority in policies that defeat the majority’s pur- 
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pose. How is that acquiescence achieved? To what motives do 
the minority appeal? By what confusions do they profit? It is 
sometimes urged that they are persuaded by a “bought” press. 
When Smith gives his penny in the morning for a paper that 
daily derides peace and attacks the efforts toward international 
agreement instead of for one that defends those things, he can 
hardly plead that newspaper capitalists or armament firms 
“forced him.” It is by an entirely voluntary act that he adds enor- 
mously to the influences making for war. 

To shut our eyes to the part which John Smith plays in the 
perpetuation of unworkable policies, in building up the forces of 
which he becomes the victim, is to perpetuate his victimization. 
The only means by which he can be liberated from the evil power 
of organized minorities is by being made aware of the nature of 
those impulses and motives to which the exploiters so successfully 
appeal. 

If such phenomena as nationalism can assume forms that are 
gravely dangerous it is because the nationalist appeal finds re- 
sponse in deep human impulses, instincts, in psychological facts 
of which we are only half conscious, which we dislike to face, and 
which we never shall face so long as we continue to ascribe war 
to evil forces outside ourselves, outside our own errors and mis- 
takes; to persons, classes, nations, whose evil designs relieve us of 
all responsibility; to such scapegoats as bankers, international 
financiers, munitions makers, Jews, capitalists, communists, Ger- 
mans, British imperialists, or just “wicked Europeans.” 

That responsibility for wrong policy must be put squarely upon 
the shoulders of the ordinary citizen and voter. All this remains 
true despite the coming of dictatorships. One speaks of dicta- 
tors ruling by “force.” But what has enabled dictatorial govern- 
ments to possess force? The only means by which a man can be- 
come a dictator is by getting at the public mind. The politician 
does not become dictator by the strength of his own muscles. He 
must persuade others, millions of others, to use their muscles in 
a certain way. Dictatorships would be impossible without the 
acquiescence in their establishment of a large part of public opin- 
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ion. Wars would be impossible except for the acquiescence of 
large sections of the public in the policies out of which they arise. 
But there is this important difference between the two: the 
parties, fascist or other, which bring about dictatorship want dic- 
tatorship; but John Smith who insists on certain policies which 
produce war does not want war. The first is the result of conscious 
intention duly carried into effect. The second is the result of an 
intention which miscarries because of certain current errors and 
fallacies, a failure even to realize what is our real purpose. 


III 


I have said above that the will to peace is quite genuine with 
the common run of men. Yet, it is quite as evident that, without 
altogether realizing it, men do not put peace as the first objective. 
They may be quite right in putting certain other objectives before 
peace. That is not the question for the moment. But plainly they 
must become aware of their real purpose if they are to understand 
the effect of their policy, where they are going. What is the pur- 
pose which every great nation—without any single exception 
whatsoever—puts before peace? ‘That purpose is defense. 

By the fact that great nations vote their naval and military 
budgets, that is to say, not as a sudden impulsive decision but by 
decisions renewed annually, they announce their intention of go- 
ing to war, given a certain contingency. They will go to war if 
they are attacked. They announce that there is one condition they 
regard as worse than war—that condition being domination by a 
foreign state. Again, it is not a question for the moment whether 
that decision is ultimately right or ultimately wrong, but whether 
it is a fact that men make it consistently, continuously, year after 
year. And about that there can be no question. 

- But that decision involves certain things not generally recog- 
nized. It means that those who vote for defense vote for sanc- 
tions—national sanctions it is true, but sanctions, the enforcement 
of judgment by military power. It means further that men be- 
lieve themselves perfectly able to distinguish between aggressive 
war and defensive war. Since they announce that they will fight 
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if attacked, they announce by that fact that they are able to judge 
what is attack, and what defense. 

The armed isolationist is therefore convinced that war may 
rightly be waged for defense; that he knows what is defense, is 
perfectly able to distinguish between defense and aggression; he 
is for sanctions, but they must be national sanctions, sanctions im- 
posed at his sole discretion; he is in favor of judging between de- 
fense and aggression when he is the judge; but it must be the 
judgment of his nation as against the decision of any other nation. 

It is true that the British or American isolationist in making 
this decision thinks of defense as something as clear and simple 
as repelling invasion. But the Englishman thereby overlooks the 
fact that though he has not since the Norman Conquest had to 
repel invasion, yet in that thousand years he has fought number- 
less wars—in other people’s countries. And the American over- 
looks the fact that his own history is exactly similar; that in Amer- 
ica’s short history he has been engaged in many foreign wars, and 
that not one of those wars was to resist invasion. It will be re- 
called that in its ratification of the Pact of Paris the senate spe- 
cifically provided that defense might involve action outside the 
borders of the country—a fact to which the Italian delegate at 
Geneva has called attention more than once. 

The position therefore is this: men agree that they would 
rather go to war, rather die, than submit to foreign domination. 
Under the existing system how can they be secure from that dan- 
gere By one means only: by being stronger than any who might 
thus expose them to domination. Once a foreign state is un- 
doubtedly superior in power to ourselves, we have under any 
system of “each for himself” lost our means of defense, are in 
fact defenseless. 

Note what is involved. The plain man everywhere says: “Our 
nation honestly wants peace; it will never be guilty of aggres- 
sion. Foreigners must be aware that we should never fight except 
to defend ourselves. The stronger, therefore, we are, the more 
secure peace must be.” It is certain not a week passes wherein at 
least one of the newspapers of London, or Paris, or Berlin, or 
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Rome, or Moscow or Tokyo, does not employ that argument with 
the completest assurance that it is unanswerable, self-evident and 
usually with complete obliviousness of the fact that it defies alike 
_ ethics, equality of right, and arithmetic. 

By the policy of “each his own defender,” a nation, in order to 
be secure in its defense, has to be stronger than its potential enemy. 
Then what becomes of the defense of that other, of the weaker? 
Is he to have none? We deny to that other the right of defense 
by claiming superior power for ourselves. I am stating, of course, 
a very familiar dilemma. But stating it in ethical terms, the sig- 
nificance of which almost certainly escapes the ordinary man, 
for the ordinary man wants to be fair. He would not want thus 
to ask others to occupy a position which he refuses to occupy if 
he saw that there was this ethical contradiction. He simply does 
not see it. His failure arises largely from that misconception of 
the nature and meaning of defense to which I have reference. 

At the back of the ordinary man’s mind when he uses the word 
“defense,” is, I think, a picture of his army standing in serried 
ranks to prevent the incursion of foreigners, as Belgium stood for 
the defense of her soil against the German incursion. A great 
soldier, speaking once of the political aspect of his task said, “I 
mean by defense what you mean by defense when you lock your 
doors at night against the burglar. Our army and navy are the 
bolts which we put on the doors of the national household.” If 
defense means merely keeping burglars out of the house, what 
were we doing on all those occasions in other people’s houses? 

Now, there is no implication here that those foreign wars were 
necessarily aggressive. They may well have been, every one of 
them, defensive. But plainly they were not defensive of soil, ter- 
ritory. Of what then were they defensive? They were defensive 
of the nation’s interests, rights; interests which may well collide 
with the interests of other nations in any part of the world—the 
construction of this interoceanic canal, its use on equal terms; 
rights of trade; payment of debt; free passage through narrow 
seas; right to fortify their shores; use of this ice-free harbor; ac- 
cess to that undeveloped territory; an infinite number of ques- 
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tions about which two nations may sincerely differ as to their re- 
spective rights. 

Certainly so far there can be no question. Nations do so differ 
as to what their respective rights are and differ sincerely. And 
often the question, which of the two is right, is extremely difficult, 
as anyone who has attempted to disentangle rival territorial claims 
in the Balkans or elsewhere knows only too well. But if defense 
means defense of national rights it means that when we demand 
preponderant power “for defense” we are demanding power to 
be our own judge in our own dispute—and by that fact denying 
to the other party to the dispute the right of judgment we claim 
for ourselves. To defend “vital interests’ (Mussolini and the 
Italian people are convinced that they are fighting for a “vital 
interest”) a nation must be stronger than any likely to oppose 
those interests. But in that case what becomes of the rights, the 
right of defense, of the weaker? Defense is achieved by depriv- 
ing another of it. In asking for preponderance each nation is de- 
nying to the other that right of defense by superior power, and 
of being judge in its own cause, which it claims for itself: the 
method starts by a denial of right. 


IV 


Until we can emerge from that root dilemma, war will threaten 
and every war will be a war against injustice—a war to resist 
judgment by the rival party to the dispute. No remedying of 
specific grievances will meet the danger. If we could so rad- 
ically revise the Treaty of Versailles as to restore to Germany 
not only her colonies, but all the European territory she pos- 
sessed before 1914, we know that that would not solve the prob- 
lem because, when she had all those “outlets,” she was a cause 
of unrest, and war came. We had no specific grievances against 
Germany on the eve of the war (all outstanding differences had 
been settled) except the supreme grievance that her preponder- 
ance threatened our security. 

This root dilemma will have to be solved whatever the social or 
economic system. If Bolivia fights Paraguay (two states of the 
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same language, culture, origins), but Ohio does not fight Penn- 
sylvania, it is not because the North American states have abol- 
ished capitalism and the South American have not, but because 
a certain political condition, (i.e., Federation), certain political 
principles, mark the relationship of the states of the North, and 
do not mark the relationship of those of the South. If Hamilton 
had failed to create a Union, and the British colonies of the North 
had split off into separate republics, each with its own armed 
forces, tariffs, currency, war between them would always be a 
danger, irrespective of economic systems. It is a political fact 
which makes peace possible between them. 

The method of “each his own defender” means that arms are 
made the instruments of the rival parties to a dispute, the litigants, 
instead of being the instruments of the law. Our problem—so 
long as armed forces, or for that matter economic and financial 
power, exist at all—is to transfer power from the litigants to the 
law. To this law first of all: There shall be no more war. That 
transfer of power would take place if our international under- 
standings were based on the principle that the war-maker, the 
state that refuses third-party judgment and goes to war in order 
to impose its own judgment, is the common enemy to be resisted 
by all the powers of restraint which civilization possesses. 


V 


In what precedes there is nothing to which a non-resister, a 
Quaker, those taking the early Christian view of the wrongness 
of all war under any circumstances, could not subscribe. For it 
is not a question of how the Quaker, the early Christian, those 
who do not believe in arms at all, would use arms for defense. 
They would not use them at all. The question for them of how 
they would behave if a Hitlerite or a Japanese government, hav- 
ing established preponderant power in the world, should threaten 
invasion, is quite simple. They would allow the invasion to take 
place. And if that is their conviction their duty is to continue its 


advocacy. 7 
But that is not their only duty in the matter. And even if or- 
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ganized religion, the churches as a whole, took the Quaker posi- 
tion, it would not be their only duty. The world has somehow 
managed to get a rudimentary social principle touching the social 
and anti-social employment of force turned completely upside 
down. Within the nation we realize that the right place of force 
is not in the hands of rival parties to the dispute, the litigants, but 
in the hands of the community, used for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the more powerful party to the dispute from imposing his 
judgment by force upon the weaker. That is the purpose of the 
police within the nation. 

But national power as embodied in armies and navies has in 
the international field the exactly contrary purpose of enabling 
one of the parties to the dispute to impose his own view of his own 
rights upon the other. The problem involved touches the moral 
foundations of all organized society. But of such moral differ- 
ence the ordinary member of the ordinary church recks nothing. 
He does not, in one case in ten thousand, see the ethical contra- 
diction, that denial of right above described, involved in the de- 
mand for preponderance of power for the purpose of “‘defense” 
by the older method. 

But surely if the church is to play any part in the moral educa- 
tion and enlightenment of the people, it is precisely such ethical 
clarification which would be included in its constant activities. 
And that irrespective of what its own attitude about the employ- 
ment of force might be. When a policy, like that of the armed 
anarchy which is all but universally adopted, has grave social 
and moral implications that are all but universally ignored, it is 
surely part of the church’s proper function to uncover the un- 
perceived moral truth. 

Consider the position of the ordinary puzzled, overworked, 
confused citizen. He wants peace and he wants defense, and he 
puts to his pastors and masters certain questions—they are the 
questions which in fact our present generation does put. Else- 
where I have framed the main question which Mr. John Smith 
puts to us, thus: 


I believe in armed defense—please accept that as final. But there are two meth- 
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ods of armed defense available: the old, each for himself method, and the method 
of collective defense, pooled power behind the law forbidding war. Which of these 
two methods do you regard as the lesser evil? I am not asking what you, who do 
not believe in military force, would do, but what I, who do believe in it and am 
determined to use it in one way or another, should do. Which of two methods, 
both of which you regard as evil, is the lesser evil, is the less dangerous? 


I suggest that if even the non-resister is to answer truly the 
question outlined above, and not evade it by answering an en- 
tirely different question, he must reply in some such way as this: 


It would be infinitely better that you should not seek defense by arms at all; but 
as it is not on that point that you seek counsel, I reply that if you must use arms 
for defense, they are less likely to provoke war if linked clearly and visibly to the 
collective system instead of to the old method of each his own defender. If you 
are determined either to retain the armed anarchy or make an armed society, far 
better to make an armed society. If arms there must be, far better that they should 
be put behind the law than left in the hands of the rival litigants. 


Does that answer involve any surrender whatever of any paci- 
fist conviction? Were this issue more clearly understood it would, 
I believe, be realized that the differences which now divide the 
peace movement are largely unnecessary differences; that the 
anti-sanctionists, those who are opposed to force altogether, can 
to the general advantage continue to state and explain their con- 
viction; but that, having done their best to persuade their neigh- 
bors of their view, and that view having been rejected, they can 
then, with no sacrifice of conviction, point out which is the less 
anti-social use of force; can even cooperate to insure that when 
force is used by those who believe in it, it is used in the less dan- 
gerous and the less evil, instead of in the more dangerous and the 


more evil way. 
Leeriwan Gage 


CREATORS 
By EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT, JR. 


THINK the country is God’s craftsmanship. 
Holding in ecstasy the plastic mold, 

He fashioned beauty, rare and manifold: 
Murmur of stream, the warm companionship 
Of sun, the cool caresses of the shade; 
The slow persuasive movement of a breeze 
Walking the grass and stirring slumbrous trees; 
The alchemy of perfumes, flower-made; 
A swallow’s free exhilarating flight; 
A pageant passing at the touch of frost, 
Festoons of snow on branches winter-tossed ; 
Morning’s elation, anodyne of night; 
No mortal hand could make a thing like this; 
A fallow field is God’s own artifice. 


I think the village is a woman’s art. 

Where she would live she gave her hands a task. 
Only the things she needed did she ask: 

Time for her toil, for her design her heart. 

She planted trees to gossip in the sun, 

She planned a home of clapboards plain and strong 
And white as napery-linen freshly done, 

And trimmed with flower-boxes deep and long. 
Walk-ways she plotted, mindful of romance, 
Made a small cosmos of the thoroughfare— 


Market and church and schoolhouse gathered there, 
Nor seemed ill-matched in such strange circumstance. 


God made the country by His toil and tillage 
But woman, love-inspired, made the village. 
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Man made the city. Noisily he laughed 

At woman’s skill and God’s rare gardening; 
Bestirred him, Babel-like, and made a thing 
To prove Azs spirit and his handicraft. 
Houses he built, sophisticated, vain, 

High as his pride and insolent as hate; 
Street after street as dull as winter rain, 
Narrow as greed, and adament as fate. 
Sunsets he wrought in incandescent wire, 
Banished the night in fevered restlessness; 
Lived in a burrow made of steel and fire, 
Doubled his gold, and trebled his distress. 
Forgetting woman’s love and God’s vast pity 
Hestill is boastful that he made the city. 


PIETISM—A SOURCE OF GERMAN 
NATIONALISM 


By KOPPEL 8S. PINSON 


ERMANY’S Third Reich is the scene of a titanic strug- 
GS gle between two world views and two theologies, the 
theology of traditional religion and the theology of na- 
tionalism. On the one hand stands the idea of a transcendent 
order ruled by a universal God, on the other a man-made religion 
of sacre egoism. Nationalism and religion appear today as two 
contrasting world views. Yet historically they are closely related. 
German nationalism is, in a sense, a child of certain developments 
within the fold of German religious evolution. 

In no European country have both religion and nationalism 
been of such crucial importance for general political and cultural 
life asin Germany. Germany is the home of the Protestant revolt 
and Germany is the home of the political philosophy of national- 
ism. Long after the religious controversies brought about by the 
disruption of the universal Catholic church had subsided in the 
rest of Western Europe they still continued to agitate the public 
life of the German states. And long after the struggle for national 
unification had triumphed in most other Western countries Ger- 
many remained torn by localism and sectionalism and preoccu- 
pied with the problem of national unity, which to our own day 
has not yet subsided. In no country in Europe, therefore, is the 
relationship between religion and nationalism so patently illus- 
trated as in Germany. In Germany, where religion continued to 
dominate public life for a longer period than elsewhere in West- 
ern Europe, those elements which went into the making of mod- 
ern nationalism and the nationalist spirit were first developed and 
engendered in the field of religion. Then from the field of reli- 


gion they were transferred to the secular field of politics and 
nationalism. 
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Nationalism is essentially a manifestation of modern times. It 
is a product of the convergence of all those factors which have 
contributed toward the development of our modern society— 
the breakdown of medieval feudalism, the establishment of cen- 
tralized dynastic states and the emergence of capitalistic indus- 
trialism. Ideologically, however, modern nationalism is the 
product of the interaction of two contrasting tendencies in modern 
society—the secularizing force of the Enlightenment on the one 
hand, and Pietistic religion on the other. 

The Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, or the Age of 
Reason as it is sometimes called, was essentially a continuation of 
the Renaissance movement of earlier times. What characterized 
both these movements was the definite trend toward seculariza- 
tion. Into a world dominated by other-worldliness and the con- 
cern with the hereafter these movements brought an emphasis 
upon the world of man instead of God. The older religious con- 
ceptions of medieval society no longer gave meaning to life for 
the men of the Renaissance. Instead they found it in the world 
of man, in the humanistic tradition of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The philosopher, not the saint, became the new ideal type of per- 
sonality. 

The Enlightenment, carrying on the tradition of the Renais- 
sance, added its emphasis upon the world of nature and of reason. 
The explanation of life was to be sought, not in a supernatural 
world beyond, but in the world of nature itself. There were cer- 
tain immutable laws of nature which man could grasp by the 
exercise of his natural reason. These would establish for him a 
natural order comprehensible in terms of human understanding 
and independent of any divine powers or agencies. 

This historical movement from the Renaissance through the 
Enlightenment thus tended to break down the transcendent power 
of religion over man’s life, and to secularize society. Life was no 
longer dominated by religion. Religion became merely one aspect 
of man’s life which existed side by side with other aspects instead 
of supreme and above the others. The universalistic character of 
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medieval religious ideas—that force of a transcendent religion 
over and above national, regional, racial and temporal differences, 
which identified itself with the world as one, and which looked 
upon entire Christendom as one corpus mysticum—that force was 
now broken. The world became secular. It was man and man’s 
affairs which were now of importance and not the world of God. 

The Enlightenment, nevertheless, was still universalistic in its 
outlook. It carried on the cosmopolitan tradition of medieval 
Christendom. The very concept “natural” could only be identified 
with the “universal.” What was natural was common to all men, 
irrespective of race, climate, region or time. Natural reason 
meant universal reason, natural law meant universal law, and 
natural religion meant universal religion. The ideal for the men 
of the Enlightenment, therefore, was a universal religion stripped 
of everything which was the product of historical tradition and 
leaving but the three principles of natural religion, God, provi- 
dence and the immortality of the soul. In the field of political 
life, the ideal was that of a universal monarchy ruled by an en- 
lightened despot applying the principles of natural reason and 
natural law. Such ideals, as may readily be seen, were hardly 
those of modern nationalism. 

The tendencies operating contrary to the Enlightenment and 
which made possible the emergence of modern nationalism are 
those represented by pietistic religion. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries witnessed the emergence of various types of 
pietistic religion throughout Western Europe, Pietism in Ger- 
many, Jansenism and Quietism in France, Quakerism and Meth- 
odism in England. All of these movements emphasized deeper 
emotional, individualistic and irrational aspects of man’s nature. 
They served as the counterpart to the atomistic, rationalistic and 
mechanistic secularization of the Enlightenment. None of these 
movements became as deeply rooted in the general stream of 
culture and intellectual currents as did German Pietism. Prima- 
rily as a result of the enormous influence which it came to exercise 
over the educational institutions of eighteenth century Germany, 
Pietism was able to permeate German life and culture with its 
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ideas and traditions far beyond the bounds of the formal and defi- 
nite circles of Pietist religion. The educational work of the Piet- 
ists, August Hermann Francke and his disciple Hecker, as well as 
the educational institutions of the Moravians, served as the educa- 
tional patterns and inspiration for even such an irreligious mon- 
arch as Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

German Pietism, of course, assumed a variety of forms. There 
was the sober and modest Pietism of its founder, Spener; the or- 
ganized Pietism of the Halle tradition of Francke, the more hu- 
mane and democratic Pietism of the Wiirtemberg movement, the 
lonely and brooding mysticism of a Gottfried Arnold, the Herz- 
ensreligion of Count Zinzendorf. But in a wider sense Pietism 
represented a return to the original character of the Lutheran 
revolt and a reaction against the hardened and standardized char- 
acter of seventeenth century orthodox Lutheranism. Although it 
had its precursors in such figures as the mystics, Jakob Boehme 
and Valentin Weigel, or in moralistic theologians like Johannes 
Arndt and Balthasar Schuppius, the Pietist movement as an or- 
ganized manifestation of German religious life may be said to 
have begun with the publication by Philipp Jakob Spener of his 
Pia Desideria oder Wahren evangelischen Kirche in 1675. 
Spener’s work was carried on in the Halle Pietism of August 
Hermann Francke (1663-1727) and then spread throughout Ger- 
many. It assumed a more unique aspect, as well as a more secta- 
rian character, in the movement of the Moravian Brethren or 
Herrnhuter, headed by Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760). 

Despite wide variations in individual currents all these move- 
ments had three general characteristics in common. ‘They repre- 
sented a turning toward a more inward, emotional and enthu- 
siastic form of Christianity, emphasizing feeling rather than 
learning and theological doctrines. Secondly, they stressed a 
more practical form of Christianity. Learning was not sufficient. 
Purity of life, saintliness of behavior, active Christianity, came to 
be regarded as most essential. Hence the Pietist preoccupation 
with prayer, with welfare work and philanthropic activities, and 
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with missions to the heathen. The third mark of Pietism was its 
greater emphasis upon the doctrine of general priesthood and the 
more active cooperation of lay and priestly classes, thus helping 
to break down the rigid class distinctions which existed in Ger- 
man society at that time. 

Pietism as a strictly religious movement was, of course, not 
definitely nationalist. Neither Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf, nor 
any of the earlier religious leaders of Pietist movements were very 
consciously aware of any such force as nationalism. Their signifi- 
cance lies, rather, in the fact that they prepared an intellectual 
and spiritual milieu in which nationalist spirit and ideology 
could emerge, develop and thrive. Pietism developed, within the 
religious sphere, certain intellectual, psychological and emotional 
reactions which in the course of time came to be transferred to 
the realm of nationality and nationalism. It emphasized emotion- 
alism and enthusiasm which provided the emotional basis for 
subsequent nationalism; it introduced and diffused the concepts 
of individuality and of multiplicity and variety, which provided 
the philosophic foundations for modern nationalism; finally, with 
its appeal to and interest in the lower classes, it helped to bridge 
the gap between the social classes and to create the cementing 
force necessary to unite the entire German population into one 
national community. In doing the latter, Pietism at the same time 
helped to add prestige to the language and education of the com- 
mon man. It thus came to be a vital factor in the creation of two 
of the most essential elements in modern nationalism, popular 
education and the development of a national German literature. 
All these factors were essential elements in the development of a 
consciousness as well as a philosophy of nationalism. 

The Enlightenment was the leaven which released the eight- 
eenth century from its medieval and scholastic character. It 
loosened the ties of the individual to his old attachments and alle- 
giances. Life became more secularized and religion could no 
longer dominate the attention and interests of man as it had done 
for so many centuries. But the Enlightenment, with its emphasis 
on rationalism and universalism, could not annihilate the emo- 
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tional and individualistic reactions engendered by the Pietist 
movement. It merely deflected them from the religious to the 
secular field. The German nationalist of the end of the eight- 
eenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries was, in most 
cases, an individual coming from a Pietist household or Piet- 
ist background and deeply imbued with the emotional enthusiasm 
characteristic of Pietist religion. Emerging from this environ- 
ment into the secularized world of the Enlightenment, he no 
longer could find the support which he craved in his Christian 
religion alone, but was forced to seek a secular outlet for his en- 
thusiasm and his feeling of social kinship. Upon the national 
group he now came to center his attention and his enthusiasm, 
and in the national group he found his support, his sustenance and 
his raison d’étre. 


IT 


The intellectual climate conducive to the growth of a spirit of 
nationalism has always drawn upon irrationalism, anti-intellec- 
tualism, and emotional mysticism. The very concept of nationality 
itself is one which defies rational analysis. And the appeal which 
nationalist theorists, writers and propagandists make is an appeal 
to emotional and intuitive reactions, rather than to the cold and 
hard analysis of intellectual and rational methodology.* National- 
ism, as an historical process, therefore, required the spread of this 
kind of irrational and emotional psychological state before it 
could make any headway. The preparatory work in Germany 
was accomplished by Pietist religion. 

Reacting to the standardized, scholastic theology developed 
by the Lutheran orthodoxy of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Pietism developed a religion which stressed the need of 
enthusiasm, which aroused the emotions rather than the intellect, 
and which depended more on intuition than on the rational sense. 
“Our aim,” said Francke, “must be not to build up scientza but 
rather to arouse the conscientia.” Pietists emphasized enthusiasm 


«The last man among the people will only then be ready to sacrifice himself for something 
when it is for him a matter of faith and not merely a matter of rational knowledge.” 
—Joseph Gobbels. 
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in prayer, enthusiasm in service, enthusiasm in all the relations 
both of man and God and of man and man. The language of their 
sermons and homilies was full of words and expressions which 
aimed to arouse the imagination and feelings of their hearers or 
readers. “Just as a drunkard becomes full of wine, so must the 
congregation become filled with spirit,” declared Theophilus 
Grossgebauer. “The sermons must be delivered with the most 
ardent zeal (zelo ardentissimo). The words must be fire and 
flames.” This zeal, this inflamed enthusiasm, moreover, must be 
kept constantly at a high pitch of excitement. “Just as a fire goes 
out when it is not continually fed, just as hot water cools if it is not 
standing on fire, just as the clock remains still if it is not wound, 
so our spirits too, even though once made warm by God, inflamed 
and set going, yet must always and daily be inflamed anew.” 

Stress on feeling and on a more inward experience of religious 
sentiment went hand in hand with a strong doubt, and even dis- 
paragement, of the powers of human reason. Feeling, intuition 
and revelation, all were necessary because human reason in itself 
is insufficient and impotent to fathom the deeper underlying prob- 
lems of human destiny. “With mere instruments of reason,” de- 
clared Bogatzky, ‘we cannot meet the powers of darkness and 
unbelief. They are mere straw tools.” This supreme irrational- 
ism is fully developed in the Herzensreligion of Zinzendorf. 
“He who wishes to comprehend God with his mind,” wrote Zin- 
zendorf, “becomes an atheist.” ‘The chief source of misunder- 
standing in all religion is that people imagine they can go to 
heaven by means of all sorts of entétements, Kopfwissenschaft and 
ideas, patched together either from conversation, books or one’s 
own thoughts.” “Our Saviour,” continued Zinzendorf, “has de- 
clared that the small, the children, believe in him. From which 
we can well see that faith has its seat not in speculation, not in 
thought, but in the heart; it is a light in the heart.” It is the same 
idea which becomes the guiding principle of the later Romantic 
theologian and philosopher, Friedrich Schleiermacher. “The 
essence of religion,” wrote Schleiermacher, “is neither thought, 
nor action, but rather intuition and feeling.” 
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These tendencies—the exaltation of enthusiasm, feeling, and 
intensity of emotional response, and the growing tendency to turn 
away from reason as the guiding principle of existence—permeate 
German life and thought during the eighteenth century and 
emerge in a secularized form in the Sturm und Drang movement 
and in Romanticism. Johann Georg Hamann, Johann Gottfried 
Herder, Schleiermacher, Novalis and many other intellectual 
leaders of Romantic nationalistic Germany are the products 
largely of this Pietist influence and education. The irrationalism 
and anti-intellectualism spread by Pietism makes possible, to a 
large extent, the development of the idea of a nation as a mystical 
unity. It is this state of mind to which in great measure may be 
attributed the possibility of masses of people becoming imbued 
with the irrational attitude toward nationality. It is this feeling 
or intuition which gives reality to the mystical bond uniting the 
people of a given nationality, which causes their entire life and 
interests to become identified with the nationality, and which 
makes them feel that this nationality does not exist merely for 
their own utility, but that their own life is inconceivable without 
it. 

The other tendency of Pietism, the stressing of enthusiasm, also 
becomes secularized and transferred to the idea of nationalism. 
When, under the impact of the rationalist movement, the value 
of religion came to be placed on a much lower level, and when 
Christianity became directed more toward human and social 
relations instead of being concerned chiefly with matters of salva- 
tion, the individual found less of an outlet for his emotions in the 
realm of religion. The enthusiasm once poured forth in prayer 
and sermons was now transferred to the nation. his becomes 
particularly apparent in the German Wars of Liberation of 1806- 
1813. The patriotic literature of that period is full of the same 
sort of sentiment as that of the earlier, more strictly religious lit- 
erature of Pietism. The nation has taken the place of the church. 
The Wiedergeburt, or personal new birth, which was the central 
experience of a Pietist individual’s life, has become the national 
Wiedergeburt of Fichte. Fichte’s dddresses to the German Na- 
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tion, as well as the patriotic poetry of Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
Korner and Schenkendorf, are full of the vocabulary of Pietist 
religious literature. Brennpunkt, Flamme, lebendige Kraft, ent- 
ziinden, Glut, feuerdig, Herzen, entbrannen, all these words, so 
common in Pietist religious literature, now find their way into 
the secularized patriotic literature of German nationalism. 
Pietism thus supplied to German intellectual and psychological 
consciousness a new element which had been lacking—the impor- 
tant element of enthusiasm. The secular thought and literature 
of seventeenth-and-eighteenth-century Germany was marked by 
an almost complete absence of this element. It came forth in sud- 
den outburst in the Sturm und Drang and flooded German intel- 
lectual life in the Romantic movement. But it did not come from 
nowhere. Quietly and unobservedly it was working its way into 
German consciousness through Pietism. Religion still dominated 
the entire life of most individuals, and here enthusiasm found its 
outlet. With the spread of Pietism throughout Germany, and 
with its permeation of German intellectual life through its enor- 
mous influence on education and the school system, this irrational, 
inward, mystical form of enthusiasm passed beyond the limited 
spheres of official Pietist circles and was diffused far and wide 
through all classes and groups. And this element of enthusiasm 
supplied the fertile soil for the development of a national move- 
ment. It provided the mentality and psychological state which 
made possible the rise and spread of nationalist doctrines. The 
Enlightenment served to secularize life; it released all the ener- 
gies and forces hitherto restricted to religion and directed them 
to the problems of human affairs. The German nationalist of the 
early nineteenth century was the “enlightened” Pietist, the reli- 
gious enthusiast who found a new outlet for his emotionalism in 
the worship of the fatherland. The feeling of dependence which 
Schleiermacher in his Der Christliche Glaube and Novalis in his 
religious poems stressed as the most essential characteristic of 
Christianity, the feeling of the utter helplessness and weakness of 
man without God—this feeling now became the feeling of de- 
pendence which an individual possesses as a member of a nation- 
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ality. For those who still remained religious, like Schleiermacher 
and Novalis, Christianity and nationalism became identical; for 
others in whom the process of secularization proceeded more rap- 
idly, nationalism became the new religion whose God was wor- 
shipped with the same intensity and enthusiasm as that which had 
hitherto been given to the Christian Deity. 


III 


Nationalism is a form of group individualism. And both na- 
tionalism and individualism are relatively modern manifestations. 
The first use of the word individualism in the English language 
is found in 1840 in the translation of the work of De Toqueville. 
And De Toqueville characterizes the word as “‘a novel expression 
to which a novel idea has given birth.” Individualism, as A. D. 
Lindsay well points out, is not identical with egotism and can 
never be realized in its extreme form. Whenever the spirit of 
individualism begins to take on some concrete form it always ap- 
pears as group individualism. And in this sense nationalism is 
the supreme example of group individualism. 

Here, too, Pietistic religion supplied the necessary intellectual 
background. For it was Pietism which first gave expression to 
this “novel” idea of individualism. Lutheran orthodoxy of the 
post-Reformation period crushed in the well of individualism 
which had been opened up by Luther. It came to be most hostile 
to all expressions of individuality and freedom. The Symbolical 
Books were set up as the final and indubitable authorities. Edu- 
cation and society became rigidly mechanized. Against this 
mechanization the Pietist movement reacted, attempting to free 
man from the dogmatic burden and turn him toward his inner 
self. Pietism reaffirmed emphatically the Protestant tendency 
that the individual, released from all external means of salvation 
and from being bound by a firm church organization, should find 
his personal relationship to God in his own self. Pietism likewise 
broke down the rigid distinctions between the priestly and lay 
classes. Each individual, even a layman, could come into direct 
and immediate relationship with God. Not only the clergy but 
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“all Christians without distinction of old or young, man or 
woman, slave or freeman” were spiritual priests. This religious 
individualism was particularly stressed among the Moravian 
Brethren. Zinzendorf maintained that the difference between his 
followers and all other sects was precisely this principle “that 
every individual experiences the Saviour himself and does not 
merely repeat what he has heard from his neighbor or from a few 
important individuals.” “The community of Christendom on 
earth is based on the principle that every soul knows in whom it 
believes. Only out of this personal experience is communion, the 
community of the holy, created.” 

This religious individualism, however, comes to express itself 
in new forms of group activity. The Pietists established the col- 
legia pietatis, or conventicle, where small groups came together 
to give vent to their individual religious reactions. Gemeingerst 
and Gemeinschaft (community of spirit) are emphasized to- 
gether with individualism. The extreme individualism of the 
Moravians finds expression in the larger group individuality, the 
Briidergemeine. And it is this expression of group individualism 
which also becomes secularized and gives birth to the secularized 
concept of Gemeingetst permeating the nationality. 

Hamann, Herder, Lavater, Schleiermacher, Novalis and other 
figures of the Sturm und Drang and Romantic movements express 
the same sort of individualistic tendency in the fields of German 
religion, culture, social life and politics. “Our individuality must 
show itself in every period and at every point,” declared Hamann. 
This was the basis for their struggle against the natural religion 
of the Enlightenment. Not the universal aspects of religion were 
held to be important, but rather the differences, the unique and 
individual aspects in every religion. ‘Every man has his own reli- 
gion, just as he has his own face,” declared the Swiss Pietist, 
Lavater, “and every one his own God just as he has his own indi- 
viduality.” Universal language, universal monarchy, universal 
religion, universal medicine were for him “synonymous with hu- 
man failings and presumptuousness.” 

Friedrich Schleiermacher, more than any other of the figures 
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of the Romantic period, illustrates the development of an “en- 
lightened” Pietist. Schleiermacher, the first great political 
preacher of Germany, who during the period of 1806-1813 waged 
a passionate patriotic struggle from the pulpit against the French 
and for the cause of German nationalism, was educated in his 
youth in the Moravian schools of Niesky and Barby. He then 
came to Berlin and entered the circles of the Prussian capital’s 
intelligentsia. Despite his preoccupation with the works of the 
Enlightenement he retained the impress of his earlier Pietist 
education and even referred to himself in later life as “a Pietist 
of a higher order.” In his Soliloquies, Schleiermacher confesses 
his disillusionment with the universalistic rationalism of the En- 
lightenment, and in his Addresses on Religion to the German in- 
tellectuals, he applies his Pietistic individualism to the problem 
of religion. True religiosity, according to Schleiermacher, is not 
to be found in natural, universal religion but only in the various 
concrete and particular religions. ‘Just as no person can come 
into existence without at the same time and through the same act 
being placed ina world, in a definite order of objects, and in a defi- 
nite category, so in the same way a religious person cannot arrive 
at his individuality without through the same act positing to 
himself some definite form of religion.” He continues: 

So much every one can see that no one can possess religion as a whole, for 
man is finite and religion is infinite; but you certainly perceive that it cannot be 
broken up into fragments among men, each one possessing only so much as he can 
comprehend, but rather that it organizes itself into presentations, differentiated 
among themselves. ... You may call these variations, stages or phases of religion; 
but you must admit that wherever there are such divisions there is individuality. 
Every infinite force that divides and becomes differentiated, reveals itself in char- 
acteristic and various forms. ... If you want to have not only a general conception 
of religion, and it would be unworthy of you to content yourselves merely with 
such incomplete knowledge; if you want to grasp the idea of religion as a factor in 
the infinite and progressive development of the World BPI: then you must give 
up the vain and empty desire for one religion. 


All Pietistic writers from Zinzendorf to Schleiermacher and 
Novalis thus come to emphasize the multiplicity and variety of 
religious groups. Variations in religious faith were recognized 
not as a necessary evil but as a condition which enhances the glory 
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of God and of nature. “Every religion,” declared Zinzendorf, 
“contains a divine thought which cannot be preserved through 
any other religion.” “God is a God of order,” he said. “But this 
must not be understood in the sense that the same order exists 
everywhere. A situation like this would much better be called 
disorder. If all religion and religious organization were every- 
where the same; if people were to be treated everywhere in the 
same way, were obliged to wear the same sort of clothing every- 
where, what a confusion would result in view of the differences 
in land, nationality and in climate?” 

It is this idea of individuality, first expressed in the Pietist reli- 
gious literature, which by the end of the eighteenth century comes 
to be applied as well to secular political and social groupings. 
Just as religion is non-existent in the abstract universal sense, but 
is discovered only in concrete, individual religions, so human- 
ity comes to be regarded as an empty concept in its universal sense. 
Humanity is found only in its individual expressions, the indi- 
vidual and unique national groups. Just as every religion ex- 
presses a particular idea of religion in its universal sense, just as 
every individual expresses a particular side of humanity, so every 
nationality expresses an individual idea of culture to which the 
activity of the individual is related like the parts to an organic 
whole. ‘God has pointed out to every people,” declared Schleier- 
macher, “its particular mission on earth and has breathed into it 
its particular spirit, in order that in this way He may be glorified 
by each one through its particular mode.” 

In his patriotic sermons, Schleiermacher denounced the ideals 
of cosmopolitanism and proclaimed the dictum that Christianity 
commands attachment to the nation. Civic organizations based on 
the principle of nationality, he held, rest on the gregarious nature 
of man and on the mystical peculiarities of mode of life and of 
language; they thus belong to the essential and most permanent 
arrangements in the house of God precisely because of their dif- 
ferentiation. He who does not give the proper evaluation to the 
fatherland “always remains an alien in the house of God.” Such 
an individual does not realize that every people, through its pe- 
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culiar organization and status, represents a peculiar aspect of 
divinity. “To serve mankind is noble. But this is possible only 
when one is convinced of the value of one’s own people.” A union 
for common welfare under definite laws is found everywhere in 
the higher stages of human society. For man cannot accomplish 
everything by himself. But a union of this kind, holds Schleier- 
macher, must consist of members that understand each other and 
have much in common. Hence it cannot embrace the whole hu- 
man race but must rather find expression in various nationalities. 


IV 


It is, therefore, not surprising to find in this religious and in- 
tellectual tradition the beginnings of the idea of a national Ger- 
manic religion. Already in Zinzendorf we find the germs of a 
theory of national religions. “Religions,” he said, “are national 
and are modified according to the disposition of the people.” Na- 
tional religions are necessary to preserve the happiness and origi- 
nality of the individual peoples. The particular form of Chris- 
tianity accepted is the one best adapted to the nature of a given 
group. “The English religion,’ wrote Zinzendorf, “is adapted 
to the English air, and the Catholic religion to the Spanish and 
Portuguese. The French atmosphere, not being adapted to either 
of these two has given rise to the ecclesia gallicana, a mixture of 
Catholicism and Calvinism which allows for more freedom than 
in any other Catholic land. Protestantism is more suitable for 
Germany and especially for the northern countries, hence its pre- 
dominance in these lands.” 

In the hands of later writers this idea was turned into a vague 
yearning for the primitive Germanic religions of the pre-Chris- 
tian era. Friedrich Gottlob Klopstock, a deeply religious poet 
and author of the great “‘Pietist epic,” the Messtas, which ap- 
peared in the middle of the eighteenth century and which inaugu- 
rated a new epoch in German literature, was at the same time 
more responsible than any other German author for the revived 
interest in the heroes of Pagan Germany. Johann Gottfried 
Herder, the Pietist clergyman who became the fountain head of 
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the philosophy of modern nationalism, has left behind a dialogue, 
Concerning National Religions, in which this idea of national 
religions is even more clearly expressed. Herder presents an 
imaginary conversation between Ossian and St. Patrick on the 
relative merits of the old Gaelic and the new Christian religions. 
“This poetical dialogue,” comments Herder, “expresses the feel- 
ing of all nations from which the religion of their fathers has been 
torn. With that they lost their spirit and character. Yes, I might 
say, their language, their heart, their country, their history.” 

Here we have the source for our own contemporary manifesta- 
tions of Germanic national religion. The movement which comes 
to regard Christianity as an alien importation, foreign to the 
deeper, emotional and psychological characteristics of the Ger- 
man nation, which dethrones Charlemagne from the pantheon of 
German heroes and replaces him by the pagan leader, Widukind, 
this religion of Wotan finds its major apostles in the nineteenth 
century figures of Richard Wagner and Houston Stuart Cham- 
berlain, and in the contemporary figures of Wilhelm Hauer, Ar- 
thur Rosenberg and Baldur von Schirach. But its roots may be 
definitely traced to the Pietistic tradition of Zinzendorf, Lavater, 
Klopstock and Herder, to the tradition which first developed the 
idea of individual national religions expressive of the unique 
character and traditions of a particular people. 


Postscript 


In the summer of 1935 I visited the little town of Herrnhut in 
Germany. I walked through the quiet little streets of this birth- 
place of the religion of the Moravian Brethren and the scene of 
the great activities of its founder. I came to one of the important 
intersections in the village and looked up to see where I was. I 
looked up at the street signs. I found myself standing at the in- 
tersection of Zinzendorf Platz and Adolf Hitler Strasse! 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO THE NEW 
METHODIST HYMNAL 


By JOHN M. VERSTEEG 


EW hymnals are expected to register improvement. The 
literary influence of the Romantic Movement modified 
the hymn of the evangelical revival. The liturgical 

ideals of the Oxford Movement made for further alteration. So 
did the Social Awakening. It seems only natural, then, that con- 
temporary views and ideals should make changes in our hymnals. 
Many looked toward the new Presbyterian hymnal (1933) with 
high anticipation. Methodists eagerly looked forward toward 
the issuance of theirs (1935). Comparison is inevitable, but our 
primary interest is to know how realistic these revisions have 
been. 


I 


Three improvements may be noted. The Methodist hymnal, 
which promises to be the most widely used in American Prot- 
estantism, records its major advance in the responsive readings. 
These are followed in the hymnal by the official rituals, which 
emerged in 1932 in vastly superior form, both as to content and 
style. The Methodist responsives have the edge on the Presby- 
terians’, which adhere more closely to the Psalms. No longer are 
we forced to read that the Lord has “smitten all our enemies 
upon the cheekbone”; has “preserved for them the instruments 
of death”; intends to “dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel” ; 
or will see to it that “the wicked shall be turned into hell.” No 
longer is there the all but irresistible temptation to levity in the 
assurance that the sinner’s ‘violence shall come down upon his 
own pate.” There was point in such passages, but they sounded 
like pious gloating, and ministered unduly to humor. There is 
nothing innocuous about the new responsives. One has only to 
read the ones on Social Justice for evidence of that! The best of 
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the Bible has gone into them. This is the first time that Jesus and 
other New Testament characters get in a word on the Methodist 
responses. Heretofore the Psalms dominated them. 

A change of climate has come over all the music of these books. 
It is a far cry from the earliest hymnal to reach these shores 
(which probably contained five tunes!) to this latest arrival. Bach 
and Brahms break into the latter, in whose immediate predeces- 
sor such immortals as Barnby, Beethoven, Dykes, Gounod, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Stainer, Sullivan long 
had been at home. If anyone imagines that Presbyterian and 
Methodist musical tastes agree, let him note how heavily the 
Presbyterians lean on Bach, while the Methodists avail them- 
selves of the Auld Lang Syne and Londonderry tunes! There are 
tunes and hymns which Methodists sing with gusto, but which no 
Presbyterian can be expected to enjoy. “Contrast,” “Near the 
Cross,” “Varina” are tunes nowhere found in the Presbyterian 
hymnal, nor are the hymns to which those tunes are set in the 
Methodist: ‘How tedious and tasteless the hours,” “Jesus, keep 
me near the cross,” “On Jordan’s stormy banks IJ stand.” A 
Methodist instinctively senses that no Presbyterian who takes 
his Presbyterianism seriously could sing these, except as a dis- 
cipline in courtesy! And Methodists would be reluctant to sing 
Horatius Bonar’s “Come, Lord, and tarry not,” not only because 
of its second-coming intimations, but because of the St. Bride 
tune. “Wigtown” may be a good tune for “One who is all unfit to 
count” (the Presbyterian hymn numbered 234), but who can 
imagine a Methodist singing that from choice? 

With these variations noted, it may still be said that virtually 
every famous tune that can be of service in religion may be found 
in either of these books. National and liturgical sources have 
been patiently scrutinized. The world has been scoured in search 
of the best. Nor is this all. Contemporary Methodist composers 
like Editor Robert G. McCutchan, Van Denman Thompson, 
Earl Harper, Karl P. Harrington, Carl Price, Leonard B. 
McWhood, and modern Presbyterian composers like William 
P. Merrill (the distinguished preacher, at once hymnist and com- 
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poser, who serves both hymnals), James Moffatt (the Bible trans- 
lator) and Calvin Laufer (associate Presbyterian editor whose 
fine hymns and tunes may also be found in the Methodist hym- 
nal), give the modern worshiper worthy samples of the music 
of our own age. Not every one knows that Clarence Dickinson, 
Presbyterian editor-in-chief, modestly refused to let any of his 
own tunes go into the hymnal on which he and his wife labored 
_unstintedly for years. What a pity that it did not occur to the 
Methodist editor to include in his hymnal some of the moving 
music of the Presbyterian editor! At the risk of further argu- 
ment with the Fellow of the American Guild of Organists in my 
family, I reiterate the belief that heretofore the touch of the or- 
ganist has been too heavy on our hymnals. 

But the editors of the Presbyterian and Methodist hymnals 
had the congregation in their hearts! The other day a few of us 
sought to compute the increase in the Methodist hymnal’s sing- 
ability. We concluded that, at most, one could use on a congre- 
gation about sixty per cent of the tunes in the old book. The rest 
successfully evaded the persistent attempts of people to praise 
God in singing. We estimated that the usable ratio of the new 
book is eighty-five per cent. The computations of others may dif- 
fer, but the most critical will have to concede that the advance is 
marked. I do not have the figures for the Presbyterian, but al- 
most half the tunes in the Methodist hymnal (the larger of the 
two) are new to it. The 482 tunes are credited to some 350 com- 
posers (one cannot always be sure as to the source). Two hun- 
dred and six tunes are new to this hymnal. A short time ago, the 
Presbyterians published a handsome and thoroughgoing ‘“Hand- 
book to the Hymnal.” The Methodists, as yet, have only some 
pamphlets and articles concerning theirs. But both books in their 
music verify the prediction made in the dedication of the “Hand- 
book”: ‘Those who have here wrought confidently expect that 
what they have been privileged to do will be of help in develop- 
ing in all worshiping groups a more understanding and fervent 
appreciation of the hymns of the church.” One who is privileged 
to hear some Oscar Olson introduce the hymnal will want to 
underscore these words! 
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There is also some improvement in the hymns. Some of us 
who read the Presbyterian hymnal when it came out, suspected 
that the Presbyterians were minded to take advantage of us by 
singing: “For sinners such as I,” while we, in our modesty sang: 
“For such a worm as I.” But the alert editors averted the calam- 
ity. “Sinners” is in; “worms” is out. We shall miss them! There 
are some really happy omissions. Gone for good is that atavistic 
reversion to the monastic type: | 

Come on, my partners in distress, 

My comrades in the wilderness 

Who still your body feel. 
It must have given the Hymnal Commission a real thrill to bow 
out those details neatly tabulated centuries ago by Thomas of 


Celano: 
Day of terror, day of doom, 
When the Judge at last shall come! 
Through the deep and silent gloom, 
Shrouding every human tomb, 
Shall the archangel’s trumpet tone 
Summon all before the throne. 


Nor does the hymnal longer make it obligatory upon us to “Tell 
it out among the heathen that the Lord is king.” It is conscious 
of improved techniques. 

Other omissions, however, are frightful! How the Hymnal 
Commission could dispense with the old number eighteen: “O 
God, the rock of ages,” is beyond comprehension! That is the 
model hymn in our tongue; and, with singular unanimity, has 
been so adjudged by the masters of hymnody. The excision of this 
classic is an unpardonable literary atrocity, which the Presby- 
terians knew better than to commit. Wesley’s great contrition 
hymn: “Jesus, let thy pitying eye,” probably more true in its de- 
tails to the facts revealed by the psychology of religion than any 
hymn written to date, was left out, while some of his worst were 
retained. We keep his: 


Is crucified for me and you, 
To bring us rebels back to God: 
Believe, believe the record true, 


Ye all are bought with Jesus’ blood. 
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And we put out his keen depiction of the inner struggle between 
the ideal and the actual: 


Give what I have long implored, 
A portion of thy grief unknown; 
Turn, and look upon me, Lord, 
And break my heart of stone. 


That the decisions of a General Conference Commission are 
beyond understanding is evident throughout the book. When the 
Presbyterians have the good taste to preserve Bishop Heber’s ex- 
quisite childhood hymn, set to Woodbury’s pensive tune: “By 
cool Siloam’s shady rill,” it ill becomes the Methodists to be quit 
of that. Alongside omissions such as these, the leaving out of the 
one tune for “Stand up, stand up for Jesus” which everybody 
knows, and which, one ventures to predict, will still be in use 
when several new editions of hymnals have gone into the discard, 
isa mere trifle. Like every Dutch lad, I was nurtured on Luther’s 
Cradle Song. Consequently, the cool dogmatism of the Presby- 
terian editor, who reasserts the Lutheran authorship in good clear 
type, is thrilling. The Methodist editor, higher critic that he is, 
who will have none of this, gets no thanks from me. At last I 
know how it feels to be a fundamentalist! 

There are distinctive Methodist hymns. No Methodist could 
live without that curious compound of individualistic and social 
concepts: “‘A charge to keep I have.” The Presbyterians manage 
to. Neither could a Methodist get on without “Blessed assur- 
ance.” That is no chore at all for the Presbyterians! ‘Those ex- 
ultant strains: ““O happy day,” “O how happy are they”; those 
old exhortations: “Take the name of Jesus with you,” “Take 
time to be holy”; those pre-(they will also be post-) Oxford- 
group guidance hymns: “O thou in whose presence my soul takes 
delight,” “If on a quiet sea” (one has never really heard a hymn 
sung until one has heard a Methodist conference’sing that just 
before the appointments are read!) ; those evangelistic resolves: 
“T am coming to the cross,” “I am thine, O Lord,” do not appear 
in the Presbyterian. On the other hand, the Presbyterian still 
sings: “I bow my forehead in the dust,” while the Methodist, 
who retains the rest of this hymn, no longer sings that. 
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The popular idea that worshipers, however diverse in creed, 
are one in song, is scarcely sustained by these hymnals. In the 
Presbyterian hymnal there are 269 hymns which appear also in 
the Methodist: 53 per cent of the total is the same for the Pres- 
byterians, 48 per cent for the Methodists. Both books delight in 
singing a new song unto the Lord. Eighty-seven, new to the 
Methodist hymnal, also appear in the Presbyterian. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine hymns are in the Methodist hymnal for the 
first, which are not to be found in the Presbyterian. ‘The delicate 
task of deletion was signally persevered in by the Methodists, 
369 of the old hymns being left out in the new. It has an enlarged 
and enriched Christmas section. In both books, a lovely group of 
hymns for children may be found, even though the psychologi- 
cally-belated ‘“shepherd-lamb” concept is still in evidence. There 
is, in the Methodist, a somewhat dubious section of evangelistic 
hymns (“songs” would be more accurate). On a quick count, 
about 28 of the 564 Methodist hymns stress the social significance 
of the gospel, while 24 of the 513 Presbyterian do (about the 
same ratio). 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter, so far as one first 
reader is concerned: The responsives-ritual section is incompar- 
ably better; the music is vastly superior; the generality of the 
hymns is improved. 


ibe 


Yet the reading of this new hymnal leaves me with some un- 
easy feelings. I am far from blaming the hymnal for that. More 
likely, the fault lies in me. I own to considerable confusion as to 
what a hymnal should be, and should be for. Nor do I know the 
dwelling place of light on this matter. Agreement on certain 
surface aspects appears to be universal. Everybody takes it for 
granted that a hymnal ought to contain scriptures conducive to 
worship, rituals for the more significant and intimate services, 
and such stanzaic metrical and poetical compositions as can be 
used for congregational singing. Beyond this, opinion diverges. 

There are those who regard the hymnal as one of the church’s 
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channels for the conservation of values. It should preserve those 
hymns, and those devotional concepts, which have commended 
themselves to the saints in all generations. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to be most circumspect touching the admission of contempo- 
rary hymns. Others hold that the function of a hymnal is to re- 
lease the emotions, rather than to convey a tradition. All that 
should be expected of it is that it shall faithfully reflect the way 
a person or a denomination feels about religion. Then there are 
those who assert that the predominant characteristic of a hymn 
is prayer. It should be addressed to Deity and given the benefit 
of song to convey more adequately the Godward moods of the 
soul. Still others maintain that a hymnal should provide unity 
in variety: unity of form, variety of functions—some, let us say, 
practical, others, idealistic. One suspects that most people like a 
hymnal because they like the kind of hymns it contains. One likes 
a hymn, or does not, and there’s an end of that! My own concep- 
tion of a hymnal has not solidified. I am seeking further light. 
It may be that, once I get it, my uneasy feelings will vanish. Be- 
sides, with usage, that which I now endure I may yet come to em- 
brace. For the moment, however, this book keeps pounding cer- 
tain questions at my mind. 

1. How well canit “serve the present age’? That eternal veri- 
ties come to expression in it is entirely clear. But a hymnal ought 
to speak to its own day and give some clear hints to tomorrow; 
else why issue it? Starting with Clement of Alexandria’s “Shep- 
herd of tender youth,” placed at about the year 200, the Metho- 
dist hymnal preserves for us just 14 hymns written prior to the 
year 1600. The authors of 25 others died during the next cen- 
tury. Then came the eighteenth, the century that saw the labors 
of “the music master of Methodism,” Charles Wesley, and of 
Isaac Watts, peer of Presbyterian hymnists. One hundred and 
thirty-three hymns are bestowed upon us from the quills of men 
who breathed their last in that century. From those who passed 
off stage during the nineteenth century, 230 are given. And those 
who have gone to their reward during our third of this century 
have 91 hymns to their credit. The book contains 53 hymns (less 
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than ten per cent) by 37 men who were still living when it was 
put into print. Of these, only one (Earl Marlatt) was under fifty 
at the time the hymnal was issued (1935), six were under sixty, 
while eleven of the thirty-seven were over seventy. 

While the messages in the hymns of some of these older men 
are peculiarly pertinent to our day, certainly half of these living 
hymnists more properly align themselves with the pre-1600 de- 
liverances than with those of 1935. One gets the feeling that this 
book contains more modern music than modern thought. Has 
contemporary Methodism no voice to utter any song worth us- 
ing? Or, since the preponderance of these writers is other than 
Methodist, could not some younger singer of our current life 
somewhere have been found? With all Christendom to choose 
from, was there no one like this in sight? Have we not read in 
sources like the poetry sections of The Christian Century, songs 
vibrant with the issues that are most alive today? Can it be that, 
with the younger generation achieving mightily in philosophy, 
science, art, itis paralyzed in the region of hymnody? 

Not only the contemporaneousness, but what, for lack of a bet- 
ter word, we may call the awareness of a hymn enters into the 
question of its usefulness today. This book of ours is in many re- 
spects an innocent hymnal. It is as much preoccupied with sin 
as any other. Perhaps a bit more so! It is the Methodist, not the 
Presbyterian, hymnal that perpetuates Horatius Bonar’s convic- 
tion of the ubiquity of sin: 

Ah! mine iniquity 
Crimson hath been, 
Infinite, infinite— 
Sin upon sin: 

Sin of not loving thee, 


Sin of not trusting thee, 
Infinite sin. 


The entire hymnal strikes that note. I should be the last to say 
that there is no warrant for that. Yet I wonder if this note is quite 
in tune with the pitch of our day. The new hymnal seems to know 
neither the specifications nor the scope of modern sin. Its prede- 
cessor, keenly alive to the battle with the liquor traffic which 
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would occur during its incumbency, let fly a hymnodic missile or 
two at “the winecup’s fearful reign.” But where is any such alert- 
ness here, except by inference in a few of the more social hymns? 
Hocking recently said that men have found new ways of being 
lost. The pathos of his game in the foursome led a lovable bishop 
to remark upon Dante’s Inferno—what did Dante really know 
of the causes that consign men to perdition, when he had never 
heard of golf? This observation leads one to reflect that Dante’s 
cycles did not go low enough to take in the stock exchange, na- 
tionalism, the Monday morning preacher’s meeting! It is this 
aptitude for missing the contemporaneous which the new hymnal 
manifests. One reason it does this is that, with astounding unan- 
imity, its writers treat personality as if psychology had had not a 
word to say about it at any time! Look up Harry Kemp’s “I 
stand not now to pray that thou” for a vivid illustration of poetry 
that plumbs the depths of human personality. 

2. Should not a hymnal have real concern for accuracy? Po- 
etic license there, of course, must be. But look, for example, at 
the Palm Sunday hymns. They are sandwiched in between the 
pitifully few hymns on the life of Jesus and the many dealing 
with the passion and resurrection. Take down your Abingdon 
Commentary or your copy of Bundy’s indispensable Passion 
Week. Both are soundly Methodist. Then read those hymns! 
You find every misinterpretation of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem 
that has ever been popular perpetuated or implied in them! Not 
even Laufer’s hymn, the best and most recent of them all, escapes 
from the allegorizing that seems to have become inseparable 
from this event. This is but one illustration. Should the pull of 
a hymnal be toward superstition or fact? Cana hymn be trusted 
when it tries to get a spiritual outcome by outraging history? 
See with what spiritual precision Vachel Lindsay, whose “Litany 
of the Heroes” provides such possibilities for a modern hymn as 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” did in the past, treats a questionable 
gospel record! Or see how realistically Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son treats Calvary in his familiar: “Friendless and faint, with 
martyred steps and slow”! If men like these, with no thought of 
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writing hymns, can have this touch of veracity, ought not a hym- 
nal to manifest it—at least, in its historical aspects? 

3. Should not a Methodist hymnal be openly Protestant? To 
be sure, it should be Christian first of all. But has it no Protestant 
duties? Fulsome, tawdry praise of the church may be found in 
any hymnal. But the present need of the church all the hymnals 
fail to meet. Ours is no exception. It gives the church no chance 
to repent. It has in it not a single mourner’s bench at which the 
church can do penance for at once being in the world and of it. 
This is seen to be the more serious an omission once one realizes 
that the church today is in a mood to repent. The furthest Prot- 
estantism got heretofore was self-criticism. But now at last the 
church feels guilty. It is under conviction of sin. The disunion 
of the body of Christ, the failure to demonstrate that catholicity 
which alone is truly Protestant, its easy identification with fleet- 
ing social phenomena, its nonchalance in the presence of the 
sacred, its partnership with the secular, its pride of place, its 
selling out to privilege and power, these of late have come home 
to it. It yearns to set its house in order. It needs a place for re- 
pentance, but in the hymnal finds it not. Out of its extensive 
wardrobe, it has left the articles enumerated in the old hymn 
numbered 284: 


O Great Absolver, grant my soul may wear, 
The lowliest garb of penitence and prayer; 
That in the Father’s house my glorious dress 
May be the garment of thy righteousness. 


That is bad, but by no means so bad as failing to provide any- 
where sackcloth and ashes for the church. Besides, hymns on 
churchmanship are few and far between. Is the pulpit so poetry- 
proof that no hymn can be sung of it? If the sermon is important, 
should not a hymnal have something more than an occasional 
reference to it? Should there not be hymns exalting church at- 
tendance, church support, public worship, the dynamic concept 
of church unity, and, above all, the principles of Protestantism? 

I am thinking just now of one town where Methodism has 
struggled for years to keep its head above water. Mistakes, mis- 
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fortunes, misfits (if not misrepresentation), created the impres- 
sion that Methodism is reactionary, ethically finicky, intellec- 
tually below par. Many Methodists have been persuaded by the 
astute leader of one cult that he (and it) has something more for- 
ward-looking than their church provides. This may sound like a 
joke to most Methodists, but it is no joke there! Has the hymnal 
no responsibility for reflecting that unsurpassed and unsurpass- 
able faith in freedom and devotion to truth which make Metho- 
dists so proud of their Protestantism? 

Take that great Unitarian hymnist, Marion Franklin Ham, of 
whose genius the Presbyterians avail themselves, but whose 
greatest hymn was written at the formation of the (as yet feeble) 
Free Church Fellowship a few years ago: “As tranquil streams 
that meet and merge.” Our hymnal was the first that had the op- 
portunity to use it, but we let pass the occasion to give that hymn 
the first chance at our church. Let no one say that hymns of this 
type are not to be had. Why are there none or next to none in this 
hymnal? Neither did I, on first reading, find a hymn vocalizing 
triumphant rather than militant Protestantism. There is an oc- 
casional intimation of it in some missionary hymn. It is finely 
illustrated in Montgomery’s old hymn, which, sensing the cross 
as an instrument of victory, sang: 


O fear not, faint not, halt not now; 
Quit ye like men, be strong! 

To Christ shall all the nations bow 
And sing with you this song, 
Uplifted are the gates of brass, 
The bars of iron yield ; 

Behold the King of Glory pass ; 
The Cross hath won the field! 


4. Why cannot a hymnal be equally fair to both sides of the 
gospel? The hymns in both these books are predominantly per- 
sonal. A hymnal fit for this age ought to give more than ten per 
cent of its space to the ethical and social. The hymnal commission 
laments its inability to find hymns of this sort. This regret cannot 
but amaze anyone acquainted with the major modern poets, many 
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of whose best songs are socially concerned. From one such an- 
thology as that edited by Thomas Curtis Clark a dozen might 
have been had! The commission should have called some Luc- 
cocks to its aid. A deal has been made of the fact that new hym- 
nals tone down certain aspects of Deity. In the Methodist hymnal, 
“God the Omnipotent!” replaces “God the All Terrible!” Ought 
not hymnals to expand certain aspects of Deity? Should they not 
‘adorn the doctrine of God’’? Is not omnipresence as singable as 
omnipotence? Should not more of our hymns discern God dis- 
tinctly in the social processes, the mass movements, the reversals 
of history—stones that became heads of corners? 

5. Ought not a hymnal to challenge our axioms? The re-exam- 
ination of the processes to which we are addicted, the questioning 
of accepted shibboleths, the inquiry into our social and ethical 
foundations, these mightily occupy the greater poets of our gen- 
eration. Shall the children of darkness in their poetry be wiser 
than the children of light? My boyhood was spent in Paterson, 
New Jersey. In that encouraging environment, I readily ab- 
sorbed the then current I. W. W. “hymnal.” I could sing with 
the best of them about “pie in the sky by and by.” It had to be 
done circumspectly, since the Dutch church’s manse, which was 
home to me, served as an inhibition. You say those “hymns” were 
ill-conceived? Granted! But they had propaganda power. They 
made converts. They moved men to action. It steadied one’s hand 
for sabotage if one knew the lilt of these songs. 

Wherein lay the secret of this biting minstrelsy? It challenged 
axioms; questioned the accepted; turned upon the tabooed. Rus- 
Sia sings just such songs! Nor is this anything new. Were there 
not foes galore who said of the Reformation that its singing and 
not its reasoning gave it its success? Now, upon first reading, 
most of the hymns strike me with their beauty, not with their 
goodness or truth. They fit in admirably with what Luccock calls 
“the genteel tradition in preaching” ; they do not fit in with what 
my old professor at Drew called “art for Christ’s sake.” If a 
Masefield in his “Dauber” can successfully challenge the com- 
mon concept of success, is not some one able to write similar chal- 
lenges into hymns? 
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6. Must denominational hymnals always cause spiritual traffic 
jams by the loads of theology they convey? What astounds 
one is the amount of doctrine in both these hymnals. Theology 
has a way of walking out at one from their pages just when one is 
most urgently in search of religion. There isa place for theology, 
but is a hymnal that place; and if so, to what extent? Sometimes 
it is a perversion of theology that annoys the worshiper. For an 
ordinary person, the Methodist hymnal’s invitation: “Behold the 
Saviour of mankind nailed to the cruel tree” ought to suffice. But 
the new hymnal wishes no detail to be missed. ‘Hark, how he 
groans!” is the next exhortation. That suggests sadism! Some- 
times it is a theology to which the denomination at large gives no 
support. Methodism follows Temple and Tillich in refuting a 
dichotomy between natural and revealed religion. But the hym- 
nal commission appears to put its trust in Barth, whose forerun- 
ner, John Newton (who could write hymns atop a hull reeking 
full of new-caught slaves), contributes this morsel to modern 
Methodist hymnody: 


Joy is a fruit that will not grow 

In nature’s barren soil; 

All we can boast, till Christ we know, 
Is vanity and toil. 


Sometimes it lags far behind Methodism’s theology. Frederick 
W. Faber’s four greatest lines, which faithfully reflect our spir- 
itual sensitivity toward Deity, once again are excluded from 
“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy”: 


But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own, 

And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own. 


My impression is that the Presbyterian hymnal is more theo- 
logical than the Methodist. A celebrity at Wesleyan by the name 
of Winchester once got himself into print by saying that a hymn 
is good only when it does not appeal to the emotions. Its func- 
tion, said he, is to put into becoming phrase the feeling already in 
the heart. Fancy people turning hymnbook-ward to catch echoes 
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of themselves! Most of them seem to resort to hymns to be lifted 
out of themselves; to sing down the clamor that comes “out of 
the noisy sickroom of themselves.” But these theological hymns 
do just what Winchester asked. They do not appeal to emotions. 
They put into becoming phrase the ideas men had in their heads. 
They are “faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 

The Presbyterian hymnal opens with a “Brief statement of the 
Reformed Faith.” It is as if it were serving notice that never for 
long will it permit you to be quit of theology. It still seems to 
go easy with a Presbyterian to sing (59) : 


O Trinity of blessed might, 
O Unity of princely might, 


or to extract inspiration from (142): 


O Father, with th’ eternal Son, 
And Holy Spirit, ever one. 

The Methodist hymnal, as we have seen, is by no means devoid 
of this; but so far as theology goes, the Presbyterians revel in it! 
You cannot sing far into their hymnal before you land in an ar- 
gument! Is this of the genius of denominationalism? Must af- 
firmation of axioms rather than the challenging of axioms be the 
order there? But, if there must be theology, should it not be of a 
different type, reflecting, let us say, the Delaware Conference, 
with its “Significance of Jesus Christ in the Modern World,” 
rather than the Nicene Creed or the Synod of Dort? 

7. Can a denominational group, with the best of will, produce 
an adequate hymnal? Are there not too many compromises nec- 
essary to satisfy all factions? The Methodist hymnal was pre- 
pared to serve these groups of Methodists. One hears repercus- 
sions of what Methodist Protestants, or the Church South, or the 
Northern Church insisted on. The case cannot have been much 
different with the Presbyterians. To what extent can a hymnal 
so devised serve as an effective energizing instrument for the 
Kingdom? Could not a Luccock or a Fosdick or a Merrill, given 
a free hand, produce a more model sort? To be sure, it might not 
have sale enough to bring large sums into denominational coffers. 
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But would it not be a pacemaker, a pioneer, shaming all other 
hymnals, even the best to date, into not merely a revision, but a 
revitalization? Will moderately improved hymnals become good 
enough quickly enough to meet the unavoidable predicaments 
toward which the church is inexorably moving? 

These questions will not down. And yet, I am grateful for the 
signs of progress which the new hymnal displays. 


Daihen eteeg~ 


THE MISSIONARY EMPHASIS FOR TODAY 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


AN Christian foreign missions survive? The answer is not 
a foregone conclusion. That the missionary enterprise is 
entering a new day must be obvious to all who have even 
a cursory knowledge of the current situation. Whether its sup- 
porters like it or not, it and they are being hurried from one age 
to another. If missions are not to die out, thoroughgoing and rad- 
ical changes must be made. A slight modification of policy here 
or a minor change of emphasis there will not do. The conditions 
in the midst of which missions operate are undergoing such pro- 
found alterations that the enterprise itself must be rethought and 
reorganized or it will disappear. This does not mean that Chris- 
tian missions are doomed. If the situation is faced intelligently 
and courageously, they may well be at the beginning of the day of 
their greatest achievements. hat they must either be thoroughly 
recast or rapidly dwindle in size and significance is, however, 
certain. 

Drastic revision must be the order of the day. The death knell 
has sounded for the nineteenth century program which made of 
Christian missions an opening wedge of western civilization and 
the pioneer of occidental medicine and education. Thanks partly 
to the missionary, “modern” schools and hospitals are being 
adopted as normal responsibilities of governments everywhere 
and the specific Christian institutions, that is, those which carry 
the explicit Christian message, are being crowded into the back- 
ground. If Christianity is to persist in the lands where nine- 
teenth century missions planted it, it must be through vigorous 
Christian communities led and supported by the peoples of these 
countries and rooted in the soil. In the brief years in which mis- 
sionaries from the West can still work, the major question must 
be: How can we strengthen the younger churches? The ongoing 
Christian community—the visible church—is the only channel 
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by which Christianity can survive and spread. Upon it missions 
in the day ahead must center their attention. Moreover, Prot- 
estant Christianity must be drawn together into something quite 
new in its history, an inclusive world-wide fellowship. To do 
otherwise is to misread the times, to weaken the Christian witness 
in both East and West, and to doom to early extinction the nascent 
Christianity founded and nourished by nineteenth century mis- 
sions. 

What are the factors which make this a new era for missions? 


I 


First of all is one which, in the midst of the financial depression 
and the decline of missionary giving, may be overlooked—the re- 
cession of the wave of western imperialism and the diminishing 
importance of the Occidental in vast sections of the world. The 
missionary movement of the past century and a half has been 
closely associated with the expansion of European peoples. The 
eighteenth and especially the nineteenth century witnessed a most 
remarkable extension of the commerce and territory of western 
nations and particularly of those whose religious faith was pre- 
dominantly the Protestant form of Christianity. In India, the 
Far East, the Pacific Islands and Africa, the merchants of the 
West penetrated with their wares, and vast territories were an- 
nexed. The Occidental seemed irresistible. 

Concurrently with this expansion of European peoples came a 
new accession of religious life in the churches, and especially the 
Protestant churches, of Europe and America. Partly asa result 
of the awakening, Christians saw in the commercial and political 
expansion of the West the obligation and the opportunity to carry 
their faith to those who had not heard it. They believed that 
where the merchant and the colonial official could penetrate they 
likewise could go. They declared it to be their duty to counter- 
act the evils brought by their compatriots and to make the coming 
of the Occidental a blessing and not a curse. They dreamed of 
giving to every human being the opportunity to hear, to under- 
stand and to accept the Christian gospel. 
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There followed the most remarkable outburst of missionary 
energy which the world has even seen. Never before had any set 
of ideas, religious, economic or social, been spread by so many 
professional agents over so large a proportion of the earth’s sur- 
face. With a devotion and an enthusiasm which have seldom if 
ever been equaled, missionaries penetrated tropical jungles and 
arctic wastes. They not only penetrated them but lived there. 
They reduced more languages to writing than had possessed al- 
phabets at the outset of the nineteenth century. They translated 
the Bible into more tongues than ever any book had been trans- 
lated before. They founded printing presses, organized and con- 
ducted schools, hospitals and orphanages, and dreamed of moving 
entire populations above the poverty line. he missionary enter- 
prise of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been one of 
the most amazing movements of an amazing age. 

In their activities missionaries were usually protected by their 
governments. They came, too, with the prestige of a conquering 
civilization. Peoples were willing to listen to their message in 
large part because they believed it to be backed by the white man’s 
gunboats or because they thought they might discover in it the 
secret of the Westerner’s material prosperity and of his ability to 
subjugate other peoples. Some missionaries offered as evidence 
of the truth of the gospel the apparent superiority of western civ- 
ilization and many of the preachers who repeated their message 
employed the same argument. By no means all missionaries were 
lured into this attitude, but it was almost inevitable that many of 
the peoples to whom they went, dazzled by the Westerner’s power 
and wealth, should give a hearing to the Christian messenger be- 
cause of his connection with the apparent invincibility of the Oc- 
cident. 

The missionary, moreover, was the forerunner of certain fea- 
tures of white civilization. Impressed by the bewilderment of 
non-European populations in the face of the new invasion and by 
the need of assisting them to make their adjustment to it and to 
take from it whatever would be of use to them, he pioneered in 
many different forms of cultural contacts. He built thousands of 
schools of a western type, and in this was often assisted by colonial 
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governments. Again and again he was the first to practice western 
medicine, to erect hospitals after the western pattern, and to in- 
troduce western forms of preventive medicine and public health 
education. He fought famine and, especially latterly, he has en- 
deavored, out of the experience of western peoples, to help in the 
overwhelming problems of the rural areas. 

However, the day of white domination is passing. That it 
would do so was almost inevitable and has long been foreseen. The 
unavoidable was hastened by the World War and the consequent 
weakening of the West. Today we see powerful Japan elbowing 
the white man out of the Far East. The Philippine Islands are 
apparently about to become completely autonomous. The hand 
of Britain on India is being relaxed. Turkey, with extraterri- 
toriality abolished, insists on being fully independent of the West- 
erner. 

With the recession of the tide with whose flow the missionary 
movement came in, it is obvious that the missionary must also pre- 
pare to retire. It may be many years before he withdraws com- 
pletely. In some capacities he will be needed for a century or 
more to come, but the day of his dominance and of even his prom- 
inence in the younger churches is closing, just as is the period of 
the supremacy of the white merchant and the white government 
official. The colonial era in missions is approaching its end. In 
some sections of the world the process is more rapid than in others. 
In Negro Africa, for example, the white man’s dominion seems to 
have an indefinitely long life before it—unless Europe, through 
renewed internal war, becomes too weakened to continue it. In 
most of Asia it is rapidly passing. 

It is noteworthy, however, that although the political and eco- 
nomic control of the West is waning, the civilization of the West 
continues to be avidly adopted. Japan has achieved her economic 
and political autonomy by the sacrifice of her cultural independ- 
ence. The leaders of the Indian National Congress denounce the 
British and all their works in cultivated Oxford English. The 
Turkish Nationalists are intent upon protecting their country by 
Europeanizing it. 

It is also notable that non-European peoples are not volun- 
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tarily taking over Christianity. What they wish from the West 
is its science, its machines and the other devices which appear to 
have brought it physical comfort and power. They are influenced 
by the new social movements from the Occident, perhaps for the 
same reason. Yet Christianity they have not sought—possibly be- 
cause they have shrewdly sensed the fact that it is the real faith 
of only the minority in the Occident and contradicts much of 
what has won Europe and America their outward triumphs. 

A second and more recent condition with which we have to 
reckon is the decline in missionary giving. Of this the majority 
of boards and missionaries are painfully aware. ‘The causes are 
complex and some of them obscure. In part they are to be found 
in the financial depression. In part they must be ascribed to over- 
expansion by forced methods in the years immediately after the 
World War. To no small extent they are to be discovered in the 
rapid building of churches in the United States, with the conse- 
quent increase of mortgage indebtedness and of local expenses. 
The unified budgets of many denominations have probably acted 
adversely on the foreign boards. In much of Great Britain and 
Europe the decline is due to the impoverishment of the giving 
constituencies by the war and its aftermath. Certainly, too, in 
some quarters has come a questioning of the missionary enterprise 
by former supporters, an attitude which must be assigned to some 
extent to a decay of religious conviction. In this the corrosive in- 
fluence of secularism, the widening geographic and intellectual 
horizons, and the contacts with other cultures have all had their 
part. Almost certainly, too, the recession of the wave of western 
commerce has had a reflex influence upon donors. 

As commercial and political horizons have narrowed, the reli- 
gious concern for other peoples has waned. From the nature of 
the causes involved, it seems probable that we cannot expect any 
large increase of giving for at least a decade to come. Taxes, 
especially income and inheritance taxes in the United States, are 
sure to increase. We cannot, as in the past, count on a few large 
givers for substantial aid. The budgets of mission boards must 
be balanced by the many small gifts of those with modest incomes. 
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Faithful education and the cultivation of potential givers will 
quite possibly avert further losses. The gradual lifting of the de- 
pression will probably assist in stopping the downward trend of 
the curve of giving. Religious awakenings may lead many to new 
sacrifices. However, the boards cannot safely count for many 
years to come on very much larger incomes than they now have. 

Connected with this inescapable factor of smaller incomes is 
the reduction of the missionary staff and of appropriations to 
schools, hospitals and the younger churches. That these reduc- 
tions have to be made all the boards know. The boards have yet 
to answer the question, however, as to whether they shall be made 
uniformly, allotting to each of the several branches of work the 
same proportion of the total income as before, or whether some 
types of activity shall be sacrificed that others may be maintained. 
As a rule, they have attempted to distribute the burden of the 
losses equally over all the activities in which they are involved. 
Here is one of the greatest dangers to missions. The times de- 
mand not proportionate cuts, a reduction in size of the missionary 
enterprise as now conducted with no shift in emphasis, but a dras- 
tic reconsideration of mission policies and programs. 

A fourth factor which affects the missionary enterprise is what 
for some years we have heard called secularism. Nor are its ef- 
fects confined to missions. Everywhere it challenges Christianity. 
The world over, the issue is being more and more sharply drawn 
between the Christian and the secularist view of life. We see it 
in the totalitarian state which has appeared in Europe and which 
is a logical outgrowth of the intense and growing nationalism that 
practically every land knows. It exists not only in Japan, Russia, 
Germany and Italy, but in the countries which are supposed to 
be democratically governed. Witness the refusal of the govern- 
ment of the United States to grant citizenship to those Christians 
who insist that they must put loyalty to God, as they believe he di- 
rects their consciences, above their duty to the state. The state’s 
ends are primarily this-worldly. The current philosophy of na- 
tionalism and of the totalitarian state leads to a social grouping 
in which birth, education, morals and every activity of the indi- 
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vidual are directed on the assumption that man is simply an ani- 
mal to be bred and shaped in the interest of the herd. 

This, it need scarcely be said, is in sharp contrast with the 
Christian conception of man’s eternal destiny. The issue of reli- 
gious liberty in the form which it is just now taking in such lands 
as Egypt, Turkey, Russia, Germany and Mexico has appeared 
elsewhere. In it Christianity appears to be facing one of the de- 
cisive struggles of its history. It seems almost certain that in the 
near future it will cost more to be a thoroughgoing Christian than 
in the days of easy-going nineteenth century liberalism. 

A fifth condition of which the Christian forces must take ac- 
count in their planning is the vast proportion of mankind as yet 
unreached by the Christian message. Not only do large areas 
exist in which no Christian witness is to be found, but in other 
regions Christians are numerically so few that the majority of the 
population live their lives from the cradle to the grave without 
ever having heard the gospel in any intelligent fashion. Yet to 
ignore these untouched millions is to admit that Christianity has 
less than universal validity and weakens its hold even on lands 
where it counts most of its adherents. 

Many of these millions are more accessible to the Christian 
message than ever before. Physical means of communication have 
improved far beyond anything known to any preceding genera- 
tion and even to any preceding decade. The historic non-Chris- 
tian religious systems are being undermined, in many areas very 
strikingly so. Millions are bewildered by the collapse of the fa- 
miliar social and political patterns of life and are groping for sure 
guidance. In spite of all the threat which secularism and nation- 
alism have brought and the closing of some areas to missionaries, 
never has so large a proportion of mankind been so open to the 
Christian gospel. 

If these open doors are to be entered, increasingly it must be 
by representatives of the younger churches [indigenous churches 
in non-Christian lands.—The Editor]. This is especially the case 
in the great areas where the day of the white man is so rapidly 
passing. It is, moreover, true not only of evangelism but of the 
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other forms of activity which Christian missions have initiated 
and supported—Christian schools, Christian hospitals, and the 
various agencies for social betterment. If, moreover, freshly 
emerging needs are to be met in any Christian fashion, it must be 
because of the vision and the initiative of the younger churches. 

However, the fact must be faced that in almost every country 
the younger churches constitute a pitifully small proportion of 
the population and that in most lands, because of the perpetua- 
tion among them of the divided state of the Protestantism of 
Europe and America, even this small minority cannot present to 
its task a united front. 

The danger is, indeed, that as the foreign missionary element 
continues to be forced out, either by the lack of financial resources 
of the boards or by domestic nationalism, the younger churches 
will feel themselves to be alien minorities, constantly on the de- 
fensive. ‘his would mean that they would expend their energies 
almost exclusively on self-perpetuation and would fail to reach 
out to the untouched millions or into fresh channels of community 
service. It might also mean that in their effort to be freed from 
the stigma of their foreign origin they would so seek to adjust 
themselves to the traditional culture of their nation that they 
would dilute or lose completely their distinctively Christian fea- 
tures. Or they might, in their efforts toward self-preservation, so 
cling to inherited forms and formule that they would cease to 
grow inwardly and become small, encysted minorities which 
would slowly disappear. 

For this weakness of the younger churches the missionary forces 
of the older churches are to no slight extent responsible. They 
have long declared it to be a major objective of missions to help 
bring into existence self-propagating, self-supporting, self-gov- 
erning churches. In practice, however, many boards and missions 
have paid chiefly lip service to this ideal. They have built schools, 
hospitals and other institutions quite beyond the capacity of the 
younger churches to maintain them. To keep these going, they 
have sometimes starved those aspects of their work which have to 
do primarily with building up the church. 
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One of the weakest features of the educational program of mis- 
sions is that for the training of the ministry. With some striking 
exceptions, the Protestant theological schools in Asia and Africa 
are notorious for the lack of adaptation of their programs to local 
needs and their low intellectual standing. The best of the brains 
of missionaries and “nationals” has tended to be drawn into 
schools and hospitals. The gravest weakness of nineteenth and 
twentieth century Protestant missions has been in this compara- 
tive failure to call forth ongoing Christian communities with able 
and well-trained leadership. No wonder that in many regions a 
gulf exists between the church and the youth trained in the mis- 
sion schools. Unless a drastic revolution is made in mission pol- 
icy, many of the younger churches of the Protestant tradition seem 
doomed. As the missionary is forced to decrease his activities or 
to withdraw, these churches, divided, with poorly trained and in- 
competent leadership, in many regions will probably die out. 
Protestant missions of the nineteenth century would then be a 
memory of heroism, a vast release of spiritual energy and moral 
idealism which had a profound effect in the first stages of adjust- 
ment to the white man’s culture, but which failed of permanent 
rooting. 

It would be giving a wrong impression of the achievements of 
the past if it were hinted that in all this the missionaries and the 
boards have missed the day of their opportunity. In the decades 
of the fresh impact of the Occident upon non-western peoples 
missionaries were challenged by the bewildering number of cla- 
mant needs. They lived in a day of expansion, with incomes 
which, though always pitiably short of the calls upon them, yet 
seemed to have possibilities for indefinite growth. The peoples 
to whom missionaries have ministered are richer because of the 
great variety of ways in which their foreign friends have sought 
to assist them. 


II 


What are the main features of the program for which the new 
age seems to caller May I venture to suggest the following as a 
possible outline for the years immediately ahead? 
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First of all, in choosing where to retrench, the boards and mis- 
ions must do it in such a way as will most strengthen the younger 
churches. This will mean giving up the foreign share in the sup- 
port and control of many institutions which missionaries have 
called into existence and of which they have rightly been proud. 
Some of these are now so strong that they can continue without 
foreign aid. With the withdrawal of mission funds and person- 
nel, some of them will rapidly become secularized. Others will 
close once outside support has lapsed. However, where the 
younger churches are too weak to prevent these results, the effort 
fo maintain a modicum of foreign assistance would probably only 
slightly postpone the day of secularization or of demise. In ap- 
propriations and the assignment of personnel the main question 
must more and more be: What will most strengthen the continu- 
ing Christian witness through the younger churches? 

Here, as elsewhere, a general principle, valid though it may 
be, must not be made a Procrustean bed. For instance, in some 
regions, notably in parts of the Near East, churches established 
by Protestant missionaries scarcely exist and the winning of con- 
verts is impossible or undesirable. Here the missionary’s effort 
must be directed toward assisting in such ways as he is allowed— 
in education, in medicine, in social service—in tasks in them- 
selves, from the Christian standpoint, good, in the hope that in 
3ome way, not embodied in any ecclesiastical organization, the 
spirit of Christ will be perpetuated. It must be clear, however, 
that in the past disembodied Christianity has not survived, at 
least in any recognizable form. Efforts which do not result in the 
creation of ongoing Christian communities must be recognized as 
second best, even though at the time the only possible ones. 

Boards and missionaries must, moreover, strive to encourage 
ind assist the younger churches as they continue to set their hands 
o certain kinds of tasks. If Christianity is to go on and to make 
zood its claim to universal validity, the older churches must help 
he younger churches to place much emphasis on evangelism. Too 
yften in the past, by their example in stressing other kinds of 
vork, they have nullified what they have declared to be a main 
ask of the church everywhere, the bringing of the gospel message 
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to every creature. Closely allied with evangelism, and, indeed, as 
one phase of it, is winning to the Faith the children of Chris- 
tians. It is, in the broadest sense of that phrase, religious educa- 
tion. The church’s task has to be done over again with each gen- 
eration. Here especially, as the younger churches become older 
and the proportion of second, third and fourth generation Chris- 
tians becomes larger, must the older assist the younger churches. 

The work of evangelism involves the statement of the Chris- 
tian message. Christians declare that the gospel is timeless, that 
it is eternally valid. They also maintain that the best evidence of 
its truth is transformed lives. However, so great have been the 
changes in the intellectual atmosphere of the past generation that 
some must think through afresh the Christian message and put it 
in terminology with which the intelligentsia are familiar and 
which will appeal to them as valid. 

The older churches, moreover, must encourage and assist the 
younger churches in initiating and carrying on fresh enterprises 
for the social welfare of the communities in which they are set. 
Part of the genius of any vital Christian movement is that it is 
awake to those features of the civilization in which it finds itself 
which jeopardize the human values which it stresses. From it 
arise new efforts for social reform and reconstruction. Such have 
been and are the educational, medical and agricultural missions 
of the past and present, the efforts at famine relief, and the agita- 
tion against the slave trade. Each age has its special problems 
which challenge the Christian. Christians of the older churches 
must keep their consciences and vision sensitive to see these as 
they emerge in their own and in other lands, and, so far as they 
are allowed and is wise, assist the younger churches to do so. It 
would be a sad day for any church, whether older or younger, if 
it limited its vision to its own life or made its own perpetuation 
and growth its primary objective. 

If the younger churches, with their comparatively small num- 
bers, are to meet successfully the enormously difficult and com- 
plex yet challenging situations which confront them, they must 
have a sufficient leadership. For the tasks of devising the appro- 
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priate types of leadership and of recruiting and training men and 
women for them, much thought will be required and probably 
no little amount of experimentation. To this both the younger 
churches and missionaries must give even more attention than in 
the past. They must not be content with reproducing the kind of 
organization and the type of pastorate that we have known in the 
Occident. If it is true to its name and heritage, the Christian pas- 
torate, to be sure, has characteristic functions which cannot be 
eliminated. However, these do not need to be fulfilled in the same 
Way in every type of environment. Probably, because of the lim- 
ited financial resources of the younger churches, much greater 
use than heretofore must be made of voluntary and part-time 
workers and of those whose salaries will be within the compass 
of the churches with little or no assistance from foreign funds. 
Since it is unlikely that many highly educated men and women 
will feel that they can long give themselves exclusively to such 
posts, and since without such thoroughly trained leadership the 
churches will suffer, provision may need to be made more and 
more for at least two types—a small minority to whom a pro- 
longed training is given, and a majority who have acquired a 
more limited education. 

Certainly much of the theological education in the younger 
churches must be thoroughly reorganized. To it must be assigned 
a much larger proportion of the finest minds and choicest spirits, 
among both nationals and missionaries, and these must be trusted 
with wide liberty of innovation and experimentation. Most cur- 
riculums require complete reorganization to meet the needs of 
the younger churches. Fresh textbooks adapted to local needs 
must be prepared. To avoid wastage and reduplication of effort 
there must be much more cooperation and even union of existing 
theological schools than now obtains. In no one type of education 
are missions and the younger churches so nearly failing as in that 
which is given to candidates for the professional leadership of 
the church. Here, if the younger churches are to continue to grow 
in numbers and in power, they and the missions and boards must 
concentrate much of their attention on the years just ahead. 
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To all who read the times, moreover, it must be clear that if 
Christianity is to continue to thrive, the churches which inherit 
the Protestant tradition must be knit into a world-wide fellow- 
ship. As we have suggested, in almost every land the younger 
churches are such small minorities of the population that if left to 
stand alone they suffer from two dangers—that of being on the 
defensive and slowly disappearing, and that of losing distinctively 
Christian features by absorbing too much of the national culture. 
The only way of avoiding these is to bring the various churches 
into national fellowships and then to tie these national fellow- 
ships into an international one. Moreover, this fellowship is re- 
quired for cooperative planning. Resources of boards and younger 
churches in personnel and money are so limited that only by tak- 
ing them all into our purview can the best use be made of them. 
Here is a call to do something which has not been seen in Chris- 
tian history since its earliest days—to realize an organized 
world-wide Church of Christ which will insure fellowship and 
joint action and at the same time conserve the values of liberty 
and variety. 

Fortunately there is at hand the beginning of the requisite ma- 
chinery. In the International Missionary Council and its con- 
stituent regional and national bodies the churches possess what 
may be the initial stages of such cooperation. These bodies con- 
serve the liberty of individual conscience which is dear to Prot- 
estants, and the heritage of doctrine and polity of the different 
denominations, and yet make possible intimate fellowship and 
joint planning and action. In the years immediately ahead they 
must be greatly strengthened. In past decades the need has not 
been so urgent because of the dominance of the missionary ele- 
ment in the younger churches. The representatives of western 
Christendom helped to keep the newly emerging Christian bodies 
in close touch with the currents of Christian life and thought in 
Europe and America. They still do so, and here is one of the 
strong reasons for continuing the missionary. Fortunately, too, 
members of the younger churches are beginning to come as mis- 
sionaries to the West, so that the fellowship is maintained by the 
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flow of life in both directions. This must be continued. We must 
hope, moreover, for an exchange of missions between the younger 
churches. Missionaries cannot take the place, however, of the 
kind of fellowship and cooperative planning provided by the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. No matter what further financial 
retrenchments may be necessary, the churches must not curtail its 
activities or those of its constituent members—such as the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 

If this reading of historical movements and of present trends 
is correct, the main direction in which missions must move in the 
new day in which we are living seems clear. Contentment with 
anything less than drastic changes in policy will probably end in 
disaster. Yet it is a thrilling new adventure to which the Prot- 
estant forces of the world are called. To both younger and older 
churches the years ahead are ones of unparalleled opportunity 
and can be filled with unprecedented achievement. 


CL OAY (rea 


IS CALVIN COMING BACK? 
By ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT 
G ese in the theological wind point to Calvin’s coming 


back. For some time indications have been discernible. 

Right now, when the Protestant world is about to celebrate 
the four hundredth anniversary of the publication of the first 
edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, the signs of a 
revival of the religious mind of John Calvin have become un- 
mistakable. The question may be raised: How may Calvin return 
when he has never left the scene? Large areas of Protestantism 
have uninterruptedly accorded their allegiance to Calvinism. But 
orthodoxy failed to retain the allegiance of the whole Protestant 
world. Liberal interpretations of Christianity displaced the 
method and doctrine of orthodoxy. Liberals drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction when they drew up their courage to bid Calvin a 
curt adieu. It proved, however, not to be adieu, but au revoir, for 
it is among these same liberals in the several denominations that 
Calvinism appears to be renewing its lease on life. 

No one could have guessed in 1536 that the modest little octavo 
volume with a type page of two and five eighths by four and one 
half inches, published first in Latin and shortly after in French, 
by a lowly French humanist and student of jurisprudence twenty- 
six years old, author of a still-born commentary on the De Clem- 
entia of the Stoic philosopher Seneca, would receive such a re- 
sponse as to require almost immediate and frequent re-issuing. 

The Institutes we are familiar with is the eighth and definitive 
edition published at Basle in 1559, five times as large as the first 
edition, and differing from it not only in size but in arrangement 
and even in purpose. The first edition, “seulement un petit livre,” 
was written to supply rudimentary instruction in religion to the 
neglected multitudes. The latest edition, thrice translated into 
English, was written for theological students as a doctrinal intro- 
duction to the Bible. This is the volume which has become the 
prime text book of Protestant theology. 
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It is tempting to call the current revival of Calvinism “neo- 
Calvinism” but that convenient term has already been pre-empted. 
I am content therefore to forego the use of this convenient desig- 
nation. Instead I shall employ the more homely label of “piece- 
meal” Calvinism to indicate the reappearance of a certain temper 
of mind and of certain religious insights, historically associated 
with Calvinism, which have cropped out in the very theological 
thinkers who until recently denounced and renounced Calvinism 
in favor of more liberal interpretations of Christianity. 


I 


You ask me for something original. 
I hardly know where to begin, 

For I possess nothing original, 
Excepting original sin. 


These lines of doggerel represent the attitude toward the doc- 
trine of original sin commonly taken by religious liberals and by 
many of the milder conservatives. If there is one thing upon 
which the former have agreed it is the erroneous view of human 
nature which that doctrine states. No wonder liberals were 
startled fifteen years ago when Dean Sperry proposed the recov- 
ery of the doctrine for liberal theology. He took his cue from 
Santayana’s account of Calvinism as essentially “an expression of 
the agonized conscience.” The doctrine itself Sperry defines as 
“an early and inadequate effort to express the sense of personal 
participation in the corporate and moral liabilities of humanity 
asawhole. . . . Itis through the voice of the social conscience 
that Calvinism finds its most adequate expression in this present 
time.” But there is not only a sense of personal participation in 
these moral liabilities; there is also a sense of responsibility for 
being such a participant. It may be claimed that one cannot be 
held responsible for sin which one has not personally committed, 
but the Christian conscience has known better; and it is learning 
better today. It may similarly be claimed that a person cannot in 
reason be held responsible for social situations which he has not 


produced. 
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This may be illustrated by our position in the present capital- 
istic social order which by its very nature seems to produce ex- 
ploitation in direct ratio to profits. Whether we will or no, our 
purchase of goods causes the continuance in frequent instances 
of child and adult labor conditions that are ghastly; to mention in 
passing only one indictment of the system. Many a man acknowl- 
edges that he is thus a moral partner in the evils of his time but 
he salves his conscience by the reflection that he is an involuntary 
partner. He did not ask to be born into the situation; he cannot 
avoid remaining in it and therefore his responsibility is strictly 
limited. To such logic there is but one answer: in point of fact 
he is right. But Christianity has never remained content with 
mere fact. It has always proclaimed faith as well. 

To a Christian, doctrine is more than a statement of fact: it is 
a proposal of faith. Doctrine implies attitude. This can be illus- 
trated readily in the Christian belief in God. When we say we 
believe in God, we imply that there is something to be done which 
is an inevitable corollary of that belief: we are going to worship 
God, serve him, trust him. So with the doctrine of original sin. 
The Calvinist with his agonized conscience, and the modern so- 
cially-minded Christian who acknowledges his unavoidable share 
in the social sinning of his own day, voluntarily accept a respon- 
sibility for participating in the situation which on the basis of 
reason alone they should be excused from accepting. Here indeed 
is faith ina glorious aspect. Such faith is a freely assumed respon- 
sibility which issues in redemptive participation in efforts to ame- 
liorate or to reorganize evil social situations. The doctrine of 
original sin has always stood for the stimulus of this kind of faith, 
for the acceptance of this self-assumed responsibility for doing 
one’s most to rectify the social ills of mankind. 

But we have not yet done with the doctrine of original sin 
through which John Calvin and orthodox Christianity are making 
their way back into the precincts of theological liberalism. It was 
said facetiously of Irving Babbitt that every night before he re- 
tired he looked under his bed to see if Rousseau were hiding 
there. To a literary humanist like Professor Babbitt, Rousseau 
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symbolized the Romantic period of European culture. Roman- 
ticists held that the natural man, if left alone to express himself, 
would develop an integrated and altruistic personality. Liberal 
Christianity is the heir of this idealistic view of human nature. 
One of its early American champions gloried in the high estimate 
of human nature which distinguished all his own writings. But 
recently in liberal circles optimism has become more critical. 
The initial apocalyptic fervor has worn thin. It is coming to be 
recognized that human beings cannot be isolated from human 
institutions and that neither the one nor the other is easy to change. 
Not self-expression, whether of the individual or of the nation or 
of the class, but self-control, both personal and social, is hailed 
as the necessary gospel even among liberals. This insight is 
nothing more nor less than a rediscovery of the universal “cussed- 
ness” of human nature, which is one of the roots of the doctrine 
of original sin. 

It may well be doubted whether this growing pessimism re- 
specting human nature and this sense of social responsibility will 
be powerful enough to reestablish the doctrine of original sin in 
the creed of religious liberalism. Even more dubious is the ques- 
tion as to whether it would be good theological strategy to permit 
the rejuvenation of the doctrine. It labors under too great a hand- 
icap of mal-association. Nevertheless, religious liberals, at first 
rather to their surprise, but in the end to their gratification, see 
eye to eye with Calvin in so far as they chasten their hopes regard- 
ing the possible moral progress of mankind and as at the same 
time they voluntarily undertake to do their utmost to advance 
that progress. 


II 


Calvin is also coming back in the turn which the social gospel 
is taking in our day. A historian of Christian thought has de- 
clared that Calvin’s significance is far greater in the realm of 
government than it is in that of theology. “It was as an ecclesias- 
tical statesman that he did his greatest work.” Calvin came to 
grips with the issue of state and church and declared that the 
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church was responsible for determining the will and truth of God 
for the social order, which the state was duly obliged to carry out. 
Geneva became, under his dictatorship, a Christian city, a kind 
of miniature Christendom. Calvin embraced the whole com- 
munity in his efforts to provide the communion of saints; that is 
to say, the church, with its natural environment. Professor Mc- 
Neill puts the case in a succinct sentence: “The discipline of the 
saints was applied with the consent of their elected magistrates 
to all the citizens.” 

When Calvinism was brought to this country by the early Puri- 
tan emigrants, a similar application of the social gospel was made 
in New England. The church demanded and was accorded re- 
sponsibility for setting up the standards for the secular and spirit- 
ual welfare of the inhabitants of the Massachusetts theocracy. 
A proper civil rule, according to John Winthrop, the first Gov- 
ernor, was one which would contribute to the erection of that 
spiritual Utopia which the church found outlined in the Bible. 
Both these Holy Commonwealths broke down and the ideal of a 
Christendom which brought them into being was temporarily for- 
gotten. 

Today’s prophets have returned to the central issue of the rela- 
tion of the church and the state. The Holy Commonwealth is 
again envisioned. They are not thinking of the preservation of 
the church as an end in itself, though the experience of the Ger- 
man churches reminds them that the time might come even in 
this country when self-preservation would become temporarily 
the major task of the churches. They are not thinking in terms 
of palliative measures in minor reform, the binding up of the 
wounds of the victims of our economic and militaristic system— 
though these are not forgotten. But, with a vision as comprehen- 
sive and as incisive as that of Calvin, they combine a criticism of 
contemporary social life with an insistence upon a reorganization 
of the present social system as a whole in behalf of security, peace, 
individual freedom and distributed property. A Christendom has 
once more become the consuming passion of these Protestant 
preachers and statesmen of the social gospel. The range of appli- 
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cation is enormously wider than Calvin dreamed of, but the angle 
of vision is once more the same. Calvin is coming back. 


IT] 


John Calvin made a theological doctrine out of the old proverb 
that you can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink. 
Experience, accumulating in our day, makes the doctrine again 
intelligible. Consider the social sciences. Their first hopes of 
social control have dimmed as leaders in the field have come to 
recognize a pervasive element of incalculability in life and his- 
tory. Some psychologists, to be sure, still stake their case on the 
theory that individuals can be conditioned by the psychological 
mechanism of the stimulus-response bond to whatsoever desired 
social behavior. But behaviorism has begun to curtail its prom- 
ises, having discovered that the mechanism does not always work 
as calculated. Educators cease to cherish utopian expectations 
regarding the process of teaching. Something recalcitrant, some- 
thing arbitrary, upsets the best laid programs of study and cur- 
ricular reform. I suppose our social planners are the most san- 
guine of our social scientists at the moment. These statesmen have 
begun to take forethought for the future economy and social or- 
ganization of the country. They think in terms of fifty and a 
hundred years. They ride the wave of the popularity of national 
planning. But few of them appear to doubt that their plans, 
necessary as they are, will run afoul of adventitious, apparently 
arbitrary, factors that will force them to scrap existing procedures 
and plan anew. 

The physical sciences reénforce the social sciences at this point 
of incalculability. Heisenberg has formulated the principle of 
indeterminacy. He believes that the incalculable movement of 
electrons, atoms and protons is due neither to our ignorance nor to 
the unavoidable altering of their motion by our measuring in- 
struments. The law of causality is challenged. According to 
Professor Arthur Compton “knowledge of the initia] conditions 
does not enable us to predict what will happen, for with the same 
nitial conditions we cannot consistently produce the same effects.” 
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This principle of indeterminacy is so recent an hypothesis of the 
cosmologist that with rare exceptions theologians have not sought 
to relate it to their own thinking. And those who have done so, 
like Professors Lyman and Macintosh, have utilized it in diver- 
gent ways. 

It is unlikely that this sense of the incalculable will issue for 
us as it did for Calvin in a doctrine of the inscrutable and arbi- 
trary will of God, or in a revival of his doctrine of miracles. Yet 
what may be called a doctrine of the negatively miraculous 1s 
gaining in popularity. A negative miracle is characterized by the 
absence of effect which should follow a given cause. ‘The term 
is awkward and not particularly illuminating and deserves no 
verbal immortality. But what it stands for is patent enough. Man 
proposes and God disposes. There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip. The best laid plans of mice and men. . . . Such common 
sayings savor of triteness. But they are far from banal for now 
they are seen to illustrate not only our private experiences but also 
our social experience on a public scale and our cosmical expe- 
rience as well. Between effort and achievement no calculable 
connection exists. This rediscovery of what he would call the 
secret and arbitrary will of God, John Calvin would find con- 
genial to his own thinking. 

“Some play at chess,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson in a whim- 
sical mood, “some at cards, some at the Stock Exchange. I play 
at cause and effect.” Hespoke for our time. It would bea mistake 
to over-stress the principle of indeterminacy. There remains suf- 
ficient dependability to justify belief in the existence of “law” in 
the physical, personal and social realms. Psychologists have been 
exposing autistic thinking for the wishfulness it is. They point 
out that actually individuals live in an inner world of law and 
order. If they insist upon living as though in a kind of fairy-land 
where to wish for a thing is to have it, they are likely to land in 
an institution for the mentally disordered with the ominious label 
of schizophrenia affixed to their case-record. In the sphere of 
public affairs it has become a commonplace on the part of reli- 
cious leaders—none the less valid for all that—to interpret the 
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depression as the after-effect of our trying to live in a kind of 
fairy land of acquisitive and competitive desires on an interna- 
tional scale. There are laws of social relationship as well as of 
mental health which can be abrogated by us only at the cost of 
suffering for ourselves and for society at large. 

Small wonder, then, that the phrase “facing reality” has be- 
come one of the catch-words of our day. Psychologists, novelists, 
statesmen, as well as religious leaders, mouth the words. Their 
purport is clear. Away with sentimentality and subjectivity! We 
must take off our rose-colored spectacles. Doctor Johnston Ross 
used to delight and annoy his students at Union Theological Sem- 
inary by his inimitable and impish caricature of the soft kind of 
liberal who prayed to God as “Dear Daddy.” The blasphemous 
sentimentality of that kind of prayer and theology is little in evi- 
dence these days. 

Realism in religion does not necessarily imply pessimism, any 
more than realism in literature must blossom in filth. So Calvin 
faced reality, but he did not despair of the power of God to bring 
things out to a satisfactory conclusion. Within the limits of our 
own experience today we too can see something of the hopeful 
operation of the principle of facing reality. The individual who 
has the knowledge and the courage to look at his emotional self 
candidly has a much better chance of gaining or maintaining his 
mental health than has the individual who refuses to face himself. 
The social groups which discover the laws of inter-related living 
tend to survive when others crash. So it is that realism of one 
sort or another has become increasingly attractive to those who 
thoughtfully consider the predicaments of our time. 

Among religious thinkers today are a group who style them- 
selves Religious Realists. The Calvinistic mood and mind are 
theirs. Among them are to be numbered a score of theologians 
young and old; men like Paul Tillich of Germany and Walter 
Horton in this country. Their most substantial utterance to date is 
to be found in a composite volume edited by Professor D. C. 
Macintosh, and in Professor Lyman’s admirable Meaning and 
Truth of Religion. But unless all signs fail these books represent 
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the first trickle only of a stream of thought and publication which 
will enlarge rapidly in the next few years. 

The varieties of realism held by these Religious Realists it is 
unnecessary to explore. They are by no means a well-knit school 
philosophically or theologically. But they agree in opposing sub- 
jectivity in religion. In so far as that subjectivity stems from 
Schleiermacher’s emphasis on religious experience and from 
Ritschl’s emphasis upon religious value-judgments, these Reli- 
gious Realists dissociate themselves from religious liberalism to 
which otherwise as a whole they belong. Liberalism they feel 
has been too much concerned with the religious subject. They 
turn to the religious object. Religion is only the experience people 
have of God, who is the object and originating source of that 
experience. No God, no religion. 

A student in one of our seminaries a few years ago appended 
a sub-title to every paper he wrote in his classes in theology: An 
Essay in Objective Theology. This young recruit, now himself 
a theological writer of increasing distinction, symbolizes the 
major pre-occupation of the Religious Realists. They propose to 
search out the nature of the Real Other which is independent of 
our thinking as well as of our wishing. They recognize the exist- 
ence of “objective significant structures” on which our existence 
and our values are based. In brief, human beings are not the 
center of the world. We do not create the world; nor can we 
successfully set up a scale of values according to our own fancy. 
Even our value-judgments are not subjective; they are “some- 
thing to be discovered not something to be made.” The pragmatic 
strain of Ritschlianism with its stress upon the satisfaction of 
interests and desires as the test of truth no longer appeals to these 
Religious Realists, though a man like Professor Calhoun seeks 
to call a halt to the flight from religious pragmatism by asserting 
that relevance to human desire does not necessarily imply objec- 
tive falsity. 

It is hardly necessary to draw the parallel between the theo- 
centric temper of the Religious Realists and of Calvin. A com- 
mon lust for objectivity drives them both. What the Calvinist 
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meant to say, among other things, by his doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of God is just what these men are asserting. God stands 
over against humanity. His ways are not our ways but our ways 
must become his ways if we are to survive physically and spiritu- 
ally. The dictatorship of God negatives every human dictator- 
ship in the realm of politics, morals and imagination. Few of the 
Religious Realists are ready to take over the Calvinistic vocabu- 
lary and none of them does more than pick and choose among the 
objective principles of Calvin. They reject for instance his ob- 
jective doctrine of revelation. The fellowship of the church does 
not provide them with an intimate symbol of objective reality, 
as it does many of their contemporaries in this church-minded 
age. But by and large they share the mood of Calvin. Like him 
they value truth more than pleasantness. They seek to escape 
from the curse of subjectivity into the reliable objectivity of that 
dynamic order of reality which, if not irrelevant to our desires, 
is at least not subservient to them. Their thinking is an echo of 
the mind of Calvin. 


V 


More cohesive, self-conscious and aggressive than these Amer- 
ican Religious Realists are the Barthian theologians on the con- 
tinent. There can hardly be said to be a Barthian movement in 
America as yet. Beginning less than twenty years ago this move- 
ment has in an incredibly short time by means of translations of its 
major works, expositions and critiques, become familiar if not 
intelligible to many American churchmen. To reproduce the 
fervor of its religious spirit is needless. Nor is an outline of its 
theologies called for. I say theologies advisedly, for, now that its 
first apocalyptic and prophetic onslaught has subsided, its major 
theological leaders, Barth, Brunner and Gogarten, show signs of 
going separate ways. What is called for here is some account of 
the Calvinistic elements in this movement. 

Like Calvin, these men are touched at the very center of their 
being by a sense of the awful majesty of the creating and Redeem- 
ing God of love. Like Calvin, too, their acknowledgment of 
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the nothingness of man serves as a foil to bring out the overpow- 
ering mastery of God. In the name of the Wholly Other they 
combat the idealisms, the utopias, the self-reliances, in short, the 
pride of human minds. They proclaim the jealousy of God, who 
makes absolute demands upon mankind. When driven to speak 
of God, which they are loath to do, they speak in terms of para- 
dox. They deny the possibility of human knowledge of God. 
Only as he reveals himself can he be known. This revelation is 
somehow contained in the Bible. The human response, divinely 
initiated through the Holy Spirt, is a personal decision or choice. 
Without such faith God cannot be known—a pragmatic touch 
which is inwrought in all genuine religion. This doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is their traditional way of asserting the validity of 
the religious intuition as a discoverer of truth; but they limit the 
operation of this Spirit-intuition to the revelation of the Word 
of God in the Bible, whose “truth carries its own trustworthiness 
within itself.” The principle of disinterestedness, which is also 
close to the center of vital religion, finds expression in their con- 
stant reference to the sole glory of God. All this is good Calvin- 
ism; some of it is acute Calvinism. Most of all it is Calvinism 
come alive. 

If this were all, the movement might serve religious liberalism 
as a corrective of subjectivism and utilitarianism with the full 
force of its religious exaltation; as Augustine served his day, and 
Calvin and Jonathan Edwards theirs. For these Barthians stand 
in a great tradition. But they have embarrassed themselves by the 
very ebullience of their convictions. Faith has gone to their 
heads and they are having a difficult time to maintain any consist- 
ency in the exaggerations of their positions. 

The principle of discontinuity is one source of their present 
weakness, though as a polemic with which to extricate them- 
selves from their liberal and cultural background it has proved 
exceedingly useful. They still persist in ringing the changes upon 
this principle; now it is discontinuity between God and man; now 
between transcendence and immanence, or between eternity and 
time, or infinity and finiteness, grace and sin, faith and reason, 
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revelation and discovery. At no point will they admit the prin- 
ciple of unity, of organism, of continuity. If the history of Chris- 
tian thought and experience has anything to teach us it is that 
such a ruthless splitting apart of reality contains within itself the 
seeds of destruction. Calvin knew better. He is not coming back 
in such exaggerations as this, although he may be quoted as giving 
partial authority for such a split theology. But Calvin was saved 
from pressing transcendence into an extreme one-sidedness by 
the saving (common) grace of his humanist upbringing and by 
his profound interest in human affairs. 

Emil Brunner comes closer to the mind of Calvin at this point 
than does Karl Barth. Despite his maledictions upon human 
nature as incapable, by virtue of its depravity, of ascertaining 
metaphysical or moral or religious truth, Brunner makes a tenta- 
tive, if not wholly understandable, gesture toward a natural the- 
ology. He claims that human beings may discover the creative 
activity of God in the great psychological and social institutions 
like the family, the state, and the church, which he calls “the 
orders of creation.” In and through them a person may ascertain 
the divine will apart from revelation and faith. Calvin’s doctrine 
of common grace squints in the same direction. Calvin held that 
the image of God was not wholly wiped out by the Fall of Man. 
In face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, I would not 
maintain that either Calvin or Brunner carries this humanism 
very far. They hedge it about with restrictions and minimize it 
by emphasizing the depravity of the human mind. Nevertheless 
this strain is present in the thought of both, a saving common 
sense that accounts for the persistent freshness and attractiveness 
of their views. 

In another respect Barth shows signs of moving away from the 
theological master he admires and frequently quotes. No one can 
read far in the Institutes, to say nothing of the exegetical writings 
of Calvin, without becoming profoundly impressed by the prac- 
tical slant of his mind. One keeps coming upon references and 
even chapter headlines like this: “The proper application of this 
doctrine to render it useful to us.”” But Barth, like Origen in the 
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ancient church, has become increasingly interested in speculative 
theology. Having started with a sharp criticism of orthodoxy on 
the ground that it tends to substitute intellectualism for ethical 
sensitivity and personal decision, his writings appear to delve 
deeper and deeper into a kind of spectator-theology set forth in 
terms of traditional dogmas. 


Dean Sperry, who delights his readers with unexpected refer- 
ences to sea and mountains, has compared the movement of reli- 
gious thought to a vessel sailing against the wind in a series of 
tacks. “Given a historic religion it is thus at one moment bent 
upon glorifying God and at another moment upon vindicating 
man. We might call these two directions which religion takes in 
history its starboard and port tacks.” In one of the yacht races 
in the last America’s Cup series between the challenging British 
sloop Endeavor and the American defender Enter prise, the latter 
vessel continued on one of its tacks so long that it ran into a stretch 
of calm weather in which it drifted helplessly while its rival, 
which had come about in time, raced home with taut sheet and 
hull well down. So our Religious Realists seem to me to have 
tacked in time. They will not run into the spiritual doldrums 
which I suspect the Barthian movement is headed for; doldrums 
of skepticism or of intellectualistic orthodoxy. Reproducing at 
many points Calvin’s temper of mind the Religious Realists have 
avoided his exaggerated depreciation of human ability. Yet they 
have not lost his sense of objectivity and of the sovereignty and 
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CATHEDRAL WARMTH 
By FLORENCE MARIE SENN 


is). of the driving sleet and piercing cold of the winter night, 
I take sanctuary at the twilight hour 

Within the sheltering walls of this great temple of stone. 

Shut out is the strong lake wind, 

Shut in is this vast space, 

Warmed for one vesper hour 

With tons and tons of coal. 


Here, in the quiet, uplifted by the beauty of high art, 
Inspired by heavenly strains of organ music, 
A few of usseek God. . . . 


But my vision of Him is blurred by a great mountain of coal; 
I see men, like ants, digging in the dark earth, 

Bringing up out of the mines, with gruelling labor, 

This heaped-up treasure of latent energy 

Wherewith to warm the vasty spaces 

Of mighty temples 

Built to the glory of God. 


And all around that mountain of coal, 

I can see hundreds of tiny cabins; 

And within them, shivering mothers and little children 
Going supperless to bed. 


I know now why I do not find God in the temples men have built 
for Him. 


I go out, and walk and walk in the blustery night 
To make my peace with Him. . 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC FREEDOM? 
BY VIRGIL CVALDRICH 


TELL me, P, if you saw a group of poor, jobless per- 
sons agitating to defend the Constitution on the score 
@ of economic liberty, what would you dor 
P. I would thenceforth believe myself subject to 
serious hallucinations. 

Q. You know, I think Will Rogers touched the central nerve 
of the American philosophy of economic freedom when, in 
Alaska, he made the acute political observation that Eskimos are 
as thick up there as rich men at a defend-the-Constitution 
meeting. 

P. And Rogers was himself a rich man. Good old Will! 

Q. If we asked the typical American defender of economic 
liberty just what it is he is defending, I could guess his answer. 

Pee liets haveit 

Q. He would say that he is defending the inalienable privilege 
of any capable citizen to realize his economic powers in the law- - 
ful regulation of his own affairs, to stand upright in the fulness 
of his earning-stature and to out-run less capable competitors in 
the arena of making a living, all to the public benefit. 

P. That would strike me dumb. Would you have something 
left to say? 

Q. It seems that his is a guts-and-brains principle of economic 
freedom. Anyone who has the guts and the brains must not be 
prevented by the economic system from getting ahead. The sys- 
tem whose legislation does prevent competitive getting-ahead 
contains shackled, not free, members. 

P. Are you agreeing with him, or simply stating his view? 

Q. Both. 

P. How unexcitingly orthodox! You’re becoming as thorough 
a political fundamentalist as that politician we heard yesterday. 

Q. Do you mean that you cannot stomach this cOmpcp ie 
principle of economic freedom? 
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P. Well, capable individuals should perhaps be permitted to 
get ahead in some sense, but is that all there is to being econom- 
ically free in a democratic society? 

Q. That precisely is the question. We have just seen how the 
competitive principle does seem to be the sole content of the cur- 
rent American concept of economic freedom—the concept 
around which legislation turns. But perhaps economic liberty 
has other dimensions such that, in defending it, we are really 
fighting for more than our politician realizes. 

P. Let’s convince him of that. 

Q. Better convince ourselves first. Consider again those jobless 
people. Are they economically free? 

P. Yes, in the sense that the system does not make it impossible 
for them to get ahead, if only they have the guts and the brains. 

Q. Exactly. The very nature of the getting-ahead or competi- 
tive process make it impossible for all to win in the economic 
game, so we must not blame the system for that. But what pre- 
vents the members of our economic system from all being eco- 
nomically active at once? 

P. The system itself. 

Q. In this respect, then, we are denied economic liberty? 

P. Why, yes. The percentage of the population which is forced 
by the system itself to be economically idle is certainly not free. 

Q. So we have hit upon another dimension of freedom, one 
which is generally overlooked by the political liberty-lovers. Of 
course we cannot demand of a system that it provide for all its 
members’ getting ahead at once, but we can—and as believers in 
a democratically structured society we should—demand of it 
that it permit simultaneous economic activity on the part of all 
able-bodied members. If the system prevents such activity, it 
again contains shackled, not free, members. 

P. So you may be economically bound rather than free in two 
senses, either if you can’t get ahead or if you can’t work. 

Q. Yes, and loss of liberty to the typical American liberty- 
lover means exclusion only from the first of these two dimensions, 
namely, from the field of uncurbed expansion after having got 
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an economic foothold. But loss of liberty is also suffered by 
those whom the system prevents from obtaining any foothold at 
all. And this is just as genuine or necessary a dimension of eco- 
nomic freedom as the other competitive one. 

P. You're beginning to sound unconstitutional. 

Q. You mean non-constitutional. Much of the progressive 
current legislation which, by clever verbal twists, is being branded 
as anti- or un-constitutional is simply non-constitutional, in as 
much as its subject matter falls outside that of the Constitution. 
The conflict is not so much between this new legislation and the 
Constitution as between the new legislation and the vested inter- 
ests of powerful economic units based solely on the guts-and- 
brains principle. The Constitution itself simply contains no care- 
ful analysis of the dimensions of economic freedom in a democ- 
racy, such that anything I say in this respect does not contradict 
it. I wish, by the way, that the ninth amendment, though it was 
intended as a limitation on the power of federal government, 
would more frequently be interpreted to mean that the state- 
ment of rights (e.g., economic liberty) by the Constitution is of 
necessity vague and incomplete, such that constitutional rights 
shall be subject to recurrent and impartial definition and shall not 
disparage or deny others retained by the people. But let’s get 
back to our point about the various dimensions or conditions of 
freedom. 

P. Yes, but what shall we say, Q, to the objection that the pres- 
ent economic structure does leave all of its members simultane- 
ously free to work, in the sense that even the down-and-outer is 
not prevented by law to foist himself into, as you say, the arena of 
making a living? He needs only to make a special effort. 

Q. We shall say that, though the system leaves us all simul- 
taneously free to work, it does not leave us all free to work simul- 
taneously. We are indeed all free at the same time to struggle 
to work, but we are not free to work all at the same time. That is 
an important difference. And a democracy stands for freedom in 
the latter sense—the right to simultaneous economic activity. If 
the number of able-bodied members exceeds the number of avail- 
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able jobs, and the system ignores this shortage of positions by 
fortifying only the guts-and-brains principle, it is more aristo- 
cratic than democratic in its economy. It permits economic 
servitude of a kind, and such freedom as is realized therein is a 
truncated or partial freedom, something for the privileged few. 

P. Will you make your speeches shorter, please? I forget the 
beginning by the time you get to the end. 

Q. Have your way, Socrates. Free to get ahead and free to 
work, those are the two dimensions of economic liberty we have 
thus far discovered. We deny neither and support both. 

P. Are there any other dimensions? 

Q. I was going to ask you that. What do you say? 

P. Whatever you wish—if it seems reasonable. 

Q. Well, consider the average janitor. Suppose for the mo- 
ment that employment of some sort is guaranteed him by the eco- 
nomic system, and that he is not prevented from getting ahead 
competitively. In other words, suppose him free in both the di- 
mensions we have already discussed. Does he then enjoy eco- 
nomic freedom in the full sense? 

P. I would still hate to be an average janitor. 

Q. Whyr 

P. When Christmas comes around, or when his wife gets sick 
or needs a new hat, or when she has a baby, or when the children 
need winter clothing—well, he has times of dreading all that. 
Very often it makes him hate his job, since there’s no real support 
in it. In such moments he prefers the life of a bum, even with its 
whiskers, bugs and buckshot from behind. Believe me, his pref- 
erence is not unreasonable. 

Q. Answer my question, is he economically free? 

P. Look here, Q, the system must satisfy not only a man’s need 
to work, but the need to like his work, if he is to be economically 
free. The man who is forced by circumstances to do.what he can- 
not reasonably like to do can scarcely be said to be free in the full- 
blown sense of the term. That’s my answer. 

Q. And mine. So the system can satisfy our first two condi- 
tions by supplying a man with work and allowing him to get 
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ahead, and still not have emancipated him economically. It must, 
besides, make it possible for him to like his work or want to do it, 
if the economic emancipation is to be complete. 

P. Precisely, and that’s a third dimension. 

Q. So it seems. Not prevented from getting ahead, not pre- 
vented from working, and not prevented from liking to work— 
there are the three dimensions. 

P. How, in the name of heaven, can we expect our economic 
system to let millions of workers all do what they like to do? 
Arne’t we toying with a Utopiar 

Q. Will you let me make a little speeche 

Pimayesea ttle one: 

Q. To provide for the condition of economic option may at 
first sight seem a staggering impossibility. But the difficulty is 
really not so great. The vast majority of persons are born with 
predilections so feeble that they could fit, temperamentally or 
from the point of view of native endowment, into almost any po- 
sition and like it. Schopenhauer’s realistic estimate of the aver- 
age human being needs little revision. A position becomes dis- 
tasteful to the average man, not because he was born to do some- 
thing else, but because it is insufficient. He can be induced to like 
the particular job which he happens to have or which is circum- 
stantially prescribed, if it will decently feed and clothe him and 
his family. You can’t expect anyone to love a source of pseudo- 
support, can your 

Peeciardly. 

Q. One could want or like to do almost any work if only it | 
were sufficient. Even in those rare cases where predilection or 
special talent is a genuine—not a sentimental—consideration, a 
sufficient job, though not in the field of a man’s genius, might 
nevertheless be desirable. The genius could like it, since it would 
have the value of an economic foothold, something to stand on 
without physical misconditions till he could work himself— 
should he choose to—into the sphere more congenial to his spe- 
cial bent. 


P. Spinoza preferred grinding lenses to teaching philosophy, 
though philosophy was his genius. 
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Q. Yes, he refused to professionalize his genius and make a 
living by its exercise, even when offered one of the most impor- 
tant professional chairs in Europe. He had lenses to grind. 
He /iked to grind them, though his head and his heart were far 
removed from the work of his hands. After all, a man is not 
finicky about and finds a homely content in what he does with his 
hands, if only it does not distract him by being economically in- 
sufficient. 

P. When isa job sufficient? 

Q. That, together with the accompanying executive problem 
of what legal mechanism would make work sufficient, is some- 
thing we haven’t time to face here. We want only to convince 
ourselves of the complexity of economic freedom—what in our 
terminology is its multi-dimensional character. So far as I can 
see, those persons are economically free who are members of a 
system which does not prevent them from earning a living col- 
lectively or in concert, from liking their work, and from dis- 
tinguishing themselves by special effort and its corresponding re- 
ward. Do you detect any other dimensions? 

P. No. 

Q. Then we shall conceive economic liberty as tri-dimensional 
henceforth and take polite pains to point this out to its sturdy and 
raucous defenders, if we chance upon any more of them. A man 
should understand fully what he loves and defends, if he is to 
love well and wisely. 

P. You haven't as yet faced a major problem. 

Q. Quite likely. 

P. How are you going to satisfy in any given society all three 
conditions at oncer 

Q. You are afraid that they conflict with one another? 

P. The guts-and-brains principle seems to militate against the 
other two. The system which allows individuals or. corporations 
to grow into economic giants relegates many of its members even- 
tually to the limbo of economic inactivity and insufficient income. 
That’s what has happened in the United States, to say the least. 

Q. You don’t want us to leave the competitive dimension out 


altogether, do your 
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P. No, it would make people indolent to be assured sufficient 
work and have nothing to gain by special effort. 

Q. One way to minimize the danger is, on the one hand, so to 
order the economic structure as to cause the indolent, less efficient 
workers to filter down automatically into relatively unstable po- 
sitions into which and out of which they are shuffled by orders 
from above according to the public need, and, on the other hand, 
to allow the capable and diligent worker to elevate himself to 
those levels of endeavor where he is less subject to the pressure 
of orders from superiors. So we must not ignore that dimension 
in which a man becomes active thanks to guts and brains. The 
economic life of the people must be permitted to unfold in all 
three dimensions. 

P. Now will you face my problem? 

Q. Let me solve it by some hypothetical statements. I want to 
avoid being categorical and dogmatic about this issue. Jf there 
is to be genuine economic freedom in all its phases—as members 
of a democracy we should be willing to assert this condition cate- 
gorically—then all three dimensions are to be recognized; and 
if the failure to fix any limit to the growth of economic agents 
renders the guts-and-brains principle incompatible with the other 
two, then an upper limit should be fixed. 

P. That sounds sensible. 

Q. The dimension of freedom-to-work-of-some-sort would 
give a substructure or bottom to our economic edifice, beneath 
which no member of the system would be permitted to fall. The 
dimension of freedom-to-like-work would give it a middle sec- — 
tion and some elevation. The dimension of freedom-to-get-ahead 
would make it a sky-scraper. A ceiling would probably be a 
wholesome because natural appendage—some limit to the growth 
of economic giants. 

P. Yes, since without it the superstructure might become too 
much for the substructure. It might throw men out of work or 
render their work insufficient. 

Q. You know, P, I rather like the economic system we have 
constructed. 

P. Or quixotically dreamed about. 
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Q. In our present American system, the losers in the game of 
making a living are the men completely out of work. They are 
permitted by the system to fall through the bottom of the sphere 
of economic activity, where they are suffered either to become 
bare consumers, dependent on charity or relief agencies, or, if too 
proud to take something for nothing, to walk out into the night 
of living-on-nothing. 

P. Dying-on-nothing, rather. 

Q. On the other hand, losing and winning is a wholesome proc- 
ess, if subject to some regulation. There is valuable fun in scram- 
bling for positions even in the economic sphere. But the virtues 
of scrambling could well be safeguarded, not by shortage of 
places as in a game of musical chairs, but by positions which real- 
ize freedom in one, two or three of its dimensions. 

P. Yes, hold up the distinction of wealth before a man’s eyes 
and you may be sure he will engage in a spectacular acquisitive 
struggle. 

Q. And why make the loser the man without a job? Perhaps 
it would be more consonant with what we really believe to be 
right to make him simply the man with “any old job,” since after 
all we don’t want him and his wife and children to suffer hunger 
and exposure and the stigma of dependence on charity. 

P. Anyway, that’s how I feel about it. Do you think our poli- 
tician feels that way? 

Q. Partially so. What our politicians fail to see, though, is 
that in defending Economic Liberty, with capitals, they are 
standing up for a tri-dimensional value, the right to which should 
be fortified by a kind of legislation different from that whose sole 
purpose is to buttress the gigantic winners in the game. 

P. Yes, that shows how the American conception of freedom 
singles out but one of its dimensions. 

Q. And it explains why economic liberty has degenerated into 
economic libertinism, in many quarters. To quote the Constitu- 
tion in defense of such lopped-off liberty is practically as bad as 
quoting the Bible to some devilish end. 

P. Let’s not take to moralizing, if we can help it. This is logi- 
cal analysis. 
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Q. With moral implications. But, again, have your way. Have 
we arrived at any conclusions? 

P. Probably several, but I havea criticism to make. 

Q. Make it. 

P. There is a partisan quality throughout our discussion. We 
seem to be more in favor of the Democrats and the New Deal 
than of the Republicans with their constitutional spasms. I wish 
our logical analysis of economic freedom had occurred on a 
higher level. 

Q. I suppose there will always be progressive and reactionary 
or conservative parties. Personally, I favor neither in the ab- 
stract, and I think no man intelligently can. To be reactionary is 
good horse sense if we have evolved out of something better than 
we are headed for. To be conservative is good horse sense if we 
have attained something better than what lies behind or before. 
And to be progressive is good horse sense if something better— 
and attainable—lies ahead. I am not sure that the present policies 
of the New Deal type are, from the point of view of the economic 
emancipation of the country, as effective as other conceivable 
ones. 

P. But the big-business men are ganging up against them and 
doesn’t that show that these policies aim at establishing something 
wider than the guts-and-brains principle? 

Q. Yes, President Roosevelt’s zdeal does seem closer than the 
Republican ideal to our ideal of economic freedom. But his ideal 
is by no means identical with that mass of New Deal legislation 
designed to realize it. In this respect, we are not partial towards 
the Democrats and their New Deal, and our analysis remains 
above the level of prejudiced party-defense. President Roosevelt 
himself has detected and asserted this non-partisan character of 
his ideal. Of course, we bump here into the problem of whether 
anyone can be above prejudice.... 
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GOD AS MORE THAN MIND 
By ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN 


¢¢°@ DO not believe in intellectual peace. I believe in intel- 
lectual conflict. But the issue of conflict must be a real 
issue.” So wrote Professor Wieman some years ago, and 
went on: “Nothing is more important than to discuss the nature 
of God.”** This paper is written in the spirit of his vigorous 
words, and with reference to an aspect of just the issue which they 
specify: the nature of God. To this problem, as every one knows, 
Wieman has devoted some of the most perceptive, influential, 
and salutary theological writing of our time. I desire to deal 
here with one phase of the problem primarily in the form in 
which he has stated it. Granted that God is “more than Mind,” 
as we both affirm, how should that phrase be understood? Does 
it, or does it not, mean to deny that the nature of God is analogous 
to the nature of such mind as we know in men? Wieman now 
commits himself fully to such denial. “Mind,” he writes, “is 
just exactly what God is not.” “God is not intelligence, for what 
God does is . . . exactly the opposite of what intelligence 
does.”” I seem to find, on the contrary, some ground for prefer- 
ring the view that God “is Mind, and more,’* rather than that 
God’s nature involves complete exclusion of mind. Hence the 
present paper. 
I 
Some analysis of our respective theses will help to locate more 
exactly this focal disagreement and certain more elementary 
differences which underlie it. Notice first the scope of our agree- 
ment, which is wide and deep. We agree, first, that God is 
manifest in human history as a superhuman organizing Power. 
God thus immanent in the web of human living exerts redemptive 
influence for individual and social transformation, not by our 
leave but often in contravention of our efforts and desires. Yet 
to every normal human being, we believe, the way is open to yield 


*The superior figures in this article refer to notes on pages 339-340. 
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himself in complete devotion, if he will, to this inworking of 
God, and in thus yielding up his life, to find more life. God thus 
immanent in the area of human living, Wieman now identifies 
simply with “the growth of meaning and value in the world.’”* 
With this statement I have all sorts of difficulties, some of which 
will be noticed later. For one thing, I am of those who prefer to 
say that such growth is not God in his full being, but “the work 
of God or the manifestation of God,”* and by no means the only 
one. Wieman also, as a matter of fact, really thinks of God in 
more ample terms than this definition, construed in strict accord- 
ance with its context, would permit;° and with his basic judgment 
that in “growth of meaning and value” God manifests himself as 
“superhuman,” I warmly concur. 

We agree, secondly, in affirming the existence of God as or- 
ganizing power in the cosmos at large, beyond the limits of 
human history: power made manifest in such processes as those 
which issue in the emergent evolution of living things within a 
sustaining environment.’ We both recognize different levels of 
value in the actual world and see God at work through “the activi- 
ties of wind and sea and trees, and coal and machines, and much 
else of the choir of heaven and furniture of earth,” toward reali- 
zation of higher orders of value. We agree that not all is God, 
and that “God does not control everything and is not the source 
of everything”; that other factors, among them “chance,” con- 
tribute to making the actual world what it is and becomes. But 
we agree, too, that God “reaches down to the depths of existence, 
and up to the sublimest heights of possibility,” somehow embrac- 
ing possibilities not yet actualized, and progressively effecting 
the actualization of some and the exclusion of others. Wieman 
prefers not to call this divine transcendence of actuality “super- 
natural.” I think that term a good one, if it be used to signalize 
superiority to, not aloofness from, actuality or “nature.” 

We agree, thirdly, on the existence of human minds as active 
factors in the rearrangement of actual events, so as to help or 
hinder the redemptive working of God. The individual mind, 
we agree, is emergent within a social context of cultural heritage 
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and present fellowship, which is itself emergent within Nature. 
Such mind is capable of apprehending past and future, as well as 
present, events; and of working toward the emergence into actual- 
ity of new possibilities and values. Agreed, finally, that the hu- 
man mind cannot by itself, without the co-working of super- 
human factors, effect such actualization. 

So far we are on common ground. The problem now is: What 
nature should be ascribed to these superhuman factors, and cen- 
trally to God? Here our differences take shape. The focal one is 
this: Wieman has now tacitly disavowed his earlier view, that 
“Nature may very well be moved and sustained by the operation 
of a supreme mind or personality,”*® and declares that the work- 
ing of God is “opposite to” the working of human minds; and 
that His nature, therefore, must be thought of as not analogous 
to the nature of mind as we know it in ourselves. God is in essen- 
tial nature wholly other than the mind of man. My conviction is, 
on the contrary, that the working of God is not essentially and 
always opposite to the working of human minds; and that grant- 
ing the inadequacy of every human conception of God, a theology 
is preferable which frankly makes guarded use of analogy to the 
extent of affirming that God is “Mind, and more,” rather than 
one which declares that God is wholly Not-mind, even though 
the latter be understood as intending to affirm God’s superiority. 

Underlying this focal disagreement are at least four others of 
amore elementary sort. We seem to differ sharply in our concep- 
tions of “mechanism” and “organism,” and the relations among 
the things which these terms may denote. We differ in our views 
of human minds and their products. We differ, it would seem, 
as to what sorts of observable events may properly be attributed 
to God. We differ, finally, in our thinking about the ontological 
status of “structure” and “process,” and the propriety of defining 
God as “behavior,” “interaction,” or “growth.” 


| 


Though it may be tedious, a certain amount of preliminary 
spade-work will make discussion of the focal problem more in- 
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telligible. The four underlying differences just mentioned may 
well be considered first, therefore, in the order named. 

“An organism, as distinguished from a mechanism,’ 
Wieman, “is a system in which the whole controls the parts. A 
mechanism is a system in which the parts control the whole.” 
Examples of the former are “atoms and molecules,” and such 
living things as biologists study; whereas “lumps of metal or 
wood or other material can make a mechanism, but not an organ- 
ism.” “It is only the gross aggregate of many atoms and molecules 
lumped together that makes a mechanism.” These definitions 
and illustrations appear in a brief, hastily written comment, and 
cannot fairly be taken as the author’s final word. But the anti- 
thesis which they seek to define is basic to the present discussion, 
and since I have not found in his other writings any statements 
on this point which are more precise, these must be examined 
with some care. 

We note, first, that mechanisms are always physical aggregates, 
on this view, being composed “of many atoms and molecules.” 
Non-physical entities, then—syllogisms, poems, and symphonies, 
for example—are not mechanisms. Of this, more in a moment. 

But among the physical aggregates, which are mechanisms and 
which are not? Wieman’s argument, as we shall see, requires that 
the two classes be sharply distinguished. But his definitions and 
comments provide no clear basis for such distinction. His defi- 
nitions have been quoted. “An organism . . . is a system in 
which the whole controls the parts. A mechanism is a system in 
which the parts control the whole.” Both are systems, be it noted. 
Neither is an aggregate without organization. Hence, the terms 
“lumped together” and “Jumpsof . . . material” may be taken 
as expressing emotional rather than logical discriminations. 

But what is meant by the term “control”? The author explains: 
‘if I break a cog off a machine, the whole machine does not act 
to protect itself or heal the injury or compensate for it . 

But if I nip off a piece of an organism the whole acts in the in- 
terest of the part.” Not exactly. Within limits, the undamaged 
remainder of a not-too-badly injured living organism “acts in 
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the interest of” (sc., toward the completion of) a new whole, by 
effecting such repairs and compensatory growth as may be feas- 
ible; and this is a most striking and significant fact. But it cannot 
be used forthwith, on Wieman’s terms, as a line of demarcation 
between organisms and mechanisms. For one thing, if I nip off 
a suitably chosen piece of a living organism—say the respiratory 
center of a vertebrate, or a sizeable section of a mammal’s heart 
muscle—death quickly ensues, and the whole is destroyed. If I 
nip off one or another of the endocrine glands, growth and be- 
havior are warped; or conversely, if I inject needed hormones 
into an organism distorted by endocrine deficiencies and unable 
to achieve normality unaided, a cure may follow and wholeness 
be restored or achieved. In other words, the whole of a living 
thing is, in important respects, “controlled” by certain of its parts, 
for whose absence or destruction it cannot compensate. 

Moreover, it is precisely the more complex organisms which 
are most vulnerable in this regard; that is, most properly to be 
called mechanisms and least properly to be called organisms, as 
Wieman defines the terms. A decapitated frog can live for 
months, and perform a restricted number of responses; an earth- 
worm cut in two at some point forward of the “girdle” may be- 
come two worms; embryonic sea-urchins and starfish can be dis- 
membered, and develop a complete individual out of each severed 
part; while protozoa normally reproduce by breaking in two and 
growing new wholes out of the halves. In them, “control” of 
the “parts” by the “whole,” in the sense of Wieman’s explanation. 
is far more nearly complete than it is in the more complex ani- 
mals. But this presumably means not that the latter are less truly 
organisms than the former—a strange outcome—but that the pro- 
posed account of the nature and relations of organisms and mech- 
anisms needs revision. 

Without elaborating the point further, let us say that living 
things cannot be simply classed as organisms in Wieman’s sense. 
They are organisms in some sense, no doubt, but they are also 
mechanisms; a mechanistic aspect is not less obvious in the or- 
ganization of the more complex than in that of simpler living 
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bodies; and the effort to separate physical aggregates into “mech- 
anisms” and “organisms” in any absolute way cannot be justified 
on the basis of the proposed definitions. That bodies are or- 
ganized in different ways, and differ in essential respects in their 
behavior, is of course true and important. But the two modes 
of organization characteristic of the things here labeled mech- 
anisms and organisms appear to be, at least in many cases, closely 
associated rather than sharply sundered. I should define the 
terms in such wise as to make clear this interrelation, using 
“mechanism” to refer primarily not to a concrete thing, but to a 
mode of organization in which “external relations” predominate, 
and “organism” to refer to one in which “internal relations” pre- 
dominate ;° recognizing that in any specifiable concrete actuality, 
relations of both sorts are to be found. It is convenient also, of 
course, to call things “mechanisms” or “organisms,” according 
as they seem most obviously to exemplify the one or the other 
of these modes of organization; but when the terms are used in 
this secondary sense, one must be constantly on guard against “the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness.’*® Otherwise, unjustified “‘bi- 
furcation” of actuality results, and all sorts of confusions ensue. 

Next, what should be said of the working of human minds, 
and the products of this working? I am not quite sure whether 
Wieman means to equate mind simply with intelligence. At times 
he appears to do so,” but on the whole I think we agree in using 
“mind” as a more inclusive term; so that when we speak of the 
products of human minds, we mean the products of intelligent 
human behavior in all its complexity, grounded in whatever is 
the ultimate, essential “self.” Intelligence is one distinctive 
aspect of it, not the whole. Further, to say that a house or a book 
is the product of intelligent behavior means not that no other 
factors need enter into its production, but only that intelligent 
behavior seems to be “a necessary part of the cause”? from which 
the product results. So far as human experience goes, “If no 
intelligence, then no house, no book,” seems a highly probable 
judgment. I mean precisely this—no more and no less—in urging 


that one may fairly argue from what man does toward what one 
may believe God does and is. 
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“This reasoning sounds very plausible,” writes Wieman, “pro- 
viding one basic assumption is granted. This assumption is that 
mind as we know it in ourselves does by its intelligent efforts 
create higher kinds of organisms.” (But there is also a converse 
“assumption” here overlooked, as we shall see.)** “Now is it 
true that the human mind ever makes an organism? I believe 
not. The human mind can only make a mechanism.” With this 
judgment I have difficulty at two points. The first is its implied 
dichotomy between organisms and mechanisms, already criti- 
cized as untenable. The second is its declaration that only mech- 
anisms can be produced by the working of human minds. With 
the caution that, as we have seen, the human mind cannot by itself 
make even a mechanism, I venture to affirm that human mind 
can and does “make”—1.e., bring about the actualization of— 
“organisms” as well as “mechanisms,” which would probably or 
certainly not become actual apart from the working of human 
minds. 

I mention three examples. An individual human life, career, 
curriculum vitae, is a product in essential respects of the working 
of that individual’s own mind; which is indeed in its living, 
growing actuality the central constituent, but also an effective 
moulder, of the career which centers about it. This is not to 
affirm the romantic doctrine of self-sufficiency, against which 
Wieman rightly and finely declares himself.’* It is simply to 
affirm what seems to be obvious: that a man’s career though not 
wholly of his making is partly of his making, and that this career 
is not a “mechanism” but an “organism,” not less in so far as it is 
shaped by intelligence than in so far as it is the outcome of other 
factors. Bergson’s brilliant disparagements of “intellect” have 
laid snares for the unwary at this point, and we must not be lured 
nor frightened into them. Intelligence is not itself mechanism; 
nor is an intelligent career more mechanistic than an unintelligent 
one. Next, such concrete situations as constitute friendship are in 
essential respects the product of human minds, with intelligence 
again as one important positive factor. Aristotle was right in 
urging that in friendship, mutual understanding and reciprocal 
knowledge are prime requisites.” And if we take mind to include 
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also feeling, “intuition,” and a myriad more or less obscure per- 
ceptions and impulses, it is the more impossible to regard a 
friendship as in no essential respect the product of minds and 
their working. Thirdly, works of art, systems of thought, and in 
general what goes by the name of human culture, are the outcome 
in essential respects of human thinking, feeling, and intelligent 
acting. These non-physical entities are not, as we have seen, 
mechanisms in Wieman’s sense. And they are clearly inseparable 
in their origins from the working of human minds, which help 
bring about their actualization. 

Here we confront a third disagreement. If it be asked pre- 
cisely how and how far human minds, and how far God, con- 
tribute to the forthcoming of human careers, friendships, and 
cultures, a clear and cogent answer is not easy to give. Wieman, 
indeed, employs just these examples to prove human incapacity, 
and as I understand him, is ready to hazard a very bold assertion: 
that human minds make nothing but negative and auxiliary, not 
positive and constructive contributions to their development. 
Men may tear down the old, but God must raise into life the new. 
Men may put together mortar and stones, but the poignant sym- 
metry of Chartres is wholly God’s doing, and in no part man’s, 
even though without men it would not have come to be. 

I confess this seems to me to obscure a vital truth by a needless 
paradox. It is good to be very jealous for the glory of God; but 
excessive disparagement of man does not, in the long run, glorify 
his Maker. Yes, beauty is given by God, but not as something 
as it were separate from and super-added to the stones hewn by 
men to the builder’s line. Rather, the stones thus hewn exemplify 
beauty, which they directly incarnate. To call the body of the 
cathedral a mechanism, a “gross aggregate of many atoms and 
molecules lumped together,” is to suggest that man’s handiwork 
is in itself devoid of meaning, and that God bestows all meaning 
as an added grace. What then, precisely, would be man’s part? 
Nothing, I judge, that can be named; for what is namable has 
meaning. Even a mechanism, a “gross aggregate,” has meaning 
qua mechanism. Must this too be denied to man and ascribed 
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to God, and if so what is it that man does? Further, what is foul, 
ugly, devilish has meaning. Does such meaning also come from 
God? or, more precisely, is it a manifestation of God? If not, 
whence are these evil meanings? If all meaning be of God, then 
He gives evil as well as good—which Wieman denies. But if 
some meanings, namely evil meanings, have other sources than 
God, why not some good meanings also? On what ground can an 
avowed pluralist’ deny that good as well as evil may be plural, 
and have more than one source, may spring from the action of 
man, or of other agents, as well as from God? Only, I think, on 
the basis of an unverifiable assumption that whereas evil must 
be many, good can be ultimately but one. 

This neoplatonic assumption, which Wieman avows with re- 
spect to “supreme good,” can be carried through logically in 
either of two ways. One is the way of Plotinus and the Christian 
theologians and modern philosophers who have followed his 
lead: the way of monism or singularism, in which plurality (and 
hence evil) tends to be equated with non-being. The other is the 
way of Marcion, whose devoted, tragic zeal split the church of 
his day and still haunts, in their quest for truth, theologians who 
have no thought of going with him: the way of an extreme dual- 
ism, which separates the good God so utterly from the plural 
sources of evil that his creatorhood becomes an unmanageable 
paradox, more readily denied than affirmed. Wieman takes 
neither of these roads to the end; but having set out from Plo- 
tinus’ conviction of the unity of supreme good, he is now in dan- 
ger of tending logically (thought quite unintentionally) toward 
Marcion’s denial of the community of God with the physical 
world and the mechanisms of human living. To this issue we 
must return in a moment. 

Meanwhile, a sounder view, as I think, is one which makes 
room for plurality in the nature and the origin of good as well as 
of evil; and which holds specifically that man also can do positive 
good, can actualize value, not merely “clear the way” for it. 
To speak as though “clearing the way” for good had no positive 
value of its own would be a plain case of fallacious abstraction, 
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the old separation between means and end from which a dynamic 
philosophy should be free. It seems to me better to ascribe mean- 
ing and value directly to what men do with insight and good will. 
The architect and the builders of Chartres not merely laid to- 
gether lumps of stone, as it were blindly. They planned, first, 
a thing of beauty which eye had not seen, but which had entered 
into the heart of man before it took shape at his hands. ‘To sepa- 
rate the vision from the planning seems to me impossible. Beauty 
came, in essential part, because men planned and wrought well. 
What they wrought was not merely a lump of stones, but an in- 
carnation of order, many-in-one. Moreover, its manyness is no 
less essential to the forthcoming beauty than its oneness. To keep 
both these poles clearly in view is one safeguard against false 
abstraction. 

But there is another aspect of this question concerning God’s 
part in the world’s processes. We have urged that the working 
of man’s mind can help bring organisms, not merely mechanisms, 
into being. The converse of that affirmation is that God, like man, 
brings into being mechanisms also, of sorts whose emergence 
apart from the working of supra-physical factors such as mind 
would seem highly improbable. This is the point which, as noted 
above,” Wieman overlooked in his argument to show that “what 
God does is . . . exactly the opposite of what intelligence 
does.” Intelligence makes mechanisms, he says. Well, does not 
God? Who else if not he is ‘‘Maker of heaven and earth”? Who 
else than he has prepared these huge masses to be a home for 
living things, and for men? If it be the work of intellignce to 
rearrange lumps of material into such order that they may sub- 
serve life and thought, where else has such work been done on so 
grand a scaleP But if this be a work of God, in what irrecon- 
cilable way is it “different from what man does”? On the other 
hand, if this be not a work of God, then he is not Creator of 
heaven and earth but Redeemer only, and we are back with Mar- 
cion. A machine-making Demiurge—or perhaps merely a 
Machine—determines our cosmic habitat, and the good God of 
meaning and value strives to save (to invest with meaning) a 
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world that is not his own, and men who are “exactly what God 
is not.” 

I have strained this argument to the verge of caricature just 
because I am so sure that Marcionism is not what Wieman in- 
tends. His God is at work in the cosmos far and wide, as “Prin- 
ciple of Concretion,” and he has affirmed that God’s nature is 
not necessarily and wholly alien to the nature of men.” But this 
his real conviction does not fit well with his recent drastic oppos- 
ing of God to mind. His real conviction goes more aptly with his 
earlier judgment that perhaps “there is operative throughout the 
whole of nature a Mind.” 

The fourth of our underlying differences would require, for 
proper examination, more space than this paper affords. It is a 
far-reaching difference of habit and judgment bearing on the 
status of “structure,” “process,” “behavior,” “interaction,” ‘“‘co- 
operation,” “mutuality” and “growth,” “meaning” and “value.” 
These terms Wieman employs freely as substantives, sometimes 
in what seem to me a valid way, sometimes in a way that seems 
to me misleading. When he talks, thus, of God as “the most 
protecting and sustaining behavior of the universe,” I find 
the proferred conception unsatisfactory but intelligible. Be- 
havior is at least not hypostatized, in such a passage; though a 
specific part of “the universe” rather than the whole might better 
be named as the subject of a specific behavior. 

But when such terms as “interaction,” “growth,” and the like, 
are treated as ultimates, I am puzzled to know just what is meant. 
“Can men love an interactionr Yes, that is just what they always 
love. When I love Mr. Jones, it is not Mr. Jones in the abstract, 
but the fellowship of Mr. Jones.””’ This seems to me to invert the 
true state of the case. “Mr. Jones,” i. e., my friend, is not an 
abstraction but a concrete individual, a unique self; and it is he 
that I love. ‘The followship of Mr. Jones” is not the object of 
my love for him; it is the love itself, or an aspect of it, or a more 
inclusive relationship or situation within which the love is one 
phase. Wieman’s habit in the use of these terms is like McTag- 
gart’s extraordinary definition of “substance,” which Broad has 
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sharply and justly criticized, in terms which apply exactly to the 
usage here under scrutiny.* It can lead, as we shall see, to most 
unhappy results. 

I welcome the evident values of this preference for “dynamic” 
terminology which Wieman shares with Mead, Dewey, and 
Whitehead, and I have no desire to defend that bugbear, an inert 
substratum. But with whatever gain there may be in their dec- 
laration of independence from the scholastic notion of substantial 
being, there is danger of a serious loss of precision. This loss is 
most acute, I think, where concrete experience urges that we rec- 
ognize with full intensity the unique individual as the terminus 
of all relations, behaviors, and interactions. A vivid and inescap- 
able sense of the concrete reality of this and of that individual, 
about whom relationships cluster and from whom, in essential 
part, these all derive their pungency, is another safeguard against 
abstractionism; one which should make it impossible to write, 
for example, even in a moment of inadvertence, as though “per- 
sonality” and “interaction” were interchangeable terms. 


Ill 


We are ready now to examine the focal problem. Is God to 
be thought of, preferably, as “Mind, and more,” or as wholly 
other than mind? 

Let me draw together here some of my reactions to Professor 
Wieman’s conception of God, so far as I am acquainted with it. 
First of all, if it be not presumptuous, I desire to voice the warm 
and deep appreciation I have for his religious insights and affir- 
mations, ranging over a great part of the most vital areas in 
human experience. I mean not merely the specific counsel which 
is so valuable a part of his contribution to our religious living. 
I mean also his fresh, penetrating apprehensions of the nature 
of religion which, for any one who will take time to live with 
them till they become familiar, will inevitably bring new lights 
to bear and new springs of feeling into play. The very conception 
of God which I am here trying to examine with severe critical 
rigor I have found both intellectually suggestive and emotionally 
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stirring. Asa prophet of God’s immanence, Wieman speaks with 
a voice of which we stand in continuing need. 

The more ardently, then, must one desire that his theoretic 
expressions should more adequately and convincingly give voice 
to his living convictions. It is his theory, not his faith, that gives 
forth an uncertain sound: a theory so often recast, in terms osten- 
sibly so exact and actually so fluctuating and ill-coordinated, that 
ambiguities of many sorts weaken and obscure its innate power. 

There is, first, the equivocal characterization of God as “be- 
havior,” “process,” or “interaction” already noticed. These are 
terms which Wieman employs to signalize the actuality of God 
as against abstract form or ideal, and the activity of God as 
against a static ens necessarium, absolute Being. But in avoid- 
ing one sort of abstraction, namely, one which leaves out “becom- 
ing,” they fall into another, and leave out that which “becomes.” 
To call a process “a patterned process,” or ‘a process of inter- 
action,” or a “system of interactions,” or a “structure of existence 
and possibility,” does not really mitigate this basic “fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness.” Any and every process known to us is 
patterned, exemplifies structure, and so on. But whereas some of 
these processes—the fluttering of a leaf, the drifting of a cloud 
—are plainly transitory, superficial, and related to one another 
chiefly in external ways, other processes—the passage of food 
into flesh, the flicker of neural currents through nerves and brain, 
the issuance of purposeful thought into overt act—are bound 
together in such fashion as to appear constituents of more close- 
knit, enduring wholes. To speak as though it were sufficient to 
call these individual wholes “processes” without further speci- 
fication is to do grievous violence to the experienced data which 
it is the theorist’s business to interpret. It is a half-truth which 
can be no less harmful to clarity of apprehension than the unsatis- 
factory alternative (say the notion of inert substratum) which it 
seeks to correct. It blurs both facts and logic. 

For example: “Thus, we say, every existing thing is an inter- 
action. Since God exists, he also is an interaction. If you can 
pray to a personality, you can pray to God conceived as an inter- 
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action, for personality can be so conceived. But you must pray to 
God, and not to the concept of interaction.”” But is this not, as 
regards its logic, like saying: If you can eat bread, you can eat 
stone conceived as body, for bread can be so conceived; but you 
must eat the stone, and not the concept of body. So vague may 
grow one’s transcription of concrete fact and so treacherous one’s 
logical footing when the essential differentie of concrete acts 
and agents are obliterated by an unduly abstract formula. The 
valid inference about prayer which would follow from the given 
premises, in this instance, is that one can pray to God if he be an 
‘Gnteraction” of essentially the same sort as “‘a personality.” But 
this Wieman denies. 

A similar instability infects his most recent account of God 
as “growth of meaning and value in the world.”” We note again 
the ambiguous status of a process of growth which is not the 
growth of this or that thing or person, but growth “of meaning 
and value,” generalized after the manner of “experience” in 
Dewey’s familiar use of that word.” But we note also other 
ambiguities. Is this “growth,” which is God, within conscious 
human living alone, or beyond it also? The latter, says Wieman. 
God is “a growth which weaves all manner of activities into a 
system of mutual support and meaning,” in the physical cosmos 
as well as among men.” “Meaning” has previously been defined 
as “human appreciation and use” of “value,” which in turn is 
defined as a “connection between enjoyable activities” or proc- 
esses, ‘‘by which they support one another, enhance one another 
and, at a higher level, mean one another.”*” Then growth of 
meaning, at least, plainly cannot take place in advance of “human 
appreciation and use,” which implies the existence and activity 
of conscious mind, as a pre-condition. Yet we read:“ . . . it 
is the growth of meaning in the activities of the organism which 
develops the mind. The mind is this growth of meaning in the 
activities of the organism.”** Meaning for whom? A bystander? 
No; since mindless things also have meaning for a bystander, 
but are not thereby invested with mind. This passage in its con- 
text must be understood to speak of growth of meaning in and 
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for the organism which thus comes to have a mind. The fact is 
that here “meaning” is used in a sense essentially different from 
that previously defined; and further, that if the previous defini- 
tions be understood in the sense of this passage, it will follow that 
God includes mind. If the former definition were taken strictly, 
to speak of growth of meaning in an organism as antecedent to 
the dawn of mind would be inadmissible. What the author 
seems to do here, with or without intent to avoid that logical 
impasse, is tacitly to redefine “growth of meaning” as identical 
with “mind” as such. “Watch meaning grow in the personality 
of a child. Watch the light of meaning”—i.e., intelligence, 
awareness of meaning P—“‘begin to glow in the glance of the eye.” 
And so on. Growth of meaning, on this basis, is mind. But God, 
as we have seen, is defined as “growth of meaning and value.” 
Is not God, then, at least partly mind? 

Waive this point, as perhaps over-subtle stressing of logic. 
But ask what can be the nature of a God who “‘weaves all manner 
of activities,” organic and inorganic, “into a system of mutual 
support and meaning”; who exerts “up-thrusting force” which 
cracks and shatters human institutions; who is at work “shaping 
the lives of men into oneness that they never intended and which 
is, more often than not, contrary to their purposes.”* What does 
these various things? Apparently not the “‘activities”’ as such, 
which are woven together; the institutions which are cracked and 
shattered; the men who in spite of themselves are brought into 
harmony. Is it, then, the bare fact that these events occur, which 
makes them occur? That indeed seems to be the sense of another 
passage: “If many activities conspire to this single unitary end, 
it must be their co-operation to thisend . . . which constitutes 
God.”’** But can one speak of “co-operation” among a number 
of diverse activities—which is to say, the fact that they do har- 
monize—as weaving them together? As well speak of the syn- 
chronism of a ballet as weaving the dancers together, or the law 
of gravitaion as making bodies fall. When Wieman ascribes to 
God power, exerted upon individuals and events both historical 
and extra-historical, he has emerged from the limits of his ab- 
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stract definitions and is speaking with the stronger, and to him 
the more appropriate, voice of the man of insight and faith. 

This positive side of his thought I welcome with all my heart; 
and such parts of his theory as give genuine expression to it I 
welcome also. Is it too much to urge that the substantial values 
in his total outlook would be better served by a mode of thought 
which he himself, as we have seen, entertained not so long ago, 
but which of late he has rejected more and more vehemently? To 
say that “God is Mind, and more,” is not to say that God is a 
larger man, nor that human minds are parts of God. It is to say, 
rather, that having no adequate comprehension of God, we are 
driven to follow out to the end such clues as human experience 
with our small segment of the universe affords; that the nature 
and behavior of human minds is one such clue; and that having 
followed it to the limit of our power, and having seen it vanish 
into a still uncomprehended Beyond, we have at least found 
reason to believe that that Beyond is not wholly other than mind, 
so that what it does “is exactly the opposite of what intelligence 
does,” but rather that it transcends, without excluding or reject- 
ing, the nature of mind to which it has given birth. 


Asbeats £. Caller 
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Professor Wieman will contribute to the Spring number of 
CHRISTENDOM an article entitled, “God 1s More Than We Can 
Think,” in which he will consider Professor Calhoun’s critique 
of his conception of God.— THE EDITOR. 


TEN YEARS OF CHURCH UNION 
IN CANADA 
Second Article 
By CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX 


T HAS been frequently stated that the main motive behind 
the church union movement in Canada was economic. Can- 
ada is one of the most sparsely populated countries in the 

world, and as the Canadian west was opened up and immigrants 
poured in, the cost of providing the “means of grace” for humble 
prairie hamlets on a competitive basis was prohibitive. If suffi- 
cient churches were to be provided and properly manned, a united 
effort was imperative. Indeed, Canadians came to appreciate the 
need of economy in ecclesiastical ventures before they recognized 
its necessity in government, but today they are affirming that they 
have more government to the population than any other civilized 
country in the world and many are urging that the various pro- 
vincial governments be scrapped in the interests of economy. 
Federal, provincial and municipal governments in Canada spent 
in 1934 more than the gross agricultural revenue of the entire 
dominion in 1932. Ten million people cannot settle half a con- 
tinent without declaring an indefinite moratorium on all unnec- 
essary competition. It is easy to lament the predominance of so 
“unspiritual” a motive, but in a country such as Canada one must 
temper his spirituality with economic common sense. 


I 


If, then, we grant that economy was an important factor in 
hastening the formation of the United Church of Canada, have 
the ten years of union revealed any marked saving in the costs of 
organized religion? It is difficult to answer this question with a 
categorical “yes” or “no.” In the light of the Canadian experi- 
ence it must probably be affirmed that even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, church union is an expensive undertak- 
ing. Indeed, one is reminded of the arguments adduced in favor 
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of town and city planning. It is easy to see the great saving that 
is effected when a town is planned de novo, properly zoned, prop- 
erty rights protected; but when a town or city has been allowed 
to grow up without any unifying plan, sprawling out in every di- 
rection, with complete freedom for every land speculator to do 
as he pleases, the result is usually a mess which makes the neces- 
sary corrective measures almost prohibitive in cost. 

Church union came none too soon in Canada to avoid the worst 
evils of competition in the western provinces, and there it scored 
its greatest triumphs. But where competitive churches had once 
been thoroughly established, as in the eastern towns and villages, 
local consolidations of churches were not only difficult to effect 
but often actually more expensive than would have been the re- 
tention of the status quo. Such consolidations in any given local- 
ity may involve the abandoning of two inadequate churches and 
the construction of a new, modern edifice. The stronger church 
thus created is not satisfied with the modest and ineffective pro- 
gram which its two constituent churches had formerly carried 
on, and the more ambitious program involves additional expense. 
Nor is a consolidation of churches comparable to industrial or 
business consolidation, for most of the tangible assets of churches 
are their edifices, and when these are once abandoned, it is prac- 
tically impossible to realize more than 25 per cent of their re- 
placement value unless the site is far more valuable than most 
such sites. A local consolidation of churches is effected at great 
cost, not only to the pocketbooks of the uniting congregations but 
to the deeper loyalties which have been freely given, especially 
within Protestantism, not to the church as a whole but to a par- 
ticular church. Church union will probably bring efficiency, but 
efficiency must be paid for. 

If we turn from the consequences of church union in the local 
community, and think of it in terms of denominational overhead, 
once again we must not be too sure of economy even under the 
most favorable circumstances. It is true, for instance, that the 
United church was able to consolidate the work of twenty-nine 
boards which formerly carried on the work of the three denom- 
inations into eight, and more recently into seven, but such a con- 
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solidation does not necessarily result in economy, at least at the 
outset. The larger a church the more will a thorough organiza- 
tion suggest new departments and the church financiers will have 
to watch continually against new forms of “useful extravagance.” 

In the initial years of a union, too, it will probably be necessary 
to retain all or nearly all of the existing secretaries of the former 
boards, for new men cannot be quickly trained to know the de- 
tailed administrative problems familiar to those already on the 
job. Moreover, salaries of board secretaries will tend to be stand- 
ardized, and the standard will usually be set, not by the men with 
the smallest salaries, but by those with the largest. hen, too, if 
the churches have large pension funds, there may be considerable 
difference between the various funds in the amount of dues col- 
lected and the amounts of benefits promised, and the tendency 
will be to explore ways and means of providing the highest bene- 
fit for all—at the expense of the church. These are just samples 
of the types of situation which sometimes make church union a 
costly experiment when considered only from the point of view 
of general administrative oversight. Once again, efficiency may 
prove expensive. 

But the United Church of Canada had to face these inevitable 
problems under unfavorable circumstances. Approximately one 
third of the former Presbyterian Church in Canada voted against 
entering the union, and this meant that one weakened but still 
fairly large church would build up another overhead adminis- 
tration, while in countless cities, towns and villages, church union 
spelt community upheaval, with unionist and anti-unionist mi- 
norities passing from one church to another, building new 
churches, sometimes, alas, actually adding to the number of com- 
petitive churches, as in Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, and 
certain other areas. Finally, these expensive readjustments had 
to be undertaken just four years before the depression and six of 
the ten years of church union have been of a character to tax the 
ingenuity of all church boards and to demand continued sacrifice 
on the part of the membership. 

The continuing Presbyterian church has been vocal concern- 
ing the alleged hardships it suffered in the final distribution of 
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property, especially in localities where a non-concurring minor- 
ity left a church which had voted into the union and had to build 
a new church home for themselves—the United church usually 
having two church buildings and refusing to part with either of 
them, while the minority had none. And that church did have a 
difficult row to hoe. It had, as a result of the vote, definitely lost 
the west, the census figures for 1931 notwithstanding, and even 
in the east where it scored its greatest triumphs, it always stood 
to lose more than it gained in any communities where there had 
formerly been but one Presbyterian church. If there had been 
two churches, one voting into the union and one voting against 
union, the non-concurring minority might, by joining the non- 
concurring church, make good the loss sustained by the unionist 
minority that went over to the church which had voted into the 
union. Where there was but one church, however, it stood to lose 
whatever happened: if that one church voted into union, the non- 
concurring minority would withdraw and if they wished a 
church of their own, they usually had to build it; if the church 
voted not to enter the union, a unionist minority almost inevitably 
walked out and joined the former Methodist church. Thus, in a 
majority of such communities, the non-concurrents lost “coming 
or going.” 

The United Church of Canada, on its part, was also burdened 
with a great economic load as a result of church union, although 
it has tried to minimize this. In fact, its problem was almost stag- 
gering. To be sure, it had swept the western provinces. But from 
a purely economic point of view, was this an asset or a liability? 
It must be remembered that the continuing Presbyterian church 
had been able to keep an extraordinarily large proportion of the 
self-supporting churches, while they generously gave to the 
United church almost the entire home mission field, so much of 
which was located in the west, and which may necessitate for an 
indefinite period subsidies on the part of the church boards. 
Hence, the United church had to maintain the almost undivided 
frontier of the three constituent churches with a decidedly dimin- 
ished base of operations. 

Then, again, almost the entire foreign mission field of the three 
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churches came into the United church, since nearly all the mis- 
sionaries abroad were definitely unionist, and even in Formosa 
which was ceded to the non-concurring Presbyterians, United 
church missionaries still carry on under Presbyterian oversight. 
If the United church received the major portion of the foreign 
mission property of the former Presbyterian church, it needed it 
for it had to maintain the vast work in China, India, Japan, Ko- 
rea, etc. If the United church received, in the distribution of 
property, the lion’s share of the pension funds of the former 
Presbyterian church, it needed that, too, for more former Pres- 
byterian ministers than churches came into the union, and the 
equities in these pension funds were held by the ministers and not 
by the churches. 

When, however, it came to the theological colleges, the prop- 
erty was divided on a fifty-fifty basis. This gave the continuing 
Presbyterians more than they needed and made it necessary for 
the United church to erect at an expense of nearly one million 
dollars a new building in Toronto (Emmanual college) to house 
the large student bodies of what were formerly Knox and Vic- 
toria Theological colleges. Somewhat similar adjustments had 
to be made in nearly every major department of the church. 

As I have already intimated, this terrific financial load had to 
be undertaken and carried through in the past ten years, six of 
which have been clouded by an unprecedented and continuous 
depression. In evaluating the achievement of the United church 
it must be remembered that it was in the western provinces that 
the United church had most completely triumphed, and the de- 
pression hit no one harder than it did the farmers in these same 
western provinces. The burden of the mortgage-loaded prairie 
farmer with no market for his wheat and the additional burden 
of large areas of Saskatchewan which for several successive years 
since union were visited with terrible droughts converting once 
opulent farms into quasi-deserts, has been the burden of the 
United church. The people of the United church, despite their 
own diminished resources, have been called upon to give, give, 
give, and they have given, given, given with amazing benevo- 
lence and loyalty, even though the United church in the process 
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has accumulated an ugly deficit of $1,500,000. It can hardly be 
wondered at if the people who thought of church union largely 
in terms of economics grow weary of hearing of the missionary 
and maintenance fund! 

There was a time when the United church headquarters was 
accused of extravagance, and a complaint was made that the over- 
head was too high. This may be categorically denied. The United 
church was confronted with an immense administrative task, due 
to the refusal of so many of the larger self-supporting Presby- 
terian churches to enter union, and to the general confusion and 
upheaval in countless communities, often requiring new building 
operations of considerable magnitude, and it has shown wisdom 
as well as courage in the handling of the situation. Incidental 
savings which might have been effected here and there in over- 
head were negligible compared with the dimensions of the task. 
The church as a whole has acted discreetly, heroically and sacri- 
ficially. The end of such sacrifice is not yet, but the results of 
church union do seem quite definitely to spell greater efficiency, 
and in the long run, economy. 

Churches planning union must not, however, be misled into 
thinking that great economies will immediately follow union. 
Except in the opening up of new areas, the immediate result of 
union may be increased expense, but the final result is or should 
be a more effective church. It is of interest to note in this connec- 
tion that the movement for union in England has been greatly 
strengthened by the nation-wide housing program and the build- 
ing of garden cities and new suburban communities. In such cir- 
cumstances, only church cooperation or union can provide the 
necessary equipment and efficiency, and avoid the tragedies of 
overlapping. Possibly the economic argument was too prominent 
in the days of the Canadian controversy, but it is an argument 
which cannot be igonred, especially in a fluid society. 


II 


What, however, about the spiritual aspects of church union? 
Does church union necessarily result in a spiritual revival, and 
in the deepening emphasis on spiritual ends? While some may 
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doubt the economic value of church union in Canada, most 
United church ministers believe that the major benefit of the 
union has been spiritual. The new and close friendships devel- 
oped between former Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians have led to a cross-fertilization of the spirit with all the 
enrichment that such a process ordinarily effects. To this funda- 
mental fact in the Canadian denouement, all else is subordinate. 
The new regime has led to the removal of ancient prejudices, a 
closer approximation to reality, a willingness to adopt methods 
hitherto untried. There has been a spiritual and intellectual 
house-cleaning. 

Some problems, to be sure, are not yet solved, and a careful 
study of the consequences of church union in Canada leads the 
thoughtful observer to examine the philosophical and sociolog- 
ical bases of church life. He begins to see that there are, in es- 
sence, but two major types of churches—the Erastian and the 
evangelical. An Erastian church is essentially one based upon a 
conception of the community or the nation at prayer; an evan- 
gelical church, strictly speaking, is rooted in a particular gospel, 
or in a particular interpretation of a particular gospel. The first 
is largely a reflection of the spiritual temper and tradition of a 
given people; the latter is more missionary, more propagandist, 
more insistent that the salvation of the world depends upon the 
acceptance of the point of view peculiar to itself. Perhaps neither 
of these churches exists anywhere in a pure and unadulterated 
form; one is distinguishable from the other only in its placing 
of the emphasis. The distinction also raises the philosophical 
problem as to whether the gospel creates the church or is created 
and modified by a developing church. 

The issue just stated is fundamental to any sound study of what 
is involved in church union. Why do people want church union? 
Is it because they are zealous for the gospel as such, or because 
they believe in the church as an institution and wish to see it more 
effectiver It is well to raise this all-important question, which, 
of course, would necessitate adequate definitions of both “church” 
and “gospel,” even if we fail to answer it. For, after all, this 
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fundamental tendency of a given church towards Erastianism 
or towards evangelicalism will determine not only its basis of 
doctrine but also its form of government. Generally speaking, 
an Erastian church will reflect in its polity the political ideas of 
the community in which it finds itself, while an evangelical 
church will tend more and more to vest control in a hierarchy 
who are the custodians of the faith. Strictly speaking, national 
churches and community churches are Erastian, while among 
the evangelical churches one might designate such widely-differ- 
ing communions as Roman Catholicism, Methodism and Chris- 
tian Science. 

Canadian Methodism was at first largely hierarchical in its po- 
litical structure. The preacher assigned to the circuit possessed 
unusual authority. But the denomination was steadily becoming 
democratized, having been forced to admit the laity to the church 
courts on a parity with the “preachers.” In some respects, how- 
ever, there was a hangover from the older hierarchical structure, 
and nowhere was this more patent than in the fact that Methodist 
ministers were sent by the stationing committee, often irrespec- 
tive of the will of the individual congregation. Being thus sent 
and under orders, they claimed the right to be taken care of, and 
it was a fixed principle of the Methodist church that every 
church should have a minister and every effective (?) minister 
should have a church. The stationing committee provided the 
machinery which made it possible to make this resolve more than 
a pious aspiration. 

As a Methodist minister, a man had a constant right to be 
“settled,” unless some moral or doctrinal laxity placed him un- 
der the ban. In the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
on the other hand, there was complete freedom of call, and if a 
minister failed to secure a call, it was too bad but there was 
nothing to be done about it. The United church tried to fuse the 
two procedures, retaining a settlement committee without any 
real authority, and permitting the freedom of call. The result 
has been a general dissatisfaction. Here, the machinery of the 
church grinds, and to date, the United church, no matter what 
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it says, has failed to find a way out of the impasse. Indeed the two 
systems cannot be harmonized, in the opinion of the writer, with- 
out the institution of an episcopate, constitutional and pragmatic. 
As a result, churches are putting up with ministers who should 
move on, but do not do so because there is no adequate machinery 
to move them on; and ministers are putting up with churches of 
which they are heartily tired. 

Only the spirit and enthusiasm of the United church has 
enabled it to surmount this weakness in its machinery, although 
in reply to any criticism on this point, its leaders invariably ask 
what churches in Christendom have evolved a satisfactory sys- 
tem. Behind it all, however, is a grave danger that some of the 
ministers come to think largely in terms of their own security 
and not of the well-being of the churches to which they are called 
to minister. For the most part, the democratic principle has tri- 
umphed over the hierarchical principle in the United church, but 
in the matter of the settlement of ministers, the issue is still in 
doubt. Certain Methodist elements are seeking to give the settle- 
ment committee more power, but in my opinion, this is a forlorn 
hope. Even if they succeeded in forcing their solution upon the 
United church, it would probably mean the beginning of the end 
of the usefulness of the United church ministry. There are defi- 


nite limits to the degree of social security which is good either 
for the minister or for any other citizen. 


III 


The more one studies the actual working of church union, the 
clearer it becomes that any united church, whether it be Erastian 
or evangelical in its fundamental character, needs the unifying 
power of a vital theology. If its theology is already rooted in the 
evangelical tradition, then it should make the most of it; if, on the 
other hand, it seeks to be a “free, national church” with the in- 
clusiveness which is required in such a church, it should at least 
evolve an adequate theology from its own immediate experience 
of God in modern life. To thrive, a church must believe some- 
thing and act on the belief. It must worship a living God, and 
not even Church Union (with capital letters) is an adequate sub- 
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stitute for the Deity. Nor can social and economic radicalism 
take the place of a solid corporate philosophy of life. 

The United Church of Canada, of course, included a doctrinal 
statement in its basis of union. But this was formulated between 
1902 and 1908 when theological thinking was at a low ebb in 
Canada. While the statement might easily be worse, it lacks dy- 
namic power. Certainly, it is consistently ignored by the minis- 
ters of the United church and perhaps this is just as well. But 
the United church must recover a strong and vigorous theology 
and some day recodify its doctrinal basis. Whether the time is 
ripe for such a movement is doubtful, but at all events such a 
recodification cannot be much longer delayed. On this point the 
writer has said elsewhere: 


The recognition of the need of a theology is, nevertheless, no real reason why 
the church should straightway sit down as it were and draft one. Theologies do 
not come at our beck and call, but emerge out of vital human contact with the 
Divine. They are born of great periods of intellectual travail, and in a sense 
summarize the search of an epoch. In a period of re-evaluation scores of new in- 
fluences are let loose upon the world, disintegrating some ancient beliefs as they 
attack them from different angles, and remoulding others. In this twilight of the 
gods a certain scepticism and contempt for doctrine is pardonable, but the period 
of disintegration cannot go on indefinitely. The time eventually comes when the 
divergent lines of the new thought begin once again to converge, and when they 
converge the moment has arrived for a reformulation of faith. 


It is true that in general the United church is liberal in its 
theological outlook. But liberalism is not enough. There is a 
tendency at the present time to adopt pseudo-Barthian attitudes, 
and out of this something worth while may come, although it is 
difficult to see how the values in the Barthian position can pos- 
sibly outweigh its deficiencies. Among non-concurring Presby- 
terian ministers in Canada there is a tendency to expatiate on the 
sovereignty of God—an atavistic reversion to Calvinism—and 
certainly the present generation needs to be reminded that the 
universe is not governed by Santa Claus. But the real theological 
problem lies in “stepping down” the concept of the sovereignty of 
God so that it becomes a vital fact in our individual and social 
life and not a mere rhetorical fact to orate about. 

There is a strong fundamentalist element in the continuing 
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Presbyterian church, and this constitutes a thorn in the flesh of 
the more liberal brethren, but the more thoughtful Presbyterians 
know that they can live today by the Westminster Confession no 
more than the United church can thrive on its doctrinal basis. 
The whole church in Canada, within and without the United 
church, awaits the formulation of new convictions concerning 
the meaning of life and the whole duty of man. In the task of 
such reformulation, in my opinion, neither Brunner’s “The Me- 
diator”’ nor Guignebert’s “Jesus” will prove eminently helpful. 
The first necessity is a recovery of moral values, and the theology 
must grow out of that. Indeed, from what else can it grow? 

Of course, the United church shares this need of a vital the- 
ology with nearly all other churches, but a church union move- 
ment, in rendering conventional and traditional thinking more or 
less nugatory, accentuates the necessity for a recodification of 
faith in modern terms. In the same way, church union forces 
upon a united church the rethinking of its social philosophy. It 
is no light matter to hold together in one church social conserva- 
tives and social radicals, and many of the pronouncements of the 
United Church of Canada in demanding fundamental social 
changes have created new friction zones within its own member- 
ship. Some of these pronouncements have been courageous and 
carefully reasoned, but it is difficult to persuade a large body of 
people, of various degrees of wealth and intelligence, and of dif- 
fering social status to adopt a social platform, much of which is 
frankly debatable. 

It would be interesting to trace the reasons for the social rad- 
icalism of the United church, not a little of which has its roots 
more in Methodism than in Presbyterianism or Congregational- 
ism, but such a study would soon run into another article, or even 
a book. It is sufficient to point out here that churches which today 
may participate in negotiations for union must give a very large 
place to the theological and sociological implications of what- 
ever faith they have. Moreover, there is one fundamental issue 
which all churches today must think through, namely, the rela- 
tion of the church to the state. In my judgment, one of the main 
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social functions of the Christian church is to save the individual 
from the complete domination of this modern Juggernaut which 
is the state. Nothing might effect general church union more 
speedily and thoroughly than a concerted attack upon this age- 
old problem. The United church has the courage to face this 
problem so far as Canada is concerned, but it must dig much 
deeper before it finds the eternal moral values upon which to base 
a sound social philosophy, as well as a unifying and effective the- 
ology. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 


HOW SICK IS CAPITALISM? 


INSURGENT AMERICA, by ALFRED M. BincHam. New York: Harper & Bros., $2.50. 
GovERNMENT IN Business, by SruarT Cuase. New York: Macmillan, $2.00. 
Tue Crisis oF THE Mippte Crass, by Lewis Corey. New York: Covici Friede, $2.50. 
Wuat Does AMERICA MEAN? by ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. New York: Norton, 
$3.00. 
NE way in which to measure the maturity of a man’s thinking on 
problems of social change, is to discover how well he is able to 
attend to the underlying trends expressing themselves in a variety of 
leaders and activities. Least developed is the disciple. He acknowl- 
edges one prophet and dismisses the rest, with much or little rebuttal, 
as heretics. We meet disciples of Roosevelt, Hoover, Thomas, Stalin 
and Trotzky; single-eyed followers of Lippmann, Townsend, Kagawa, 
and still, of Henry George. A multitude of others, who fancy them- 
selves beyond the stage of discipleship, are merely fickle and promiscu- 
ous in their one-man attachments. They read a strong and challenging 
defense of the status quo, and they say to themselves, ‘“There is much 
of truth in this.’”’ Then they hear from a friend a genuine and deeply 
felt statement of an extreme left-wing position, and they find themselves 
in accord with this. The next day a liberal columnist mixes wine and 
water for them, and they swear this milder drink pleases their palate. 
Some are distressed by such inconstancy, but others rather pride them- 
selves on breadth. The truth of the matter is that they are still attend- 
ing only to one speaker at a time. They are aware of no underlying 
pattern of events unfolding itself partially through each of the voices. 

A worth-while project for the long winter evenings would be an at- 
tempt to make a single harmony out of the four distinctive and signif- 
icant viewpoints considered in this review. Among all the books which 
appeared in 1935, it would be hard to find any to compete in the same 
class with Bingham, Chase, Corey and Meiklejohn for leading places 
as popular interpreters of the present socio-economic transition. 

After a first reading, the impression is more likely to be one of con- 
trast than of common meaning. It is true that all four agree that pri- 
vate capitalism is sick unto death. Yet even in this diagnosis there 
would be important qualifications which would separate Meiklejohn 
from the other three. Corey, Bingham and Chase (in that order) are 
convinced that capitalism is breaking down for economic reasons. Corey 
begins with “Never, in modern times, was final disaster more prob- 
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able,” and goes on to state that “Our rulers have shown themselves to 
be completely incapable of mastering the means for producing and dis- 
tributing the material things of life on an ascending scale and to wider 
circles of the people.”” Bingham cites the National Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity to remind us that “Five and a half years of ‘depres- 
sion’ have already wasted over three hundred billion dollars in real 
wealth—goods and services we might have made available,” and con- 
cludes that “the breakdown of capitalism as an efficient system should 
be apparent to every unprejudiced person.”’ Chase comes up on his busi- 
ness-man reader a bit more warily. The previous two quotations came 
from the first page in chapter one. It is chapter VI before Chase tries to 
summarize in a much more thorough form the nature of capitalist break- 
down. His “Six Studies of Capitalist Decay” are: (1) Arthur H. 
Adams’ demonstration of inadequate buying power; (2) A. A. Berle, 
Jr.’s demonstration of the demand for dangerous degrees of liquidity; 
(3) Walter Rautenstrauch’s demonstration of overhead costs which 
now mount at a rate which cannot be sustained; (4) David Cushman 
Coyle’s demonstration of the impossibility of carrying forward invest- 
ments in capital goods at the rate required by “sound finance’’; (5) 
Bassett Jones’ demonstration that debt claims rise faster than the pro- 
ductivity with which those claims can be paid; and (6) Gardner Means’ 
demonstration that the free market in which prices fall with lack of 
demand has been largely destroyed by big corporations which, outside 
the field of agriculture, have established rather rigid prices and re- 
stricted output. 

The similarity of spirit of these three diagnoses is seen at once in 
contrast to the moving spirit of Meiklejohn’s writing. Meiklejohn’s 
fear is not that “the free competition of Adam Smith will fail to work 
as a program for industry. There are many among us today who are 
caught by that fear. They see, with dreadful forebodings, the difficulties 
of a ‘capitalist’ economy and are afraid that soon it may fall to pieces 
beneath our feet. I am not speaking for them. My own fear is the 
direct opposite of theirs. I am afraid that the scheme may work, that 
it may produce wealth so richly and distribute it so widely that we shall 
be satisfied with it and keep it as our mode of life. My terror is that 
laissez-faire may meet the external test of happiness, of material suc- 
cess, and may at the same time lead us to such inner madness that the 
excellence of the spirit will be lost, that men, as human beings, will be 
destroyed. What does free competition do to human beings? How 
does it form and shape their characters?’ Here we have a frankly 
ethical challenge to the profit-system. It is no more difficult to demon- 
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strate decline in liberty for men, decline in the fraternity of equals, than 
to demonstrate falling off in world trade or in pig-iron production. To 
Meiklejohn, it is vastly more significant to view the system from the 
standpoint of its effects upon the inner life of men. He condemns cap- 
italism because of its violation of what he earnestly believes to be the 
deepest motive in American life—the passion for inner liberty. 

There is little appetite in America today for books which merely 
re-state the problem. We want to know what we can and should do to 
improve the situation. Each of these four books makes its contribution. 
There are chapters called: ‘What Shall We Do?” (Meiklejohn) ; 
‘“Agenda of the State,” ‘““A Budget,” ‘“An Order of Business” (Chase) ; 
and ‘“‘What to Shoot At,” “Blueprints,” and ‘A Proposed Plan of 
Transition” (Bingham). 

Meiklejohn’s remedies are admittedly partial and a little haphazard. 
He begins with advocating life-long education of such a sort that every 
English-speaking man and woman would not only know but delight in 
Shakespeare and the Bible, would study Plato and Augustine and Marx 
and Henry Adams and Emily Dickinson. He would like to have the 
collecting and interpreting of news (by newspapers, magazines, radio, 
theater, movies, etc.) “separated from the making of money, just as is 
the advancement and teaching of learning.’’” He would like production 
of goods, not for a competitive market but for community use, and 
urges this change for the rather neglected reason that deliberate social 
planning makes decisions more simple, direct, and intelligible and so 
makes democracy workable again. He rejects class war because it de- 
stroys what it seeks to cure; it accepts as its base of action a character- 
istic of the type of society it seeks to destroy. 

Chase is, as usual, more absorbed in scheming out how things might 
well be done than in weighing the forces which are likely to shape 
events. He looks to a divided economy in which vegetables, fresh eggs, 
fish, canned soup, chocolate, house-construction, coal, oil electricity, 
water, furnaces, refrigerators, table china, vacuum cleaners, buttons, 
work clothes, underwear, galoshes, men’s hats, schools, libraries, hos- 
pitals, dentists, drugs, parks and motor cars are regarded as public busi- 
ness, while soft drinks and hard drinks, candy, housemaids, vases, fash- 
ionable clothes, women’s hats, lace, colleges, travel, symphonies, tennis 
courts, moving pictures, radio sets, barber shops and undertaker’s es- 
tablishments are regarded as proper fields for ruthless individualism, 
seeking private profit quite unhampered by the state. His report on 
‘“Models for Public Ownership” is, like his review of the six studies in 
capitalist breakdown, good reporting and less fantastic than some of 
his original proposals. 
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Bingham and Corey face the question, ‘‘Who is going to make the 
necessary changes?” and in their different conclusions set the toughest 
problem for any who are concerned in social reconstruction. Bingham 
believes that the development of the kind of middle class mind which 
is prevalent in the United States runs counter to the strategy of the 
Marxists. “Psychology,” he writes, “‘is of the essence of classes. With- 
out ‘class consciousness’ it may well be argued that there is no class. 
The Iowa corn-hog farmer does not consider himself in the same class 
with the Southern Negro share-cropper, and the Yankee train conductor 
may feel no solidarity with the ‘Hunkie’ on a road maintenance gang. 
Race, language, standard of living, geography, type of work, may all 
serve to divide ‘worker’ from ‘worker,’ or ‘owner’ from ‘owner’ far 
more than ‘worker’ from ‘owner.’”’ Bingham demonstrates that the 
dominant group in the modern city with its office employees, the mod- 
ern suburb with its commuters, or the modern countryside with its car- 
owning farmers, is a middle class group. This group does not ally itself 
with “‘labor.”” It does tend to drift to fascism. 

On the imminence of fascism, Corey agrees. After tracing the rise 
of the middle classes, Corey shows how they have really divided. The 
old middle class: the farmer on his own land and the individual small 
enterpriser made up nearly half the gainfully occupied in 1870, but 
comprise less than 20 per cent today. They are being crowded out as 
Marx predicted. What has happened has been the rise of a new type 
of middle class: the white collar and professional worker. Socialism, 
according to Corey, will complete what capitalism has begun: the trans- 
fer of owners of small businesses to salaried employees. These new 
middle classes have, both Corey and Bingham recognize, an outworn 
ideological heritage which they have not yet discarded. They constitute 
the group which holds the balance of power, so far as fascism is con- 
cerned. If they continue in their present allegiance to a set of notions 
which will work them only ill in practice, their restlessness and confusion 
must increase. They may well be duped by a demagogue who promises 
to solve their problems without upsetting their loyalties. Clearly there 
are two methods of escape from this predicament. One way, that of 
insurgent America, is to build a new party in accord with middle-class 
ideas, but designed to lead to basic economic transformation. The other 
way, which is proposed in “The Crisis of the Middle Class,” is to help 
the new middle classes to shed their illusion of superiority, to make 
them realize that their creative functions are hampered and repressed 
by modern economic conditions just as truly as the productivity of the 
worker is cut down, and so to help them to identify themselves with the 
workers in taking over social power. In the past, Corey points out, 
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“there were two equally wrong policies: sectarian neglect of the middle 
class and opportunist adaptation to its demands.” 

The most important contribution which a study of these four books 
can make will not be in any single idea or proposal or issue. Compare 
them, rather, as a group, with the output of economic and political 
writing in 1929, and in 1933. See the accelerating pace of our social 
intelligence. Watch us move from complacency, through the desperate 
realization that an old order cannot survive, through the over-simplified 
solutions, on to the attack upon the complex realities of political power 
and efficient planning. If books can be counted mileposts, we are cer- 
tainly ‘‘on our way.” 

GooDWIN WATSON. 


THE®SSOUL- OF AVREVOLUTION 


Tue Russian Sout AND REVOLUTION, by FepoR STEPUN, translated by ERMINIE 
Huntress. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


EDOR STEPUN, “‘one of the most brilliant lecturers in Europe,” 

as the publisher’s foreword is right in saying, attempts to give an 
explanation of the Russian revolution which is equally far from the 
Marxist and from the reactionary interpretation of this great event. 
He calls Bolshevism a ‘‘pseudo-morphosis” of Russian religiosity, and 
argues for this assertion through pointing to the infinity of the Russian 
landscape, to the basic religious character of the Russian peasantry 
which never has experienced a Reformation or an Enlightenment, to 
the Russian intelligentsia which had the quality of a religious order, to 
the Russian monarchy which had the character of an oriental theocracy 
and which kept this character for the majority of peasants till the be- 
ginning of the world war. 

But this religious substance of Russia is distorted into a demonic at- 
titude in all those groups: in the defenders of monarchy, through the 
reactionary abuse of Christianity as a means for power; in the intelli- 
gentsia, through the exaggerated interpretation of a political ideal as a 
doctrine of redemption; in the peasantry, through the destructive out- 
break of a blind life. The description of this outbreak, of the terrible 
chaos in the earlier years after the revolution, of the methods of dic- 
tatorship and terror as necessary consequences of ideocracy (the at- 
tempt to subject the totality of life to one ideology), belong to the most 
exciting sections of this marvelous book. 

There is only one question to be asked: How could this chaos pos- 
sibly be changed into order, how could a new and extremely important 
creation possibly rise on this chaos? I feel that Stepun appreciates too 
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little the rational forces in technical progress and education which are 
implied in the apocalyptic ideology of Bolshevism and in its revolution- 
ary theory and practice. We may never forget that the Russian revo- 
lution not only was the destruction of capitalism by communism— 
there was very little capitalism in Russia in comparison to really cap- 
italistic countries—it was at the same time the coming to an end of the 
Russian Middle Ages, including therefore the spirit of the western 
revolutions against feudalism; and it was finally the rise of prophetic 
elements against the superstitious sacramentalism of the Russian Ortho- 
dox church. I think Stepun himself points to these three elements in 
the Russian revolution when he writes: “‘. . . ‘highest Russian idea, the 
universal reconciliation of all ideas’ (Dostoievsky) ; to reconcile the 
Christian truth which Russia betrayed, the humanistic freedom which 
Russia never made its own, and the socialist righteousness which was 
suffocated by its birth in blood because it was cut off from God and free- 
dom... .” A very useful appendix containing a reading list and other 
materials makes the book even more precious. 
PauL TILLICH. 


THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY OF AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


Tue CuHurcH AGAINST THE Wor~p, dy H. RicHarp NIEBUHR, WILHELM PAUCK, 

Francis MILuer. Chicago: Willett, Clark &* Company, $2.00. 

HESE three “tracts for the times” are addressed to conscience. 
They are prophetic in their moral indignation and in an unequivo- 
cal concern for the internal state of American Protestantism. 

Each of the writers proceeds from the same premise: ‘The domes- 
tication of the Protestant community within the framework of the na- 
tional culture has progressed as far as in any western land. The degra- 
dation of the American Protestant church is as complete as the degrada- 
tion of any other national church. The process of degradation has been 
more subtle and inconspicuous, but equally devastating in its conse- 
quences for the faith.” We are counselled not to pity the captive 
churches of Europe, since we are in like captivity. We are warned to 
begin to put our own house in order, since symptoms of the totalitarian 
malady which is raging in the Old World are beginning to appear here, 
and we have no guarantee of immunity to that ill. 

The problem of the church is, “What shall we do to be saved?” This 
problem is of such urgency that it takes priority over all other prob- 
lems. There is at the moment little or no possibility that the church can 
save the world, at least by the half-hearted measures of the conven- 
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tional social gospel. We have met in congresses and conferences, have 
gone on record against all the major abuses of the time, have voted 
vest-pocket Utopias, and adjourned. Meanwhile the world has reso- 
lutely gone from bad to worse, indifferent to our harmless expressions 
of pious opinion. And by our lives, which are hopelessly involved with 
the systems against which we protest with our lips, we have given the 
lie to our ineffectual protestations. Somehow the church must recover 
its independence and reafhirm, under God, its integrity. 

How this is to be done is by no means clear, and no one of these three 
writers is in precise agreement with another. In general they are agreed 
that the issue must be one of faith rather than works. We need to get 
a saving belief before we outline programs for action. Each essay is 
suggestive, all together succeed in emphasizing the difficulty and the 
complexity of our situation. 

Professor Pauck writes as a historian whose first aim is to “tell us 
how things came to be as they are’’—such being the first object of all 
historical studies. In his review of more recent theological trends he 
pays decent respect to humanism and modernism, and passes on. He 
lingers at greater length over Barthianism, and with more evident in- 
terest. He sees the occasion for that movement and sympathizes with 
the desire for a far more objective account of religion than has been the 
fashion with psychologically and sociologically minded liberalism in 
our America. But he does not think the letter of Barthianism can save 
America. It is reassuring to find Pauck saying that ‘the Barthian con- 
ception of revelation and the word of God is by no means clear.’’ Some 
of us have suspected as much but have hardly dared say so. Pauck does 
not believe, however, that we can force the time and predetermine the 
form of a fresh revelation of the divine. He is apparently afraid of the 
attempt to do so and there I agree with him. “It is our duty to be pa- 
tient.”” Perhaps some single religious figure of Messianic dimensions 
may come over our horizon. 

Francis Miller pleads for a new “‘frame of reference’ within which 
American Protestantism may operate. It is the lack of any such refer- 
ence as obtained for centuries in the idea of “Christendom” which 
makes us at the moment so ineffectual. Yet he is less successful in de- 
scribing this frame of reference than in invoking it. Both at the begin- 
ning of his essay and at its conclusion he attempts to articulate some 
such framework. The results are vague and highly individual. They 
would have short life if cast into the den of theological lions. They 
represent the earnest thought of one man, interested in a liberal and 
irenic theology, but do not coincide with any historic statement of Chris- 
tian faith nor invite sober second thought even from fellow liberals. 
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Professor Niebuhr inveighs against the bondage of the church to 
capitalism and nationalism, as these obtain on our soil. Yet he is at 
pains to say that in reaffirming its independence the church must not 
identify its spiritual fortunes with this or that type of economic system. 
He has read his history to good purpose and sees that a church may be 
in as great bondage to socialism or communism as to capitalism. He 
wishes, and properly, a genuine spiritual freedom and not a mere trad- 
ing of economic and political horses. 

It is ungenerous to take issue with so earnest a book. These essays 
are like a good sermon; they do not call for a discussion to follow—one 
should go away and meditate on them, taking them at their own valu- 
ation. 

However, two reflections persist in the mood of sober second thought. 
Granted that American Protestantism has become too much colored by 
the clay with which it works—and I have long felt this to be so—has 
there ever existed or can there exist a church which does not strike its 
roots into the homely daily life of a people, its culture and its civiliza- 
tion? Why is it, for example, that when I think of organized Chris- 
tianity, I think of it first in terms of a white meeting house on a New 
England village green? Must I henceforth think of that church as “‘de- 
graded”? Am I to be forbidden all the intimacy and immediacy which 
comes from that source, where, to be honest, I should find it hard to 
draw a sharp line between Sunday and week-days, religion and the rest 
of life. I cannot help thinking that the conception of Christianity in 
these essays departs too far from the analogy of the leaven and the 
lump, in the direction of conformity to some definitive external schema- 
tization. I find myself, for example, responding with less spontaneous 
enthusiasm to Mr. Miller’s suggested “‘frame of reference” than to the 
other parts of his essay. It leaves me lukewarm. It seems to have been 
set up for the occasion and to lack inevitability. 

And this suggests the second possible reservation. These essays all 
tend to presuppose a conception of the church which has never fully 
prevailed in this country. It is constantly spoken of as something which 
should be sharply defined and differentiated. Now the church—that is, 
the Protestant church in America—is simply ourselves banded together 
in this relationship for a given end. We believe its ends to be the most 
important in life and the bond of fellowship to be theoretically the 
strongest in society. But the schism is never that between this institution 
and all other institutions, the state in particular. It is a schism within 
the individual, a divided life which we live, one by one, to which there 
is not and never has been any clear single solution. The book seems to 
me to have a wrong angle of vision at this particular point, in imputing 
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to ‘‘the church” an entity which it has never really achieved in America, 
where we have denominations, but not a church and dissenting sects as 
in the Old World. However, these minor points cannot obscure and do 
not vitiate the major moral excellence of this broadside. 

WILLARD L. SPERRY. 


THE LIVING WORD 


Tue Power To See Ir Turoucu, by Harry Emerson Fospicx. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, $1.50. 


VOLUME of sermons by Dr. Fosdick is always an event. He has 
A published only three books of sermons in thirty years, an unusual 
self-restraint which gives to what he does publish a heightened signifi- 
cance. His work is always ripened in thought and labor; these sermons 
are ripened in insight and experience. They are what Fosdick on the 
high table-land of his power and influence—he is now in his fifties— 
has to say about the meaning of religion for life, and an entirely ade- 
quate illustration of how he says it. 

The book is therefore more than just another volume of sermons, 
even by Fosdick. It is a source book for an examination of the kind of 
preaching which has given the man who does it his arresting pre-emi- 
nence. He has owed something, as have most men of high achievement, 
to contributing circumstance; something to the earnest-minded gentle- 
men who ended his connection with the First Presbyterian Church in 
New York; something to the high tower of the Riverside Church and 
its chimes; something to the tide of changing meanings and values in 
his world, which he took at its flood. 

But all this has been only the sequence of opportunity which has given 
to his preaching its power. When one says he has shown how preaching 
can not only be adequate, but nobly adequate and creatively adequate, 
to meet the challenge of a time like ours, he has said what I consider 
the final word about Dr. Fosdick’s preaching. What he is and does has 
many contributing supports, but his preaching is itself the secret of his 
power. 

How much of its secret can be captured and offered as something by 
which other men can be taught and preaching itself generally reshaped? 
Not all of it, of course; but—. First of all, Fosdick is and always has 
been an interpreter. We knew him first through what he wrote of the 
meaning of prayer and the meaning of faith. The meanings of religion, 
he knows, can and must be interpreted in terms of experience. He does 
not often use the terms of theology; he thinks and preaches in near-to- 
life words. He preaches always with an end in view. He does not begin 
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a sermon by choosing a subject; he begins by choosing an object. Preach- 
ing is not for him an end in itself; it is a finely tempered instrument for 
a definite purpose. This gives his preaching movement, direction, mes- 
sage quality, and pressure. It is something said to living men and women 
for the improvement and deliverance of their entangled lives. There- 
fore his preaching gears into life. 

I had a parishioner once who pioneered a little in motor car develop- 
ment. He had an exceptional engine, for the time, a good body and 
chassis. But he clung to drum transmission. The car must be driven by 
the friction of two cylinders, one against the other, and it couldn’t climb 
a hill. Preaching has been so much like that; smooth, time-worn words 
rubbing against life, or else gearing into doctrines which themselves 
have lost their power to engage life. Fosdick will have none of that. 
The whole organization of his sermons, from their dominant divisions 
to the felicity of his illustrations, are meant to mesh in with the situa- 
tions, motivations, purposes, needs, longings of living men and women, 
and connect them with the driving force of Christian ethics, truth and 
faith. 

He is a fundamentalist, but his fundamentals are the basic human 
needs: a philosophy of life to put meaning into living; a great morality 
to enoble living, and profound resources of inner power by which to live. 
And he believes the way and truth and life of Jesus Christ meet these 
needs. His ruling idea is the value of human personality. To this con- 
trol and test he would subdue the insurgent forces of a world order 
contemptuous or destructive of human values. 

He is positive; he never approaches a situation from the negative 
side. He knows as well as our younger critics what is wrong with the 
world. He is using his great force to make it right. He maintains and 
communicates the spiritual glow. He loves liberty and peace, but he 
knows their price. He reaches for the Christian control of motivations. 
His preaching not only meshes into life, it gears into social situations 
through its engagement with the individual. He knows that whatever 
turns men and women, turns their world. But he does not preach a 
gospel of individualism; he preaches a gospel for the individual, with 
demanding social implications. He projects his message against all the 
horizons of life. With what art he does this, with what clarity and with 
what vibrant harmony of result, is a commonplace. Sainte-Beuve once 
expressed his satisfaction in finding a flaw in Franklin’s victorious com- 
mon sense. Fosdick would afford Sainte-Beuve no such satisfaction— 
one sometimes wishes he would. Such preaching has its limitations of 
course. There are regions Fosdick does not easily enter. Gossip’s The 
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Hero in Thy Soul develops the same theme as half the sermons in this 
volume. One has only to compare them to see what each man has the 
other lacks. Supremely great preaching would, I suspect, be the fusion 
of both. 

Any preacher who tries to imitate or echo Fosdick will be only an 
echo. Any preacher who goes beyond his matter and his art to his sus- 
taining elements of power will discover not only what preaching can do 
and be, but must do and be if it is to hold its own among us. When 
preaching is and does what this volume illustrates, its position will be 
secure. Nothing can take its place. Whatever else was said in New 
York City during the period these sermons cover—the murky passion 
of its politicians, the fumbling, partisan editorials of its newspapers, 
the autocratic drive of its financial interests, even the wisdom of its edu- 
cators—is fugitive and fragmentary compared with this living word. 

Gatus GLENN ATKINS. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AID FOR RELIGION 


NorMATIVE PsyCHOLOoGy OF RELIGION, by HENRY NELSON WIEMAN AND REGINA WEST- 
coTT-WIEMAN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $3.50. 

HIS remarkable book reflects the present state of the psychology 

of religion, even though it does not pretend to be a psychology of 
religion. It is a “normative” psychology, by which the authors seem to 
mean that its interest is not in the scientific study of religion but in the 
improvement of religion. It is a handbook for the practical assistance 
of those who are struggling to improve the functioning of religion in 
the midst of a swiftly changing culture. It begins, therefore, with a 
display of those characteristics of contemporary life which create prob- 
lems for religion. 

But part of modern man’s difficulty with religion lies in his confusion 
as to what it really is. In answer to this difficulty, the authors choose 
to elaborate the concept of religion as a functioning process—that is, 
the assistance they propose to offer is psychological rather than philo- 
sophical or sociological. “Religion is devotion to what one holds to be 
supremely worthful not only for himself but for all human living.” 

The purpose of the treatment, however, is not to offer mere explana- 
tory principles or descriptive tools, but also principles of evaluation or 
norms, which, when applied to religious behavior, will enable the one 
who uses them to appraise it in terms of its religiousness on the one 
hand and its excellence on the other. The formulation of these norms 
is one of the most useful contributions of the book. Briefly they are: 
worthfulness of the objective of devotion; completeness of loyalty to 
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the objective; efficiency of the loyalty in providing and securing the 
values of the objective; sensitivity of the loyalty in discriminating values 
in concrete situations ; progression of loyalties through the present high- 
est objective toward ever higher values; social effectiveness of the loy- 
alty in pervading and shaping society. 

“But one cannot judge how well the behavior fulfills its function un- 
less he knows what is the reality which the behavior is to connect with 
human life.” This supreme reality, as defined by the authors, is “growth 
of meaning and value.’ This is the supremely worthful to which the 
religious man is devoted, partly because it is obviously the most worth- 
ful, and partly also because, as a superhuman process or order, it sus- 
tains and fulfills human devotion. Religion fosters characteristic be- 
haviors which find their differentia in the basic definition of religion, 
such as consciousness of superhuman power, sense of belonging to a 
larger whole, aspiration, meaningfulness, zeal, peace. It further finds 
characteristic ways of expressing itself, as in concern for development 
of personality, social outlook, increasing insight. 

No brief summary can do full justice to a point of view so carefully 
elaborated as is the one which governs the treatment of religion in this 
volume. The remainder of the book interprets and reinterprets the 
major phenomena of religion—the cultus, prayer, faith and belief, sin 
and forgiveness, mystical experience, the missionary enterprise; de- 
scribes how the type of functioning called religious actually grows in 
the individual; and how in actual dealing with individuals such growth 
may be appraised and promoted through counselling, therapy, religious 
education, and the reorganization of the church. 

It is painful to refrain from offering selections from these chapters, 
which are packed full of fresh insight and challenging criticism. If 
psychological study can result in the keenness, clarity and forcefulness 
shown by these authors, let us have more of it. Possibly my frank ad- 
miration for the book is due to my agreement with it at so many points. 
To be sure, the book places a heavy burden on the reader because of its 
abstract and condensed style. One has not only to read, but to reread 
and study in order to profit by the authors’ insight. Such labor, how- 
ever, is amply rewarding. 

Naturally, questions arise in the mind of the inquisitive searcher for 
truth—questions which a brief review can merely ask, without propos- 
ing answers. Perhaps one of the earmarks of the significance of this 
volume is the host of queries that occur to the reader. Among them 
only one or two of those which seem fundamental to psychological study 


will be mentioned. 
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This review began by saying that the book reflected the status of the 
psychology of religion. By that is meant that it seems to me to fall 
short of the use of scientific method. I refer not to the authors’ own 
thought but to the exposition in the book. The point can be illustrated 
by a sentence already quoted: ‘‘The characteristics of religious behavior 
find their differentia in the basic definition of religion.” This is charac- 
teristic of Dr. Henry Wieman’s writings at least, and since Dr. West- 
cott-Wieman wrote this particular part of the book, presumably so of 
hers. One can have no quarrel with deductive processes as an essential 
part of scientific procedure, but when propositions are derived from 
axioms, one expects either mathematical proof or experimental evidence 
of the validity of the deductions. What is said about religion is prob- 
ably true. It sounds true. But is it? Is the religion discussed in this 
book and in many current theological expositions, anything more than 
the religion of the authors? Evidence is lacking. 

In discussing the appraisal of religious growth by the use of scientific 
procedures, the authors approached more nearly to the point of ex- 
perimental verification, but just as one expects them to show how scien- 
tific instruments may be used to validate the norms “implicit” in their 
concept of functioning, they turn to the verification of the presence or 
absence of the basic indispensables in the person being studied. 

But the authors explain at this point that norms are really derived 
from philosophy and biology. Furthermore, they define philosophy of 
religion as the ‘‘endeavor to clarify the basic concepts which function in 
religious living.” As the book deals with the basic concepts which func- 
tion in the understanding of religious living, it would seem to be really 
a philosophy of the psychology of religion or prolegomena to psycho- 
logical study. It sets forth presuppositions, axioms and propositions 
derived by analysis from these axioms, and thus presents a point of view 
which might well furnish the starting point of psychological investiga- 
tions without number. It is precisely such well directed investigations 
that psychology of religion today requires for the building of a solid 
foundation in fact. That significant norms or trends, or objectively 
verified conditions and qualities of religious behavior, might emerge 
on a psychological level would seem probable. But there would still re- 
main, as the Wiemans so clearly point out, the need for philosophical 
appraisal. 

Space forbids even the formulation of further queries, such as those 
growing out of the meaning of the word “religion’’; whether it is a de- 
scriptive term or a substantive, and if a substantive, what “‘it” is. At 
times the word is used in one way and at times in the other. 
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To term the book a “‘religious document” rather than a psychological 
document may seem at first invidious. The reviewer, at least, values it 
as highly as if it had claimed to be, or had been, a strictly psychological 
treatise. Here is religion, particularly at the point of intellectual formu- 
lation. But to be validated either as generic religion or as the religion 
of large numbers of individuals, bodies of evidence are required the 
absence of which lends to the book its appearance of abstraction, even 
while it is nevertheless monumental in the clarity and scope of its defi- 
nition and analyses. 

HuGH HartTsHorNne. 


METHODISM’S TORCH BEARERS 
Men oF ZeaL: THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN MetTuopIsT BEGINNINGS, by WILLIAM 

WarrEN SWEET. New York: Abingdon Press, $2.00. 

HIS book by the Professor of the History of American Christian- 

ity in the University of Chicago grew out of the lectures which he 
delivered recently in the Drew Lectureship in Biography at Drew Uni- 
versity. Since the year 1934 marked the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the organization of American Methodism into a new 
church, Professor Sweet appropriately took as his objective ‘‘a fresh 
appraisal of the principal leaders and religious happenings in this epoch- 
making period.”’ Though primarily addressed to Methodists, the book 
has interest for all readers who wish to understand the religious forces 
which have helped to shape American life and the religious resources 
which can be depended upon in this present needful time. 

In six chapters Professor Sweet describes the men who were the 
pioneers of Methodism in America, tracing through them the growth 
of Methodism itself: ‘‘Devereux Jarratt, Forerunner”; “Irish Local 
Preacher Immigrants and American Methodist Origins’; “Wesley's 
Missionaries to America”; ““The American Revolution and the Rise of 
the Native Preachers’; ‘“Thomas Coke and John Wesley’s Last Em- 
bassy to America.” In his final chapter, “Religion in the New Repub- 
lic,” he traces the history of Methodism as it followed the expanding 
American frontier, and he sums up the influence of this great religious 
movement as follows: 

“At the opening of the nineteenth century Christianity in America 
faced two momentous tasks: the first was that of combating those forces 
which were openly aligned against all religion and morals, forces which 
had largely grown out of the social and political upheavals of the latter 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The second task was that of 
saving the advancing frontiers from barbarism. And I think the Chris- 
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tian historian is justified in the statement that the newly formed Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was one of the providential agencies in helping 
to make and to keep the new republic, at this most critical time, decently 
Christian.” 

Of some of the figures in the pageant of history which Professor 
Sweet presents, most readers will have heard. But of others of them, 
such as Devereux Jarratt, most persons will not have known much be- 
fore. Therein lies one of the distinctive values of what Professor Sweet 
has done, for not only does he throw light upon the work of such uni- 
versally remembered personalities as John Wesley and Francis Asbury, 
but he makes vivid that company of lesser figures—lesser, that is, in 
the way of fame—who nevertheless wrought mightily in bringing a 
creative religious experience to the shaping of the new nation. Here 
were men who did not depend upon formal authority to exercise their 
commission. Some of them, it is true, were sent out to America by John 
Wesley; but most of them when they got here blazed their own rela- 
tively independent paths of service. Like the prophet Amos, they must 
have seemed to come from nowhere; but they spoke with the accents of 
those who say, ‘Hear thou the word of the Lord.” 

The book is a description of one of the great historic movements of 
religious fervor and evangelistic power in which, as Devereux Jarratt 
wrote, ‘‘some wild fire was mixed with the sacred flame,” but through 
which, nevertheless, a torch of spiritual reality was kindled in wide 
regions of eighteenth century America where otherwise the light of 
religion would have burned very low. 

W. Russet Bowle. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY ADRIFT 
Our ConTemporary CIVILIZATION, by Roscoz Lewis AsHLtey. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, $3.75. 

d fsa volume is one of several recent attempts to bring into a single 

view a great variety of facts concerning our contemporary life. 
The author focuses his gaze upon America. He sees here a splendid 
cultural inheritance derived from many historic sources. The type of 
economy which has moulded the development of this inheritance has 
been agrarian. Over an entire civilization based originally upon agricul- 
ture have now come the changes incident to a continuous industrial 
revolution. The world war was simply one crisis for which the forces 
of the industrial revolution, in their imperialistic phase, were responsi- 
ble. One gathers that other crises are impending. Nationalism, democ- 
racy, the family, education, religion and: government are all appraised 
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in respect to the amount of cultural “lag” they represent, measured by 
pace-setting industry and technology. The conclusion is that our civil- 
ization is badly out of balance and in great need of coordination and 
integration. It could dispense with some of its traditions which were 
pertinent only to an agricultural era—legal traditions, for instance, like 
those which now invest corporate property with all the sentiments and 
protective devices which grew up around property in land, cultivated by 
an owner. This better balance, so greatly needed, will take much ex- 
perimenting to achieve. 

The book is not easy to read. Its style is too diffuse. Its generaliza- 
tions are too broad. One finds himself putting question marks alongside 
such sentences as these. ‘‘Because wealth is concentrated it can be made 
responsible.” “Democracy . . . is coming more and more into its own. 
Its spirit is pervading every phase of human life.” “... the past makes 
us optimists. ... The self-seeking of business, the narrowness of cul- 
ture, the envious strife of nations; these are incidents of immaturity, to 
be sluffed off as the years pass and their unwisdom becomes apparent.” 
A rather easy optimism. One wonders at times how much first-hand 
knowledge the author has of these issues he discusses and how deeply 
his feelings are engaged. 

Nevertheless one is grateful that he sees certain important facts and 
situations of our contemporary world and tells us about them. He sees 
the primacy of economic institutions in the moulding of culture. He 
sees the need of a philosophy of society which will set up goals by which 
we can determine whether we are achieving what we want. And, above 
all, he sees the dilemmas of industrial capitalism, of a system which can 
produce goods in abundance but which cannot distribute them so as to 
keep the machinery of production from jamming; which saves money 
it cannot invest; and which at times seems deliberately “devised to pre- 
vent real circulation of wealth.” 

The author says that our property system was built up in an economy 
of scarcity when capital was sorely needed. An economy based on the 
plenty which modern technology can provide is not yet in existence. 
Apparently he believes we can make the transition into such an economy 
without sacrificing the values of liberal democracy. 

One wishes he had ventured to make some suggestions as to how we 
may effect this transition. This is the key-problem of our epoch. The 
Western world is desperately concerned about it. A blind trust in sci- 
ence, progress and democracy is of little avail. It is easy to describe the 
break-down of traditional capitalism. It is easy to picture a bee-hive 
economy of plenty operating along Marxian lines. What is difficult is 
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to describe how capitalism can be so reformed as to produce and dis- 
tribute goods in continuous abundance. Or to suggest how, within the 
democratic process, a production-for-use economy can be set up and 
administered while the upper half of our receivers of income have the 
bourgeois mentality. 

Up to now, the question of the “how” of desirable social change has 
been avoided as persistently by so-called “realists” as by the most im- 
practical liberals and idealists. Until it is dealt with adequately, such 
volumes as the one we are now discussing are likely to consist mainly 
of descriptions of the great society adrift. 

JusTIN WrokE NIxon. 


SOVIET SUPERMEN 

STALIN, by Henri Barsusse. New York: Macmillan, $3.00. 
Tue Lire or Kart Marx, by Franz Menrinc. New York: Covici Friede, $5.00. 
ERE are two biographies, of Stalin and Marx, the first, the most 
highly unsatisfactory, a mere travesty of a biography; the sec- 
ond, the best life of Marx that we have. Henri Barbusse. after his 
kaleidoscopic change of views in recent years and his recently published 
Life of Jesus, endeavors to present us with a life of Stalin, the most 
powerful ruler in the world today. The book is a mere patchwork 
panegyric of the author’s new hero. Instead of the stones of Jerusalem, 
Barbusse would now have those of Moscow cry “‘Stalin!’’ The book 
presents no vivid picture of his life like Essad Bey’s Career of a Fa- 
natic, or Isaac Don Levine’s sensational Stalin. Barbusse endeavors to 
rewrite the history of revolutionary Russia and in place of the joint 
names, Lenin and Trotsky, to substitute Lenin and Stalin, between 
whom, according to this imaginative writer “there was never at any 
time any difference.” He completely ignores Lenin’s testament calling 
for Stalin’s removal. There are literally scores of errors in the book, 
as when the author says: ‘‘Lenin arrived at Petrograd April 3, 1917. 
Stalin arrived at the same time from the opposite direction.” Is the 
author ignorant of the fact that Stalin, with the condemned Kamaney, 
had been editing Pravda and fell under the scathing condemnation of 
Lenin for endorsing the earlier ‘Russian middle-class revolution” ? The 
book is neither history, biography, nor literature. It is not even good 
fiction. Stalin is actually a ruthless revolutionary, a shrewd politician 
and an able dictator, a far greater man than the infallible plaster saint 
that Barbusse would make him. This is one of the few books that I im- 

mediately consign to the waste basket. 

Mehring’s “Life of Karl Marx” is the exact opposite of Barbusse’s 
unsuccessful fiction. It is factual and scientific. It gives the best de- 
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scription of the historic background, of the economic and political situa- 
tion in Europe, of the development of Marx’s own mind, and the clear- 
est exposition of his philosophy that we have in any biography of this 
ponderous intellectual giant. It is completely sympathetic and yet ob- 
jective. The author is surprisingly just to Marx’s adversaries, Lasalle 
and Bakunin, showing that Marx was unfair to both. The fact that 
Mehring did not depict his hero as always one hundred per cent right 
and all of his many opponents as completely wrong, has resulted in 
criticism by the communists but commends the book to others. Mehring 
is a faithful historian rather than a great biographer like Boswell. He 
is more interested in the history of ideas than in the personality of a 
hero. Nevertheless a clear picture of the man stands out though it is 
not vividly or dramatically drawn. 

We see young Marx, the grandson of a German Jewish rabbi, de- 
scended on his mother’s side from ‘“‘a century-long line of rabbis,” a 
member of a suffering chosen people who was to evolve the conception 
of a suffering class, the proletariat, as his messianic means of social 
salvation. We see him with his “‘splendid natural gifts,” after a year 
of “wild frolics” throwing himself with terrific intensity into a study 
of the classics in Greek and Latin, into philosophy, law, history, litera- 
ture and art, and even producing three volumes of original poems. Even 
in student days, however, there were battles fought on many wakeful 
nights, for “God had burdened him with a heart sensitive to the suffer- 
ings of humanity.” Early he began ‘‘working for the world,” though 
he was building a character as hard as wrought iron. To the end of his 
life he maintained his rich cultural studies, reading through the Greek 
text of Aeschylus at least once a year, as well as his favorite authors in 
German and English. It was, however, his study in history, philosophy 
and especially economics which became his lifelong passion. 

The tragic element in his titanic life early appears. Soon driven from 
Germany, banished from France, an exile in England for more than 
three decades, ‘‘Marx never found a home.” We see him battling with 
sickness and poverty, in a perennial welter of financial troubles, pawn- 
ing the family silver, declared bankrupt, sometimes without a farthing 
for postage, borrowing two pounds for a coffin for his dead child, which 
had no cradle when it was born. He writes: ‘“We made up beds on the 
floor and cried for the poor little angel who now rested so cold and life- 
less in the next room.” All the while he was working ten hours a day 
in the British Museum and six hours more in his own poor lodgings. 

Mehring is not blind to the unlovely elements of his character. Marx 
was proud, he was jealous, he was intolerant, he was a terrific hater, he 
was dogmatic in temperament though dialectic in his philosophical 
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theory. Nevertheless, the heroic and even prophetic elements in his 
character tower above these painful imperfections. Engels brings them 
out in his funeral address at Marx’s grave with the pardonable exagger- 
ation of a loyal friend: ‘The greatest living thinker ceased to think. 
... As Darwin discovered the law of evolution in organic nature, so 
Marx discovered the law of evolution in human history. The produc- 
tion of the immediate material means of life . . . forms the basis on 
which the state institutions, the legal principles, the art and even the 
religious ideas of the people have developed. ... Marx was above all a 
revolutionary. He fought with a passion, tenacity, and success granted 
to few... . He was the best-hated and most-slandered man of his age 
... yet he died respected, loved and mourned by millions of revolution- 
ary workers. His name will live through the centuries and so also will 
his work.” 
SHERWOOD EDDy. 


STORY OF HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Tue History OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, by HARRY ELMER BARNES. In two volumes. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace &% Co., $10.00. 

HESE provocative volumes are a product of the “new history,” 

that broader interpretation of history which comprehends “‘the sum 
total of human achievement” and which was popularized by Professors 
Charles A. Beard and James Harvey Robinson under whom Dr. Barnes 
studied. They exemplify also that new conception of historiography 
expressed in the Report of the Commission on Social Studies (1934) 
which proposes the adoption of a ‘‘frame of reference’? founded upon 
the assumption that “Western civilization is passing through one of the 
great critical ages of history .. . and is embarking upon vast experiments 
in social planning and control which call for large-scale cooperation on 
the part of the people,’ a recommendation which has engendered a 
bitter controversy in the ranks of the American Historical Association 
and has aroused a fear that history may become “‘so functional that it 
is systematically employed as a means for educating people to think as 
the ruling authorities wish.” 

Although Dr. Barnes disclaims any missionary motive, he accepts a 
“frame of reference”’ and finds himself ‘in complete harmony” with the - 
Commission on Social Studies. He believes in the economic determina- 
tion of history and maintains that “government remains as it always 
has been, fundamentally an expression of the struggle between economic 


classes” which has now become one between the capitalists and the pro- 
letariat. 
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The organization is chronological. The first volume sketches the 
development of civilization from the appearance of man in the glacial 
age to the sixteenth century; the second carries the subject forward to 
the present. So within the compass of about two thousand pages there 
is compressed into one intelligible entity the fascinating narrative of the 
origin and development not only of social, religious, economic and po- 
litical organization and thought, but also of custom, art, literature and 
science. In view of the magnitude of the task it is surprising that in only 
a few instances does the account descend to a mere catalogue of names. 

About one-fourth of the space is devoted to a discussion of the pres- 
ent century, which is viewed as a “‘crisis in western civilization.” All of 
the great controversial questions of the day, from eugenics to racial 
vagaries, from feminism to racketeering, and from the chain-store to 
the holding company, receive attention. 

The sympathies of Dr. Barnes are decidedly anti-capitalist. He be- 
lieves the evidence is convincing “that capitalism, nationalism, democ- 
racy, supernaturalism . . . may be in their terminal stages.” It is this 
conviction that occasionally colors his exposition and arouses a suspicion 
that the treatment may not always be objective. For example, the sug- 
gestion that the pious observances of capitalists on Sunday may be “a 
form of psychic compensation for the dubious economic venture of 
work days’’; and that to them a moral man is one “who is formally 
affliated with an ecclesiastical organization and whose sex-conduct in 
public is externally correct.” 

The Russian revolutionary experiment, as a possible preventive of 
the impending catastrophe, is discussed in full; but the “totalitarian” 
state of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, quite as spectacular and as 
interesting, is largely ignored. 

The ‘‘New Deal” is interpreted as a combination of the social control 
of big business and the development of mass purchasing power, but 
with an element of state socialism because of its invasion of the power 
field. The Supreme Court is viewed as an obstacle to “sane and or-, 
derly” progress. But the New Deal itself is not without its defects. It 
has not only not “materially altered the tendency toward the concentra- 
tion of wealth,” but it has pursued a mistaken policy of “‘scarcity-econ- 
omy... at a time when millions of Americans were underfed.” Some 
new deal is inevitable, but it must be one combining the efficiency of cap- 
italism with the service motive. 

His analysis of our agricultural depression offers as little encourage- 
ment to the farmer as his discussion of technological unemployment 
does to the laborer. He believes it improbable that any vast new in- 
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dustry will be established to give employment to labor displaced by 
machinery and predicts a complete collapse of civilization unless opin- 
ions and institutions can be adjusted to scientific progress. 

Barnes is at his best in the discussion of the causes of the Great War. 
He was one of the first American historians to attack objectively the 
problem of war-guilt, and to him belongs much of the credit of destroy- 
ing the myth of exclusive German responsibility. His style is always 
direct and lively, and focuses attention to the very end. Although we 
may not always be in entire agreement with his interpretation or empha- 
sis we must admit that he has produced an interesting and unified picture 
of the development of our civilization. He was aided not only by 
Henry A. David of New York, but also by sixty eminent specialists 
who read and criticized the manuscript. In conclusion, I must call at- 
tention to the excellent lists of ‘Suggested Reading” and “‘Further Ref- 
erences” appended to each chapter, which were prepared with unusual 
care and which should prove invaluable to both student and teacher. 

Mitton R. GuTSCH. 


AMERICA’S FIRST DICTATOR 


THE oNep Srory or Hury Lona, by CaRLeTon Beats. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 

2.50. 
peer Lone, A CANDID BroGrapuy, by Forrest Davis. New York: Dodge Publish- 

ing Company, $2.50. 
HE official lament and the actual rejoicing over the death of Huey 
Long should not divert attention from the fact of the man himself. 
The Best People of New Orleans thought Huey a disease. They will 
probably not live long enough to discover that they were the disease, 
and Huey the scabrous symptom. The Louis xvi’s never live long 
enough to discover such mournful facts. 

Carleton Beals and Forrest Davis have each done an excellent job at 
telling the story of the first American dictator. Beals, as his fashion is, 
screams. His 414 pages are tiring. His case is so complete, that you 
unconsciously go scurrying off to see if you cannot think of something 
nice to say about the Kingfish. Davis’ book is a little easier to sit around 
with. He lets Huey hang himself, while Beals personally slips the noose 
around the villain’s neck and releases the trap. But, no matter, they 
are good books, based on solid research. 

What a fine Gilbert and Sullivan sketch it is. Poor boy, then little 
politician, then bigger politician, cracking the whip over bank presidents 
and university faculties; senator, calling a President by his first name, 
and calling Jim Farley and Harold Ickes nasty little names; cracking at 
Standard Oil, and then letting them off with the same old profits; swag- 
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gering, swearing, fighting; and shot down by a devoted little doctor 
who undoubtedly thought thereby to serve his God and his Louisiana. 
It is an American epic. Any bad boy can be President. This one might 
have been, but the little doctor played god and changed history. 

But the danger is that Americans will forget the real villains in the 
sketch; the corrupt, complacent well-dressed clique who ruled from 
New Orleans, dividing the spoils to suit themselves, and blithely disre- 
garding the wishes and the rights of the people of the back country. 
The back country of Louisiana hailed Huey Long as a deliverer, just 
as all the back countries of all the states will hail other demagogues, 
until some fine day one of these deliverers, or a cabal of them, will 
move into the White House and rule over us. The Bramble will rule, 
but why blame the Bramble? The abdication of the Fig Tree and the 
Olive is the real act of treason—or, if you don’t understand the Scrip- 
tures, let us say, the abdication of the Best People of New Orleans, or 
Evanston, or Park Avenue. If one were in vengeful mood, it might be 
argued that the Best People would have what was coming to them if 
the Huey Longs finally win. Unfortunately, even that bit of historic 
justice will be denied, for the Hueys will always finally sell out to the 
Best People who are, of course, the people who own the works. Huey’s 
cousin Adolf did it, all his other cousins will do it. So, while some 
thing must indubitably be done about Huey, it is even more important 
that something be done about the Best People. —The communists would 
liquidate them and the Christians would convert them. You pay your 
money, perhaps you have your choice. 

HuBeERT HERRING. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR 


War Memorrs oF Rosert Lansinc. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. 

Tue Lire AND Lerrers OF Wooprow WItson: NeutTrRALity, 1914-1915, by Ray 
STANNARD BAKER. Volume V. New York: Doubleday, Doran, $4.00. 

AMERICAN NeEuTRALITY, 1914-’17, by CHARLES SeymMouR. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $2.00. 


N these days, when American neutrality seems likely to be put to the 
test as rigorously as in 1914 to 1917, and when our duty to keep 
out of European wars is even more obvious and essential than it was at 
this earlier date, friends of peace could have no greater luck than the 
publication of the three volumes listed above. Two of them demon- 
strate the flagrant unneutrality of our war-time diplomacy and the other 
re-emphasizes the danger of being misled by respectable academic 
opinion which is dominated by stereotypes and prejudices of the most 
adamant character. 
Mr. Lansing’s posthumous memoirs cover every phase of our diplo- 
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matic procedure in relation to the World War, but we have space only 
for those aspects which serve to make it clear why we went to war 
against Germany rather than against Great Britain. Even Mr. Lan- 
sing’s material makes it evident that we had just as much cause for 
fighting Great Britain as for fighting the Kaiser. Why did we choose to 
fight the latter? The answer is crystal clear in Mr. Lansing’s book. 

Toward Germany we adopted a harsh and unyielding diplomatic 
attitude, holding Germany to the ‘strictest accountability.’ And our 
ultimate action showed that we meant business in this attitude. In 
dealing with Great Britain, on the other hand, our policy after the resig- 
nation of Secretary Bryan was one of the grossest favoritism and almost 
unbelievable sham and hypocrisy. 

Secretary Lansing reveals with great thoroughness the volume and 
diversity of the British violations of our neutrality—violations far 
more numerous and serious than those which led us to declare war upon 
Great Britain in 1812. But he also tells us quite frankly and calmly that 
he never seriously resisted these inroads on our rights as a neutral 
nation with any determination or good faith. Our Secretary of State, 
admittedly, penned his protests to Great Britain with his tongue in his 
cheek. From the beginning, he assumed that we would be in the war 
on the side of Great Britain. He also felt that we might ourselves want 
to indulge in some of the illegal practices against which we were for- 
mally protesting. Therefore, he never even took any chances on bring- 
ing our case against Great Britain to a show-down. Mr. Lansing’s con- 
duct, by his own personal admissions, becomes as reprehensible as that 
of Ambassador Page, when the actions of the latter are interpreted in 
the books of his critics. Lest some of my readers feel that I must be 
exaggerating—and such assertions do seem almost incredible—let me 
quote some passages from Mr. Lansing’s ‘‘Memoirs”’: 

“IT have already mentioned that in dealing with the British govern- 
ment there was always in my mind the conviction that we would ulti- 
mately become an ally of Great Britain and that it would not do, there- 
fore, to let our controversies reach a point where diplomatic correspon- 
dence gave place to action. 

“If my conviction was right as to the United States’ entry into the 
war, and I never doubted it after the sinking of the Lusitania, it was of 
the highest importance that we should not become a belligerent with our 
hands too tightly tied by what we had written. We would presumably 
wish to adopt some of the policies and practices which the British had 
adopted, though certainly not all of them, for our object would be the 
same as theirs, and that was to break the power of Germany and destroy 
the morale of the German people by an economic isolation, which would 
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cause them to lack the very necessaries of life. If we went too far in 
insisting that Great Britain must cease certain practices as violative of 
our neutral rights, our utterances would certainly be cited against us by 
other neutrals if we, as belligerents, attempted to do the same thing. 
While our conduct might be illegal, we would not be flagrantly incon- 
sistent. 

~ “That reason was never lost sight of during the correspondence 
which passed between the two governments concerning the British re- 
straints upon American trade. The notes that were sent were long and 
exhaustive treatises which opened up new subjects of discussion rather 
than closing those in controversy. Short and emphatic notes were dan- 
gerous. Everything was submerged in verbosity. It was done with 
deliberate purpose. It insured continuance of the controversies and left 
the questions unsettled, which was necessary in order to leave this coun- 
try free to act and even to act illegally when it entered the war.”’ 

How sorely we are in danger of once more being the dupes of British 
propaganda is already in evidence in the enthusiasm of many American 
friends of peace in supporting the League of Nations’ sanctions against 
Italy. Many believe them to be inspired by idealism when they are 
fundamentally a hypocritical prostitution of peace machinery to the 
service of British imperialism. We may hope that Secretary Hull will 
read chapter ten of Lansing’s memoirs. 

Mr. Baker’s official biography of Woodrow Wilson covers, in this 
fifth volume which has just appeared, the whole field of our problems 
of neutrality during the first year of the World War. But it is especially 
valuable because it settles for all time the debate as to whether our inter- 
national bankers directly influenced the attitude of this country in the 
direction of favoritism toward the Allies. Only about a week before 
Mr. Baker’s volume was published, Mr. Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War under President Wilson, vehemently denied in a letter to the 
New York Times that the bankers ever put any direct pressure upon 
him or upon any other member of the cabinet. This volume shows that 
though Mr. Baker himself may not have known of such pressure it most 
certainly existed. And it seems highly improbable that Secretary Baker 
did not know of it. 

It is now pretty well established that, with respect to our negotiations 
with Germany and Great Britain, our only major war-time diplomat of 
whom we may be proud was William Jennings Bryan. He also had a 
clear and sane view of the whole matter of war loans and their inevi- 
table influence upon our diplomacy. On August 10, 1914, he stated, in 
a prophetic warning, that: 

‘Money is the worst of all contrabands because it commands every- 
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thing else. . . . The powerful financial interests which would be 
connected with these loans would be tempted to use their influence 
through the newspapers to support the interests of the government to 
which they had loaned because the value of the security would be directly 
affected by the result of the war. We would thus find our newspapers 
violently arrayed on one side or the other, each paper supporting a 
financial group and pecuniary interest. All of this influence would make 
it all the more difficult for us to maintain neutrality.” 

What Mr. Bryan predicted proved only too true. The Allied govern- 
ments began to buy heavily in this country, and the balance of trade 
turned sharply in our favor. Our bankers immediately got after Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo and emphasized to him the fact that 
unless we removed the ban on American loans to the Allies this large 
and growing trade could not continue. On August 21, 1915, Mr. 
McAdoo “wrote a long, vigorous and anxious letter to the President 
pointing out that unless large American credits were forthcoming, 
British and French purchases would have to be curtailed and the pros- 
perity of American industry would be checked. 

‘It is to be noted that the emphasis was no longer, as it was a year 
before, upon the recovery of a reasonable balance, but upon expansion 
to meet the war requirements of the Allies. Instead of seeking means 
to meet payments owed by us abroad, we must now finance payments 
owed by the Allies here, thus becoming a creditor nation on a large 
scale. 

‘McAdoo used strong language: it was ‘imperative’ that England 
establish at once large credits in this country—‘at least $500,000,000.’ 
An appalling sum—exactly double the amount by which we stood in- 
debted in London in August 1914. The trade balance against Europe 
at the end of the year would be approximately two and a half billions. 
It was indeed a huge financial stake we were coming to have in the cause 
of the Allies!” 

Wilson did not reply immediately to McAdoo “who was under urgent 
pressure from banking and business interests.’ So McAdoo went in 
anxiety to Secretary Lansing. On September 6, 1915, Lansing sent a 
long letter to the President contending that if we refused credit to the 
Allies it would not only ruin our prosperity but bring disaster to our 
economic system and to that of our Allies: 

“To withdraw any considerable amount [of the gold in the vaults 
of the European nations] would disastrously affect the credit of the 
European nations, and the consequence would be a general state of 
bankruptcy.’ 


“The result of a stoppage of our trade in Europe would be ‘industrial 
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depression, numerous failures, financial demoralization, and general 
unrest and suffering among the labor classes’.” 

President Wilson now sat up and took notice. On the next day he 
held a long conference with McAdoo and Lansing. And the banker 
pressure, exerted through McAdoo and Lansing, destroyed his hitherto 
neutral attitude on the all-important problem of war loans. 

At the same time that we departed from our sane and statesman-like 
policy of tabooing war loans, a concession of crucial importance to the 
Allies, we were compelling Germany to modify her submarine warfare 
so that this Allied trade might continue without serious jeopardy: 

“It is a comment upon the essential unneutrality of these develop- 
ments—however necessary to avoid disaster in the United States— 
that Germany’s agreement to moderate her submarine policy was ac- 
companied by new developments, financial and economic, of crucial ad- 
vantage to the Allies. The situation was perfectly clear to Colonel 
House [who wrote] : 

““ “We have given the Allies our sympathy and we have given them, 
too, the more substantial help that we could not offer Germany even 
were we so disposed—and that is an unrestricted amount of munitions 
of war and money. In addition to that, we have forced Germany to 
discontinue her submarine warfare.’ ” 

It will take another one or two volumes of Mr. Baker’s to show 
where this new policy led us, but the critical and fatal step was taken in 
the conference of September 7, 1915. The lesson for our day is obvious 
enough to any sane person. 

Professor Seymour’s book is an amazing effort to revive and rede- 
fend the “Sunday School theory’ with respect to our entry into the 
World War. We were inspired solely by idealism and the only reason 
Mr. Wilson decided to place us in the World War was the revival of 
German submarine warfare. In his earlier book on American Diplo- 
macy During the W orld War, Professor Seymour had committed him- 
self to the theory that there is no evidence of any banking pressure upon 
our government which affected our diplomatic procedure. He was 
apparently stirred to action by the recent frequent and emphatic charges 
that loans to the Allies and other financial considerations exerted an 
important influence in driving us into the World War. Fortunately 
for Professor Seymour’s case, Mr. Baker’s volume had not appeared. 
He had to wrestle with Secretary Lansing’s letter of September 6, 
1915, but he ducks this neatly by insisting that there was a definite con- 
flict of attitude between Wilson and Lansing, and that the policies of 
Wilson were uninfluenced by others. 

Professor Seymour’s arguments seem very naive in the light of Mr. 
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Baker’s volume. German submarine warfare was merely an answer 
to the British blockade which our diplomacy favored and helped to 
make possible. And we submitted to the British blockade chiefly because 
our economic and financial interests lay with the Allies. We went to 
war, so far as our formal theory was concerned, to combat a situation 
which our unneutral policy had played a leading part in producing. If 
we get into another war, we may expect historians like Professor Sey- 
mour to aid and abet future creel bureaus in assuring our populace that 
we are motivated only by considerations of the sheerest altruism and 
the most high-minded idealism. 
Harry ELMER BARNES. 


MAN: KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 
Man THE UNKNowN, by ALExts CARREL. New York: Harper & Brothers, $3.50. 
Tue PsycHotocy or CHRISTIAN PERSONALITY, by Ernest Licon. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., $3.00. 

HEN Henry Thoreau saw the first railroad tracks being laid in 

the neighborhood of his beloved Walden he moaned ‘An im- 
proved means to an unimproved end.” Alexis Carrel contemplates 
modern civilization in ‘‘Man The Unknown” and asks: ‘“‘What is the 
good of increasing the comfort, the luxury, the beauty, the size and the 
complications of our civilization if our weakness prevents us from guid- 
ing it to our best advantage? . . . It would be far better to pay more 
attention to ourselves than to construct faster steamers, more comfort- 
able automobiles, cheaper radios or telescopes for examining the struc- 
ture of remote nebulae. . . . There is not the shadow of a doubt 
that mechanical, physical and chemical science are incapable of giving 
us intelligence, moral discipline, health, nervous equilibrium, security 
and peace.” 

Through the first two chapters, Carrel points the problem with a 
candor and lucidity that we associate with the honest scientist that he is. 
These chapters are an animated and vivid survey of the issues that vex 
the modern man who is sensitive and intelligent enough to be vexed 
and they might well be called “the impatience of a scientist.” The bal- 
ance of the book is devoted to a comprehensive exposition of man, 
faced as a whole in his physiological, mental, psychological and spiritual 
activities. The book ends on a note of hope. Just as science has trans- 
formed the material world, so it has given man the power of trans- 
forming himself. He can remake himself now but it will only be with 
suffering. He is both the marble and the sculptor. In order to recover 
his true visage, he must stir his own substance with the heavy blow of 
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his hammer. He will not submit to such treatment unless driven by 
necessity. That necessity is upon us. Modern man will remake himself 
or our civilization is doomed. His only obstacle is his own inertia. Once 
he has bestirred himself he will find the right direction when he returns 
in thought to the men of the Renaissance and imbues himself with their 
spirit and passion for empiric observation and the contempt for philo- 
sophical systems. 

One is tempted to lift out sections of ‘‘Man The Unknown” for 
special treatment. The section on prayer and the chapter on man’s 
mental activities are arresting. Carrel views prayer as a mystical eleva- 
tion, an absorption of consciousness in the contemplation of a principle 
both permeating and transcending our world. Such a psychological state 
is not intellectual. It is incomprehensible to philosophers and scientists 
and inaccessible to them. The simple seem to feel God as easily as the 
heat and the sun or the kindness of a friend. Definite organic effects, 
Which Carrel claims he has observed with the critical attention of the 
scientist, follow prayer when man is entirely disinterested and offers 
himself to God pretty much as the canvas yields itself to the painter, or 
the marble to the sculptor; when he exposes his needs and those of his 
brothers in suffering. Carrel insists that the medical bureau of Lourdes 
has recorded almost instantaneous cures through prayer of various 
affects, such as peritoneal tuberculosis, osteitis, suppurating wounds, 
lupus, cancer, etc. When I read this section I telephoned one of my 
friends, himself a gifted scientist in medicine, and asked him whether 
Carrel’s scientific standing today was such that one must take him very 
seriously. I got a very laconic reply: ‘‘Anyone questioning Carrel’s 
scientific standing is obviously feeble-minded.”’ Carrel himself is con- 
scious of his audacity. He says, quite flatly, that he realizes that his 
description of this aspect of man’s mental activity will please neither 
men of science nor men of religion. Scientists will claim his attempt to 
count mysticism among the fundamental human activities as puerile or 
insane. Ecclesiastics wil regard his treatment as improper and aborted 
because mystic phenomena belong only in an indirect way to the domain 
of science. Both these criticisms will be justified, Carrel thinks, and yet 
facts are facts and it is the business of the scientist not only not to hide 
facts when they happen to thwart his theory but actually to reveal 
them. 

Naturally, the outstanding significance of “Man The Unknown” is 
the fact that a scientist has taken his courage in his hands and spoken 
out as a man dealing comprehensively with modern man and maladies, 
miseries and hopes. Heretofore we have been at the mercy of literary 
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camp followers of science, men who are scientists only by the grace of 
their vanity or their rhetoric. A word from a first class mind in science 
has been long overdue and here we have it. The author gives the 
reader the impression that he holds the attitude, “if this be heresy make 
the most of it.” 

Professor Ligon’s book represents a brave attempt to establish coin- 
cidence between the insights of Jesus and the discoveries of psychology. 
“Tt is no accident that the advance of psychology has everywhere shown 
the validity of Jesus’ teachings,” the author writes. “Hypotheses which 
have been opposed to Jesus’ teachings have regularly been discarded 
when further evidence was obtained.’”’ On this fundamental assumption, 
Professor Ligon moves out to a really vivid and interesting exposition 
of the Sermon on the Mount as found in Matthew’s Gospel, chiefly, in 
the light of the psychology of personality. One wonders at times 
whether he is not trying a little too hard to make Jesus talk like a 
modern psychologist; or whether the modern psychologist would be as 
ready to agree with the author’s generalization as quoted above. How- 
ever that may be, the book is interesting and if it isn’t first class science 
it certainly is good homiletics. 

Mires H. KRuMBINE. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE POSSIBILITY 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN ETuICcs, by REINHOLD Niepuur. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 

GREAT debate was provoked by Moral Man and the Immoral 
Society: Can a coercive morality be Christian? The title of the 
present volume suggests that Mr. Niebuhr has tackled this all-impor- 
tant question. Many will turn to this latest volume of Rauschenbusch 
lectures hoping to find an answer to that issue of social Christianity 
whose urgency overshadows all others: What is the relevance of the 
Christian ethic to the social conflict ? 

The answer is put into a chapter-heading: ‘The Relevance of an 
Impossible Ideal.” The ethic of Jesus, we are told, is a perfectionist 
ethic. It demands impossible things: unconcern for the morrow; indif- 
ference to money; selfless humility and forgiveness of injustice; uni- 
versalism which transcends family, class, and nation; rigorism which 
outlaws consideration of reward. Its epitome is the apocalyptic hope 
of a kingdom which is ‘‘always coming but never here”’: “‘a mythical ex- 
pression of an impossible possibility under which all human life stands.” 

“Impossible possibility” strikes one as a plain self-contradiction. 
What can it mean? There are at least two clear and coherent truths 
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which Mr. Niebuhr is constantly expressing through this term: (a) 
Any possibility is “impossible” in a sense which Plato pointed out. It 
can never be perfectly actualized. No one, for example, saw a perfect 
circle or a perfect square. What we do see are pretty close approxima- 
tions. Thus the Pythagorean theorem will always be true and relevant 
to every bridge that is ever built; yet no bridge exists, or ever shall, 
which will give us a perfect example of the Pythagorean theorem. 
Translating this from geometry to ethics we have one of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
important insights: ‘The judgment that ‘whosoever seeketh to gain 
his life will lose it’ remains true and relevant to every moral situation 
even if it is apparent that no human being exists who does not in some 
sense lose his life by seeking to gain it.’ (b) Every possibility for good 
is at the same time a possibility for evil. Mr. Niebuhr’s statement of 
this cannot be improved upon: ‘The possibilities of evil grow with the 
possibilities of good, and human history is therefore not so much a 
chronicle of the progressive victory of the good over evil, of cosmos 
over chaos, as the story of an ever increasing cosmos, creating ever 
increasing possibilities of chaos.” 

From (a) and (b) we get the relativity of all moral attainment. In 
a world where good and evil are inextricably mixed, our achieved good 
is at most a best possible, always tainted with much necessary evil. To 
forget this for one moment is to court idolatry in religion, dogmatism 
in ethics. Mr. Niebuhr’s great contribution comes, in my opinion, from 
his vivid recognition of this truth, and the consequent war he has waged 
against ‘“‘those types of moral fanaticism which impart unqualified 
worth to qualified values and thereby destroy even their qualified 
worth.” 

Is this all there is to the ‘impossible possibility” ? Clearly not. So 
far there is nothing to distinguish Mr. Niebuhr’s from the pragmatic 
approach to ethics. The remainder, not yet accounted for, is Mr. Nie- 
buhr’s perfectionism. It rests on the assumption that men will make 
their highest possible exertions only when they are asked to do the im- 
possible. But can one rationally set oneself an impossible goal, knowing 
it to be impossible? Manifestly not. It must be done on “supra-scien- 
tific’ grounds; on the “faith in a transcendent unity of essence and 
existence, of the ideal and the real world.”’ This faith is best expressed 
in “myth”—a term which intrigued the readers of Reflections on the 
End of an Era, and which returns in full splendor in the present work. 

Looking back over the last eight years, we find Mr. Niebuhr starting 
out with a high regard for scientific truth. One of the two reasons why 
“religion is dying in modern civilization,” he tells us in his first book, 
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Does Civilization Need Religion? is that “it has not yet been able to 
restate its affirmation so that they will be consistent with scientific fact.” 
What has he done to revitalize religion on this point? In Moral Man 
and Immoral Society, which appeared five years later, he speaks of 
“valuable illusions,” of ‘‘an element of illusion in all faith,” and “‘neces- 
sary illusion without which some truth is obscured.” Now we have the 
concept of myth. What are we to make of it? 

Myth is not rational; but its meaning presumably is. Two questions 
arise at once: (a) Which is the meaning of the myth? (b) How do 
we know that this meaning is true? Take the myth of the fall. Some 
Christian theologians and contemporary psychoanalysts have believed 
that its significance is the intrinsic sinfulness of the sexual act. Mr. 
Niebuhr’s own illuminating account of this myth finds in it the totally 
different idea “that evil lies at the juncture of nature and spirit.” 
Which of these two is correct? The matter either turns into a literary 
inquiry concerning the intention of the original writer, or else is left free 
for the pickings and choosings of different interpreters. In this latter 
sense, the myth may be suggestive and stimulating. But it will suggest 
and stimulate in various directions variously predisposed interpreters. 
It may suggest truth; it may also suggest falsehood. 

From this point, I can only draw one conclusion: Christian myth and 
Christian truth are two very different things. When we, therefore, find 
Mr. Niebuhr using expressions like “transcendent unity of essence and 
existence,’’* we should like to know: On what ground are these held to 
be true? No responsible thinker will make statements which involve 
such far-reaching assumptions without adequate reasons. Absolute 
idealism made a heroic effort to provide reasons for just this sort of as- 
sumption. But Mr. Niebuhr’s pilgrimage has not yet led him to abso- 
lute idealism. What then is his philosophy? Till this question be an- 
swered, we may dispense with these grandiloquent assumptions; and 
with them, dispense also with perfectionism. Instead of the impossible 
possibility, we are left with a pragmatic possibility. 

The question, then, is why Mr. Niebuhr should want to interpret 
love at all in perfectionist terms. Why can he not argue simply: The 
Christian ethic is an ethic of love; love demands a maximum of mutual- 
ity; existing economic conditions disrupt mutuality; to deal with them 
realistically one becomes involved in conflict; therefore, conflict is a 
necessary part of the effort to realize love? And why can he not look at 
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Jesus and interpret him in this light—Jesus whose apocalyptic expecta- 
tion relieved him of the necessity of resisting Caesar, but who never- 
theless did not hesitate to use extremely unperfectionist tactics in his 
attack on the scribes and Pharisees? 

I can find only one answer to this question: A fundamental obscurity 
in Mr. Niebuhr’s conception of love. He has never distinguished, for 
example, between love as an emotion, and love as an ethical attitude. 
The former is clearly limited by “the inverse ratio between the potency 
of love and the breadth and extension in which it is applied.”’ To enter- 
tain a personal feeling of love for each of ten million unemployed is not 
only an impossible possibility, but an impossible impossibility. If this 
is the command to love, then it is clearly perfectionist. It cannot guide 
us in the complicated problems of social life. We must turn from per- 
fectionist love to pragmatic justice. This is just what Mr. Niebuhr 
does in his last three books. One of the many unfortunate results of this 
approach is to play into the hands of less realistic Christians. They will 
be comforted by Mr. Niebuhr’s love-perfectionism. They will refuse 
to soil their hands with inferior ideals. And they will continue to cul- 
tivate the precious emotion of love in personal relationships trusting 
that the “transcendent unity of essence and existence’’ will take care of 
the violations of love in organized society. 

There is a lingering individualism in Mr. Niebuhr’s approach to 
ethics. Equality, he tells us, is “the next highest good” to freedom. 
Why “next highest’? Justice he often represents as the next best thing 
to love. Why? Does not love need the discipline of justice, just as 
much as justice needs the inspiration of love? ‘Critical intelligence,” he 
tells us, “‘is a prerequisite of justice.’ Is it not also a prerequisite of 
love? The problem of love is not the “identification of life with life.” 
One life can never be identified with another without egoistic pride or 
altruistic self-immolation. But one life can relate itself to another in 
such wise that their mutual, though distinct, goods can be enhanced by 
cooperative endeavor. To some small extent this has been already 
achieved, as the very existence of human life and selfhood testifies. To 
a vastly greater degree it may yet be fulfilled if men can understand its 
human possibility and divine necessity. 

It has been impossible in this account even to mention a host of other 
ideas scattered prodigally throughout the book. Mr.- Niebuhr ranges 
over the history of Christian thought. He has a superb gift for illumi- 
nating quotation. Some of his classifications and analogies are breath- 
taking. The style bites with its customary vigor. Rarely is it betrayed 
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pompous exaggerations like ‘‘more ultimate and absolute’ and “the 
very impossible possibility.” He seems still undecided as to the relative 
merits of astonishing or instructing his audience. He tries to do both, 
succeeds directly in the first, indirectly in the second. To read him is to 
be forced to think in self-defense. 

GREGORY VLASTOS. 


ISLAM AND THE NEW TURKEY 


Tue TurKisH TRANSFORMATION, by Henry ExisHA ALLEN. The University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50. 


R. ALLEN, of the Department of Religion, Lafayette College, is 
D primarily interested in the social changes taking place in Turkey 
from the point of view of their ultimate effect upon Islam. He views 
Islam’s catacylsm in the New Turkey with thorough objectivity. In the 
main he takes for granted the reader’s acquaintance with the outline of 
Turkish history up to 1918, but refreshes the reader’s knowledge by a 
six page summary of the seven hundred years involved. Then he briefly 
states aspects of the penetration of the West into old Turkey as pre- 
liminary to the upheaval that has now come to pass. Pari passu, the 
incubus of the established Islamic religion was raising resentment 
against its ineficacy in meeting social needs. “Attacks were leveled 
against Islam and those who had made it a stagnant and retarding in- 
fluence for Turkey.”’ They assailed its religio-legal system, the blight on 
education, and the utterly backward social life under the dominance of 
the religious hierarchy. 

The four principal chapters deal with ‘“The Rush to Westernize un- 
der Kemal Ataturk,” ‘“‘Turkey’s Changed Status in the Family of Na- 
tions and in the Moslem World,” ‘‘The Construction of a Loyal, Uni- 
fied Population,” and ‘The New Spirit in Turkey’s Social Institutions.” 
Therein, Dr. Allen gives clear pictures of the swift pace and revolu- 
tionary consequences of the westernization of this Asiatic people. The 
treatment is always sympathetic as, for example, in citing the reason 
given for substituting ways of life, codes of law, educational methods, 
of nominally Christian (heathen) lands in place of Moslem ideology. 
The Turks claim that Western society has evolved in a thousand ways 
independently of religion and with Christian institutions and philoso- 
phies changing in their own way to meet new conditions. Twentieth 
century Christianity, in the esteem of the Turks, bears little likeness to 
the content of the primitive religion of Christ. There is therefore no 
embarrassment in taking Western modes from a quasi-Christendom. 

Dr. Allen covers a wide gamut of social changes, citing, in valuable 
translation, many Turkish authorities as to their motivations and ob- 
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jectives. His book is a report on one of the most amazing chapters in 
contemporary world history, altogether too meagerly reported to the 
English-speaking world. Obviously it concentrates on social, cultural 
and ethical phases to the complete neglect of the economics of the new 
nation and most of its politics. It does not omit emphasis upon modern 
Turkey’s homogeneity and abandonment of irredenta—a wholesome 
factor for peace in its region. 

One chapter analyzes the fruits of pre-war Christian missions in 
Turkey, which almost exclusively served the Christian population with- 
out touching the Moslems, and then outlines the status of the Christian 
schools today which are devoting themselves under legal prohibitions 
imposed by the demands of intense nationalism to character-building 
without religious propaganda. 

The final chapter, ‘“The Place of Islam in the New Turkey,” puts 
the question as to what reconstruction may be achieved by a new Mos- 
lem leadership and what reverberations the Turkish revolution and its 
dethronement of Islam may have in the Moslem world outside. Be- 
cause these are wholly in their first stages, prediction gives place to ex- 
position of present symptoms of progress which indicate that good re- 
sults may ensue—good for Islam and good for Moslems everywhere. 
The extensive bibliography reveals the paucity of up-to-date materials 
in English (except for the biographies of Kemal) on this astounding 
Turkish transformation. Dr. Allen’s scholarly specialized study should 
evoke a wider and sustained interest in the theme of his book. 

FRED ATKINS Moore. 


A TRUNCATED CHURCH 


Tue CuurcH AT WorK IN THE MoperN Wor bp, edited by WitiiaM C. Bower. 

University of Chicago Press, $3.50. 

N undertaking a critique of a book compiled in collaboration by a 

group of mature and competent scholars, it is important to discover 
what common philosophical or ideological viewpoint they share; and 
having so done, to determine to what extent such a mutually shared 
viewpoint gives bias to their presentation. 

In the present case this is not difficult to do. The bias, if bias it 
should be called, is distinctly that of current theological liberalism. Or, 
to put it otherwise, it is the approach recommended by a consistently 
modern scientific attitude, starting from strictly modern scientific pre- 
mises, proceeding along exclusively modern scientific lines toward char- 
acteristically modern scientific conclusions. The specific branch of mod- 
ern science here represented is, of course, the science of sociology. 

The strength of this jointly accomplished work is at the same time 
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its weakness. By detaching themselves explicitly from those metaphys- 
ical and theological considerations which provide the substance of a 
comprehensive ecclesiology, the authors are able to treat of practical 
activities, technical adaptations, and purely societal relationships, with- 
out having to deal with questions with which the church by her very 
nature must be always primarily concerned. Thus, the labor is simpli- 
fied and its scope conveniently limited, while the church as an organic 
body is presented in abstractly diminished dimensions. The strength of 
the book lies therefore in the impression it gives of having its feet 
planted firmly and sensibly on ground. Its weakness lies in the fact that 
such a position must fail to satisfy those who see the church as a body 
possessed, as it were, of wings; and who therefore are bound to regard 
as truncated any view of the church taken merely from the surface of a 
uni-dimensional plane. 

It is quite impossible, of course, for any serious writer entirely to 
conceal his metaphysical bias, no matter with what subject matter he 
may happen to be dealing. The writers of these interesting studies have 
in no wise sequestrated theirs; although Professor Kincheloe in his 
chapter on ‘“The Local Church and Its Community” has done so with 
the most successful sociological abstraction. 

Professor Bowers in his three chapters, ‘“The Growing Point of 
Christianity,” “The Church as Educator,” and ‘Facing the Future,” 
offers an excellent series of analyses within the limits assigned and 
agreed upon. His summation of the entire book, in the last chapter, is 
a fine example of concise orientation. 

One hesitates to point out in so fine a scholar as Professor Mathews 
anything suggestive of a slip; yet when he writes, in opening chapter 
three, that “historically considered, organized Christianity is an aspect 
of Western civilization,” a question arises as to whether in place of the 
word “historically” should not be substituted the word “sociologically.” 
The terms are not synonymous. It is through such terminological in- 
advertencies as this, together with the employment of the phrase “‘or- 
ganized Christianity,” that Dr. Mathews and other collaborators be- 
tray their presuppositions. In his chapter on ‘“‘Religious Ceremonials,” 
Dr. Ames makes his position even more plain. By placing the word 
spiritual in quotation marks, by an almost cavalier and a surprisingly 
uncritical dismissal of the concept of original sin in its entirety—despite 
the fact that analytical psychology seems fair to restore that concept to 
intellectual respectability even among the sophisticated—and by what 
amounts to an evasion of the reality of the supernatural, he gives sign 
of the faith that is in him. His chapter on ‘“Fhe Task of the Preacher” 
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compensates, however, for what can hardly be regarded as other than 
an attenuatedly ‘‘sublimated” conception of the significance and objec- 
tive of public worship. 

Let no one suppose that this compilation lacks either intrinsic value 
or substantial importance. What it does lack is multi-dimensionality. 
It clearly shows the limits of sociological method in a study of such an 
organism as the Christian church. Would it not be better, in presenting 
such a group of studies, to present them in closer identification with a 
logical system of Christian theology, and in association with a doctrine 
of the church both historically penetrating and philosophically pro- 
found? 

DwicuT BRADLEY. 


THE UNITED CHURCH 


FRONTIERS OF CHRISTIAN THINKING, by FREDERICK C. Grant. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark &* Company, $2.00. 

F substantial progress is to be made toward Christian reunion, it 

would seem obvious that it must come through new attitudes and not 
through some artificial compromise of historic positions, grudgingly 
yielded and possibly covertly retained. New visions and convictions, 
and not artificial adjustments, even when these are made with hope and 
in good spirit, must be the foundation of any essential and worth-while 
reunion. 

The outstanding value of this book by the President of Seabury- 
Western Seminary is that it states with great clarity and definiteness the 
new attitude from the standpoint of a liberal Episcopalian. The book 
has other values as well, for in addition to his clarity on the subject of 
reunion Dr. Grant is a clear and competent thinker on all matters, theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical, which are involved in a study of Christian 
reunion and which are associated with it as a goal. 

It is an axiom of Dr. Grant’s attitude that ‘“‘we must understand our 
problems before we can hope to solve them.” Hence, a considerable 
portion of his book is devoted to analyzing the problems and studying 
their implications. The note of realism pervades his discussion of belief 
in God, the nature of faith in Christ, and the need and nature of the 
Christian church. We pass over these chapters, valuable as they are, 
to discuss particularly the fifth chapter on “Christian Reunion,” to 
which they lead, and the chapters on ‘‘World Fellowship,” and ‘World 
Cooperation through Religion,” which give the full perspective of Dr. 
Grant’s view of Christian reunion, as the early chapters present the 
motivating and determining factors that lead to the viewpoint. 
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A significant feature of the book is that it grew out of a course of lec- 
tures delivered at the Tower Hill Convocation of the Chicago Congre- 
gational Union. In presenting such a subject before such a group the 
interest of speaker and listener would naturally center upon the question 
of the historic episcopate and the validity of the Christian ministry. It 
is at this point that Dr. Grant’s enunciation is clearest, most definite, 
and most satisfying. He renounces, as might be expected, the idea of 
apostolic succession as determining validity. In all his discussion of the 
episcopate there is a complete freedom from any subterfuge or reserva- 
tion, or holding back from a complete clearing of the ground for prac- 
tical Christian action, without regard to academic or theoretical con- 
siderations. He regards the historic episcopate as representing an 
administrative function rather than an organic factor in the life and 
development of the Christian church. The full view is set forth in 
chapter five on Christian reunion, but it will be found summarized very 
effectively in the preface. 

Dr. Grant is primarily concerned with the kind of organization best 
suited to the united church of the future. He rests the case for the 
episcopacy upon its merit ‘‘without appeal to special theories or inter- 
pretations of past history,” and he is careful to point out that in his 
advocacy of the episcopacy he is contending for a type of spiritual 
leadership and a principle of administrative unity represented by the 
bishop. He is frank in recognizing that it is conceivable that the church 
might be better organized upon some other system, and he makes it 
plain that he would as readily accept some other system if its advantages 
were made plain. He believes, however, that the experience of the 
church in general proves the need for a “‘principle of administrative 
unity,” and that in practically every organization of Christians today 
this is recognized in some office, though the holder of the office may 
be known as a superintendent, or a director, rather than a bishop. 

It is refreshing to have all this stated so clearly and precisely. There 
is, of course, the constant reflection that Dr. Grant cannot speak for 
all Episcopalians. Much greater progress would already have been 
made at Lausanne, and elsewhere, if Dr. Grant were stating a position 
to which Episcopalians in general have come. Nevertheless, one must 
recognize that Dr. Grant speaks for an increasingly large company 
within his own communion; and one has a feeling, also, that his clear 
and courageous statement represents the position to which his com- 
munion as a whole will be forced to come, excepting possibly those who 
take the irreconcilable attitude of Anglo-catholicism. 

In the company to which Dr. Grant addressed the original material 
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in the book it has constituted a challenge as well as an exposition. What 
has the Congregationalist or independent to say in reply to it? It is the 
glory of independency that it laid the supreme stress upon moral and 
spiritual quality as constituting validity in the church. Its historic asser- 
tion was that the true church was not constituted by numbers, or by ex- 
ternal authority, but that wherever even two or three were gathered in 
the name of Jesus, his presence in the midst constituted that company 
in every essential respect a true church. The weakness of this idea was 
that it tended to limit the church, that it failed to perceive that the spirit 
of Christ might control and guide a widely organized fellowship as well 
as a local group; and such fellowship as developed beween churches was 
not always sufficient to emphasize this corporate nature and life of the 
church as a whole. At its worst, independency degenerated into a pro- 
prietary church, in some instances actually owned and controlled in 
much the same fashion as a stock company. There developed, also, 
a looseness and hole-in-one practice in ordination which has been prop- 
erly amazing to those of communions where emphasis has been laid 
upon doing things in order. Broadly, it may be said, even by an extreme 
independent like the present reviewer, that independency, like epis- 
copacy, is functional and not organic. 

These new attitudes, now widely exemplified, would seem to make 
much progress possible. Certainly great immediate progress would be 
realized if in every communion today there were more leaders who 
manifest the spirit, and clarity of vision, and the willingness to act, that 
are revealed by Dr. Grant in this valuable book. 

WILLIAM E. Girroy. 


VIRTUES OF RUSSIA 
Tue Sovier UNION AND Wor_pD Prosiems. Edited by SamMuEL N. Harper. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 

HE five lectures which compose this book were delivered on the 

Harris Foundation at the University of Chicago in June, 1935. 
The first three, delivered respectively by the Soviet ambassador, the 
chairman of Amtorg, and the American correspondent of /zvestia, re- 
flect the more or less official version of Russian foreign policy, trade 
policy and internal economic policy. The last two are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Professor Kohn, of Smith College, describes in general outline 
the present status of the different nationalities which compose the Soviet 
Union; and Professor Graham, of the University of California, gives 
a documented and extremely valuable account of the evolution of Soviet 
foreign policy from the earliest days of the revolution. 
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Such a symposium, like all similar collections, leaves with the reader 
not so much a single coherent point of view as a series of impressions. 
Perhaps the most vivid of them is conveyed by the lecture—it is really 
a diplomatic speech—of the ambassador, which reflects that compound 
of political realism—some would call it opportunism—and dialectical 
analysis which makes the deliberate utterances of Soviet diplomats so 
unique and attractive in world counsels. For example, he conciliates us 
in advance by reminding us that Russian policy, like ours, is the policy 
of the ‘‘good neighbor.” He compares the Soviet federation of repub- 
lics to the federal structure of the United States. He delicately hints of 
the danger of Russia and America becoming the common victims of 
European intrigue, quoting Lenin for his purpose. He reminds us what 
a ready reception the Bolsheviks gave to the Kellogg Pact. Thus he 
skilfully prepares the suggestion that the U.S.S.R. is after all becom- 
ing a familiar and accomplished fact, not unlike other facts in the world 
of Western experience. 

And yet beneath his words lies still the undercurrent of dialectics. “I 
have no desire,” he says, “‘to conceal from you that in the Soviet Union 
there is an idea .. . that in so far as the Union succeeds in establishing 
a higher pattern of life, its example will affect the rest of the world. 
Stalin has pointed out also that the decay of a regime in any country 
comes from within . . . conditions create change, not what is called prop- 
aganda.” Seventeen years before, Chicherin and Radek spoke to Pres- 
ident Wilson in very different language, when they despatched to him 
their acid analysis of his bourgeois peace efforts, a communication which 
had fateful results, for it drove him at a critical period into the arms of 
the Allied powers. But seventeen years is a long time ago, and in the 
interval revolution has learned to “‘roar like any sucking dove.” 

That little incident is included as one among many which make up 
the rather heroic story of Soviet foreign policy, summarized in mas- 
terly fashion by Professor Graham. His essay, the work of a man 
coolly surveying and inwardly digesting that story, prompts the re- 
flection that most of us in the Western world have not yet digested it at 
all. It is not so much that the amount of information is immense and 
its sources inaccessible, as that our emotions have been too strongly en- 
gaged. We are still either enemies or partisans of the Soviet régime, 
unable to see the rise in perspective of an experiment born of war and 
still desperately defending itself when we thought we were at peace. 
Professor Graham should help us. He recounts negotiations and de- 
scribes treaties which our war press never bothered to chronicle, and 
which in peace time have been forgotten. To give one example, how 
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many people are aware that some of the inspiration of the Fourteen 
Points came from the Bolshevik peace manifesto to Germany, which 
Germany so ruthlessly ignored in the abortive treaty of Brest-Litovsk? 

The story of the Soviet struggle for peace is consistent and impres- 
sive. The record of the revolution within Russia may be a mixed one 
—a record of justice, and also oppression, of reconstruction, and also 
of waste. But in the welter of intrigue and adventure which disgraced 
the war to end war, and has continued to mar the peace, the record of 
Soviet foreign policy is clean. Russia’s virtue was born partly of her 
necessity. She was too weak to desire anything but a policy of live and 
let live. But her virtue in this regard seems to be surviving her rise to 
power. Western democrats and humanitarians who rightly deplore 
some features of Russian autocracy can still afford to remind themselves 
that “Blessed are the peacemakers.”’ 

Eric HAVELOCK. 


ANGLICANISM IN AMERICA 


A HisTory OF THE AMERICAN EpiscopaAL CuurRCcH, by WILLIAM WILSON Manross. 

New York: Morehouse Publishing Company, $2.75. 

HE thirteen volumes of the American Church History series were 

published forty-three years ago, and fresh accounts of the develop- 
ment of the American churches are needed. Luccock and Hutchinson’s 
Story of Methodism and Garrison’s Religion Follows the Frontier are 
outstanding examples of a new type of denominational history, written 
for the general reader rather than for scholars. Though a bit more 
detailed and, as becomes the dignity of its subject, less vivacious than 
these stories of the Methodists and Disciples, Mr. Manross’ book may 
well be classed with them. It presents a succinct account of the Church 
of England in the American colonies and of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States. 

“The aim of this history,” says the author, “‘is to show the American 
Episcopal church as a living institution, and to supply a connected nar- 
rative of its development, both internally and in its relations with the 
society in which it is situated.” He succeeds better with the “internally” 
than with the “‘relations.’’ As an account of how one thing led to an- 
other within the Anglican communion, the book is readable and inter- 
esting, with a sense for fact, and in good perspective. If occasionally 
one gets tired of the names and dates of unimportant rectors and their 
parishes, that is the obverse of the writer’s desire to stress the story of 
the church itself rather than to stage “dramatic incidents and striking 
personalities.’ The story is told from a point of view which describes 
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the internal development of the Episcopal church as following the “ten- 
dencies of Catholicization and Liberalization’’; yet it is fair to other 
aspects and parties, and the reader gains a definite impression of what 
the Evangelicals stood for, though what they accomplished 1s not made 
so clear. The treatment is frank and candid, and the obiter dicta here 
and there refreshing, as, for example, the remark that in 1886 the 
bishops refused to concur with the deputies to send greetings to the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches “on the surprising 
ground that they were then maturing plans for church unity.” I was 
surprised to find the actions of the General Convention of 1835 passed 
over casually as incidental readjustments of the missionary enterprise 
of the church, for I was familiar with McConnell’s judgment that 
through these actions ‘““Episcopacy passed from the idea of a federation 
of constituent state churches to that of a national church with compo- 
nent dioceses.’ The educational work of the church is given scant at- 
tention, though this was one of the most creditable aspects of the con- 
tribution of the S. P. G. in colonial days, and it has always been distinc- 
tive. The author does not seem to be acquainted with Brewer’s History 
of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church to 1835. 

With respect to the Episcopal church’s “relations with the society in 
which it is situated,”” Mr. Manross’ work is less satisfactory. His inten- 
tions are good and committed errors few, but there are sins of omission, 
and such observations as he makes fail to reflect a rich and wide knowl- 
edge of American history. Francis Makemie is referred to as Macken- 
zie. The Society for the Promotion of the Knowledge of God among 
the Germans, in which William Smith was interested, is mis-named and 
described without reference to Michael Schlatter or to the reaction of 
the Germans of Pennsylvania to this “foreign charity.” The statement 
about the Salem witchcraft panic is more intelligent and fair than one 
usually finds, yet it could be corrected from the pages of Kenneth Mur- 
dock’s Increase Mather or Kittredge’s Witchcraft in Old and New 
England. There is no adequate indication of the significance of the 
Great Awakening for American history, or of the vogue of deism and 
infidelity, or of the Evangelical Awakening in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Devereux Jarratt is dismissed with four lines which 
do not say the really significant things about him. There is no treatment 
of the share of the Episcopal church or its members in the conflicts and 
discussions leading to the adoption in the federal constitution of the 
principle of religious freedom. 

The author states in the preface that all secondary works consulted 
are listed in the bibliography. This contains, under this caption, thirteen 
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titles, all but two of which are concerned primarily with the Episcopal 
church. That fact indicates better than any listing of questions can de- 
scribe, the shortcoming of an otherwise excellent book. It is parochial. 
A history of the Episcopal church in America need not be such. That 
church has received more from our common life and has contributed 
more to our common life than this volume hints. 

LUTHER A. WEIGLE. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY UNIFIED 


A History or Reuicion, by Hersert H. Gowen. Milwaukee: The Morehouse 
Publishing Company, $3.50. 


>... on the different religions and single works surveying the 
whole scene of religion constitute a widening stream. Back be- 
yond the generation represented now by most of us, came James Free- 
man Clarke’s Ten Great Religions. Then there was the very useful 
handbook on the History of Religion by Allan Menzies, which went 
through many editions. For a number of years this held the field in the 
English speaking world; then came the two masterly volumes on the 
History of Religions by George Foot Moore, which still are as near the 
ideal of what one man can do without collaboration as we have. More 
recently, these surveys have been coming so rapidly that it is not easy 
to keep in touch with them. There is good reason for this increase of 
output. The work of experts on the different religions has resulted in 
the rapid multiplication of monographs which embody changes, some- 
times startling changes, in viewpoint and in the conclusions reached. A 
general history of religion can hope to represent the latest findings of 
original research for a few years only. He who would know what the 
records most recently discovered and studied have to tell must be on 
the alert or he will be led into misrepresentation instead of the truth 
about almost any religion in the world. 

This volume of more than seven hundred pages proposes to cover 
the whole field of the history of religion. Like the others, it has its own 
viewpoint and its own approach. The author tells us frankly that “‘the 
present volume is conceived unashamedly from the Christian point of 
view.” He is not writing a more or less disjointed history of the sep- 
arate religions but a history of religion, which he sees as a unity in the 
midst of all its multiform manifestations. He makes it clear that “‘the 
Christian religion supplies just that unifying principle for the religion 
of the past and of the future which we need to render the entire subject 
intelligible.” 

Dr. Gowen has gathered together an amazing mass of material which 
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makes the volume exceedingly valuable, but at the same time baffling to 
the general reader. It is evidently intended as a textbook to be read by 
students with accompanying lectures to interpret the facts and bring 
out into clear light what is more significant; otherwise there would be 
danger of being swamped by the very richness of the material. The 
desire of the author to bring the whole subject to a climax in Christianity 
has led him to present that faith very fully. He has felt it necessary to 
give an outline of the history of Europe and its civilization together 
with the growth of the Christian church and also the development of 
its doctrines—an immense task, almost too great for such a volume, 
but valuable for ready reference and comparative study. 

It is gratifying to find Dr. Gowen everywhere in his book taking the 
broad view. He is very deeply Christian and even Anglican in his lean- 
ings, but that does not prevent fairness and generosity in his estimate of 
views very different from his own. This is true in his attitude towards 
the relations of science and religion, in his belief that religion every- 
where is a yearning of the spirit after God and God’s answer to that 
yearning. The Jewish Old Testament is ‘but one Old Testament among 
many designed to prepare men’s minds for the dawning of the new 
spiritual day.” 

One cannot help differing from the author in his emphasis and choice 
of material at places, but this does not prevent hearty enthusiasm at the 
successful accomplishment of so heavy a task. 

EDMUND D. Soper. 


CHRISTIANITY’S FUNCTION 


THE CuRIsTIAN Fact AND Mopern Doust, by Georce A. Burrrick. New York: 
Scribners, $2.50. 

Curist AND THE WorLpD oF THouGHT, by DanteL Lamont. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark (New York: Scribners), $3.75. 

CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY, by SHAILER Matuews. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 
HESE three books, so different in many respects, deal essentially 
with the same question, namely, how can Christianity recover in 

the modern world the creative function it has exercised in preceding 

periods? The answers which the three volumes present are those of a 

professor of theology in a Scottish university, of a pastor of an influ- 

ential metropolitan church, and of the dean emeritus of a graduate 
school of divinity in connection with a great American university. The 
volumes represent, as might be expected, three distinct approaches to 
the problem. Taken together they afford a striking illustration of the 
range and completeness of the cultural transformation through which 
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the Western world is now passing, and of the acute problems which this 
creates in the area of religion. 

Professor Lamont addresses himself to the revolution that is going 
on in science, in philosophy, in theology and in ethics. He endeavors to 
re-establish the rights of faith by a series of studies in epistemology. 
The “observer attitude,” by which we deal with objects, cannot give us 
knowledge of persons, nor of ourselves, nor indeed of that present mo- 
ment in which all of life’s active decisions are made. For knowledge of 
the living present, we are dependent upon faith. To this discussion is 
added an analysis of the concept of time which further supports the 
thesis that there are different dimensions in the universe with different 
attitudes to be taken toward them. On this foundation is erected a de- 
fense of the doctrines of revelation, the Trinity, prayer, and the resur- 
rection. The argument is occasionally involved and at times uncon- 
vincing. But no one can question the need for a re-examination of the 
presuppositions of much of modern thinking nor the correctness of 
Professor Lamont’s conviction that the basic problem is one of epis- 
temology. 

Dr. Buttrick’s approach is the approach of one who, as a pastor, 
deals with individuals who must go on living, even though the intellec- 
tual foundations of the time may be shifting. Modern scepticism, he 
asserts, arises from the practices of the modern world. It is hard for 
a generation engrossed in material things to see God. Modern machines 
have made life dull, and thus religious doubt arises. War, particularly, 
destroys the sense of the dignity and worth of man on which religion is 
based. If we would see life as noble we must act “as if it is noble.’ 
Truth, Compassion, Beauty and Right.are realities which we meet in 
practical living and which demand our loyalty. To call these things 
values instead of God is evasive, ‘‘for where do values cohere save in 
personal life?’’ This is the heart of the volume, although there are sug- 
gestive chapters on a number of the fundamental Christian beliefs. Dr. 
Buttrick’s answer to the present uncertainty is thus a practical and an 
ethical one. The book does not solve all of the intellectual difficulties 
which it discusses, but it presents a faith which remains confident and 
vigorous even in the midst of intellectual uncertainties. But though 
the premise of the volume is that the doubts of the present are due to 
the practices of the modern world, to a machine age, to war, and the 
like, the volume has practically nothing to say as to the part Chris- 
tianity must play in the making of a new social order. 

This, however, is the issue to which Dean Mathews addresses him- 
self. The general theme of his volume, which contains the Cole Lec- 
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tures for 1934, is concerned with the problem of how Christianity, be- 
ing a product of Western culture, can at the same time be a creative 
force within it. For ‘‘the very essence of Christianity as a religion 1s its 
power to transform.” And Dean Mathews believes that Christianity 
will become creative only when it projects its values into the social en- 
vironment in which Christians must live. ‘An individual’s social rela- 
tions need to be evangelized as truly as his individual self.” Viewed in 
the long perspective, it is obvious that unless the church can transform 
society, it has little vital significance for an era of cultural change. 

Dean Mathews’ approach is thus that of the sociologist or student 
of society. Long a champion of the social gospel, he does not desert his 
position in the face of present criticisms of liberalism. He does not, 
however, call for a specific program of reform to be carried on by the 
churches. It is as a center of social ferment amid other institutions that 
Christianity’s creative function is best exercised, a point illustrated by 
Christian missions in pagan lands. 

These three volumes thus deal with three phases of the reconstruc- 
tion which is going on in the field of religion. There is no need to de- 
bate which phase is the most necessary, since no one ultimately can be 
dispensed with. Certainly, the ministrations of the pastor to men who 
seek guidance must go on even while deeper issues are being debated. 
A new metaphysic is probably in the making, but one cannot help feel- 
ing that the imperative issue of the moment is whether or not the church 
will be able to introduce into contemporary society its distinctive judg- 
ments of value in time to prevent its collapse. This issue makes Dean 
Mathews’ book of special interest and value. 


HaArvVIE BRANSCOMB. 


ALTERNATIVE OR CONTRIBUTION? 
Curist’s ALTERNATIVE TO Communism, by E. STANLEY Jones. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, $2.00. 
T is with mixed feelings that one lays down a book like this. There 
is no question about its value. Stanley Jones is always stimulating; 
and he has here expressed himself so brilliantly and incisively that the 
book is a vital contribution to current thinking on the meaning of the 
kingdom of God and how to get it. And it is fresh. He takes Jesus’ 
reading of the passage from Isaiah in the synagogue at Nazareth as the 
proclamation of Jesus’ fundamental message. The program set forth 
in the message is analyzed thus: good news to the poor—the economic- 
ally disinherited; release to the captives—the socially and politically 
disinherited; the opening the eyes of the blind—the physically disin- 
herited; the setting at liberty those that are bruised—the morally and 
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spiritually disinherited; the Lord’s year of Jubilee—a new beginning 
on a world scale; the Spirit of the Lord upon me—the dynamic behind 
it all. 

Throughout the chapters of the book he gives content to those phrases 
not only with keen insight and a wealth of illustration, but by carrying 
the analysis through to emphasize the necessity for a thorough-going 
social, economic and spiritual transformation of the world. Dr. Jones 
is not committted to any alternative economic scheme, but, referring to 
competitive private profit as ‘“‘the central wound on the body of the 
world,” he makes it clear that capitalism as we know it has no relation- 
ship to the Kingdom of the God. It, as well as race discrimination, 
classes in society, and religious division will have to go as the Kingdom 
comes in. In all of this illuminating discussion, Dr. Jones’s argument is, 
following his regular habit, wholly Christ-centered—an excellent prac- 
tice—for he can in no sense be charged with having neglected the evan- 
gelical aspect of the gospel. He has rather enlarged it to take in all 
human relationships. 

But what about communism? That is where one’s doubt creeps in. 
The thesis is that communism is actually putting into practice many of 
the practical applications of Christ’s teaching, particularly in that it has 
founded society on the principle of co-operation; but at the same time 
it is thoroughly materialistic, leaving no room for the spiritual dynamic 
of Christ. Hence the issue, as he puts it, is not between communism and 
capitalism (for both are irreligious), but between materialist collecti- 
vism and religious collectivism. One wonders at this point whether the 
book has been well titled. It might better have been “‘Christ’s Alterna- 
tive to Capitalism”; for the Kingdom of God would seem to be an 
alternative both to the form and dynamic of capitalism, while it is in 
harmony with much of the form but not the spirit of communism. One 
suspects that the title may have been chosen for its popular appeal. 

A further query arises as to why the fundamental question should 
not be, how can we spiritualize communism? While such a proposal 
obviously would present difficulties, would they by any greater, or in- 
deed as great, as those raised by the author’s expectation that the 
church, steeped in preoccupation with individual salvation, might be- 
come an agency for revolutionary social change? Communism already, 
according to the author, is offering much to the economically, socially, 
politically and physically disinherited; but it leaves out concern for the 
morally and spiritually disinherited and lacks a spiritual dynamic. Al- 
though modern Christianity has these things which communism lacks, 
one may pertinently ask, which is nearer to the kingdom of God? 

Indeed, Dr. Jones puts and answers that question in quoting to the 
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point the parable of the two sons. But although he states quite definitely 
that the Kingdom is not to be confined to the church, his argument tends 
more toward saving the church or Christianity as it faces communism 
than toward bringing in the Kingdom at whatever cost. Altogether he 
would have given us a stronger book had he shaped it definitely under 
the title, ‘‘Christ’s Contribution to Communism.” 

PAuL JONES. 


ANGLICAN AND EASTERN CHURCHES 


ANGLICANISM: THE THOUGHT AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE Reticious LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, Com- 
piled and Edited by PaAut Evmer More and Frank Lesiige Cross. New York: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., $5.00. 

Tue OrtTuopox Cuurcn, by Sercius Butaakov. New York: Morehouse Publishing 


Co., $3.50. 

HE first of these volumes is a source-book for which readers of 

scholarly tastes in all communions owe Dr. More, Dr. Cross, and 
their assistants a real debt of gratitude. Between its covers lie almost 
eight hundred pages of excerpts, long or short, from the works of more 
than one hundred writers of the seventeenth century selected by the 
compilers as the original artificers of Anglican thought and practice. 
Introductions are provided by Dr. More and Mr. Felix R. Arnott of 
Keble College, Oxford. 

The earliest works quoted are the first volumes of Richard Hook- 
er’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594), which may fairly be said to 
have been to Anglicanism what Calvin’s Jnstitutes were to the Re- 
formed church of the continent and Scotland. Hooker, writing within 
the quiet of his rural vicarage, has never loomed as large in historical 
perspective as the titanic first citizen of Geneva, but his very remote- 
ness from such political animosities and religious enthusiasms as eddied 
about the Swiss city square in the Reformer’s day permitted the growth 
in him of the quality which through him became characteristic of Angli- 
canism: moderation. Not to him alone, to be sure, was due the trans- 
mission of this, or any other, character to the church. Herein is the 
peculiarity of Anglicanism: it had no one founder; it rose out of the 
glad loyalties of many generations. It is for this reason, indeed, that 
this compilation has had to be drawn from so many sources. It lays its 
tribute upon an entire century of writers, concluding only with the break 
occasioned by the schismatic activity of the Non-Jurors. 

The quotations from the various writers are admirably classified 
under headings such as “The Church,” “The Separated Churches” 
(wherein the Roman church on the one hand and Protestantism on the 
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other are given judgment), ‘Caroline Piety,” to mention only three of 
a score or more. The last-named chapter is not the least attractive, for 
it contains, among others, Izaak Walton’s engaging monograph on 
George Herbert, as well as copious extracts from Herbert’s own 
Country Parson. 

It is a book hard to lay down. Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, 
Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton, John Donne—all these and many others 
present themselves to the reader decently and in order, quietly say their 
say, and depart, leaving a cumulative impression of the mind of Angli- 
canism in that age undeniably powerful. Here were churchmen of typ- 
ically English practicality, loving neither ultramontane authoritarian- 
ism nor Genevan separatism, but consciously striving to unite the val- 
ues both of Protestantism and Catholicism in one church. 

The book by Dr. Bulgakov may also be called a reference work, in- 
asmuch as it is a thorough-going and authoritative statement of the 
theological position of the Eastern church. Dr. Bulgakov has been 
known personally in America since the fall of 1934 when he visited the 
country in the interests of the Russian Theological Seminary of Paris, 
of which he is Dean. 

In his book we find ourselves in an atmosphere far stranger to our 
modernity than that of seventeenth-century England. Here are refer- 
ences to and interpretations of tongues of fire, angels, icons, and other 
mysteries which do not ordinarily enter our universe of discourse in the 
West. They are none the less interesting, however. Once the strange- 
ness of the thought-forms is overcome, one is aware, in fact, that he is 
in the presence of a profound scholar and philosopher. The author’s 
wisdom has in it the augustness and exhaustiveness which one associates 
with true catholicism of any form. It is not a book for an idle hour, 
but if one is of a mind to give serious study to the meaning of Ortho- 
doxy, here is his chance. 

After devoting the first eleven chapters to the traditional aspects of 
theology, the author in the remaining third of the book takes up the 
immensely difficult but contemporaneously pressing themes involving 
the relationship of the church to the secular world—“Orthodoxy and 
the State,” for instance (a subject on which an ecclesiastical exile from 
Russia may be said to speak from experience), “Orthodoxy and Eco- 
nomic Life,” ‘Orthodoxy and Other Christian Confessions.’ Here is 
a new thing under the sun—a leader of that church in whose religion 
many have seen only “an opiate of the people” discoursing in a modern 
temper on the need of Christendom for a more adequate theory of so- 
cial action. It argues that the dreadful lesson of the past years may not 
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have been lost, at least on the émigrés. The Diaspora may once more 
save the House of Israel. 

One finishes the reading of these books with three reflections: First, 
only a loyal member, writing con amore, can truly describe the values 
of his own communion. These books meet this test adequately. Sec- 
ond, churchmen describing communions other than their own are likely 
to exaggerate secondary faults and overlook vital tendencies. Even 
Dr. More does not seem to appreciate, for instance, the genius of Prot- 
estantism for what he most prizes, catholic-mindedness. In what quar- 
ter of the globe can Anglicanism exhibit the actual record of the re- 
union of churches to be seen in Canadian, Scottish and Indian Prot- 
estantism? Third, there is far more of agreement between the intelli- 
gent communions of Christendom than there is of difference. ‘Church- 
men of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your weakness.” 

Douctas Horton. 


WAR AND DIPLOMACY 


Tue Dretomacy oF IMPERIALISM, 1890-1902, by Wittram L. LANGER. In two vol- 
umes. New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, $7.50. 

Roap TO War, America 1914-1917, by Watter Miuus. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $3.50. 

The UniTep STaTes AND Worip AFFAIRS, AN ACCOUNT OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 1934-1935, by Wuitney H. SHEPARDSON in collaboration with WILLIAM 
O. Scroccs. Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper and Bros., 
New York. 

HESE three books cover almost fifty years of diplomatic history. 
Although Mr. Langer’s detailed, documented and perhaps defini- 
tive diplomatic history of world politics in the 1890’s differs from Mr. 

Millis’ impressionistic interpretation of America’s entry into the World 

War, and both differ from Mr. Shepardson’s critical account of Amer- 

ican policy in 1934 and 1935 continuing the series of annual volumes 

begun for the Council on Foreign Relations by Walter Lippmann in 

1931, the three together present a certain unity suggesting generaliza- 

tions upon both the conditions of historical writing and the trends of 

history. The differences in the scope and methods of the three volumes 
suggest the process by which (to reverse Seeley’s aphorism) politics 
provides the root from which histories grow. 

Though Shepardson presents the facts of contemporary American 
international relations objectively, political opinions and appraisals 
are present on every page. The history of the Silver Act and the John- 
son Act and of their consequences leaves the reader in no doubt that 
these measures were mistakes. The history of the reciprocity negotia- 
tions, of the good neighbor policy in Latin America, and of the disarma- 
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ment policy leave equal conviction that these policies have been in the 
right direction. The history of the Philippine Independence Act, and of 
Far Eastern policy and of the Ethiopian War policy clarifies the motives 
of these moves but is non-committal about consequences. In general, the 
United States is rather unsuccessfully defended from the charge of neg- 
ligence in pursuit of its own interest to secure a peaceful world; it is 
suggested, however, in connection with the Ethiopian War that “‘if the 
League, in its own time and in its own way should win its victory, the 
people of Woodrow Wilson might hear in echo the jesting message 
which Henry IV of France sent to his loyal Colonel : ‘Go hang yourself, 
brave Crillon; we fought at Arques, and you were not there.’ !”” 

The intuitive understanding of the motives underlying events, which 
is the life of politics and which is possible for the contemporary chron- 
icler who breathes the air in which the events occur, is absent from 
Langer’s learned volumes. With painstaking care all materials, official 
and unofficial, concerning each of the events dealt with are assembled 
and appraised. The surroundings and circumstances of events are scru- 
tinized with the hope of realizing their motives and meanings, but the 
latter can only be inferred, not known by direct acquaintance. The 
author has done his task carefully and well, but the deduction of sub- 
jective motives from objective materials will always leave opportunities 
for dispute. 

For example, Langer devotes a chapter to the making of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and concludes: “The plain truth is that in the years 
1902-1903 the Japanese did make efforts to reach an understanding with 
Russia. With the material we have at our disposal now, no other con- 
clusion is possible than this: that the Tokyo government went as far 
as it could to settle the Korean question pacifically. The Russians had 
only themselves to blame for the War of 1904-1905.” This exoneration 
of Japan is based upon the undoubted efforts of Prince Ito to come to 
an agreement with Russia before and even after the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance of 1902. The materials recorded, however, indicate that Ito 
was a voice crying in the wilderness. His alienation from the dominant 
opinion in Japan, in this respect, is indicated in Takeuchi’s recent book, 
War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, which makes an even 
wider use of Japanese materials than did Langer. With his advantage 
of a more direct acquaintance with Japanese opinion, Takeuchi suggests 
that this opinion was so incensed at Russia after her leadership in 1895 
in depriving Japan of the main fruits of her victory over China that 
from that time it felt war with Russia inevitable and began to prepare 
for that war particularly by planning for an alliance with England. 

There will be differences of interpretation concerning other of the 
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numerous incidents with which Mr. Langer deals, but his book is a real 
history with sufficient references and documentation to support for a 
long time the structure of events in their relations and relative impor- 
tances, which he presents. 

Millis’ book is halfway between Shepardson’s and Langer’s. It is 
written from documents rather than from experience. The author was 
born in 1899, and while he was commissioned as second lieutenant in 
the war he could hardly have appreciated with mature judgment the 
events of which he writes in this book while they were taking place. But 
the documentation is not sufficiently complete to give the reader con- 
fidence that events are given their proper emphasis or that major cir- 
cumstances are not omitted altogether. More time will have to elapse, 
more documents and memoirs will have to be published, more mono- 
graphs on special subjects will have to be written, before a real history 
of American entry into the World War can be undertaken. But if not 
a history, the book is of great value in recording an emotional reaction. 
From reading it one cannot judge how the author appraises the cir- 
cumstances and conditions which brought the United States into the 
war. It is true he emphasizes the influence of propaganda on American 
opinions, of war trade and loans upon bankers and business men, of 
allied diplomatic suggestions upon susceptible American statesmen. 
In his last chapter excerpts from congressional speeches on the war 
resolution indicate the multitude of reasons which senators and repre- 
sentatives gave for voting as they did. The author, however, offers no 
appraisal of the relative importance of these factors. 

Even more difficult is it to judge what the author thinks the states- 
men at the time should have done to keep the country out of war, or 
what policy should be pursued now. He praises Wilson’s address of 
January 22, 1917, looking toward “peace without victory,” the univer- 
salization of the Monroe Doctrine, and a League of Nations. ‘The 
President,” he writes, “had embraced in these two paragraphs nearly 
all the fundamental military, political and economic causes around which 
modern wars develop. The very simplicity of his four conditions (goy- 
ernment by consent of the governed, free access to the sea, freedom of 
the seas, disarmament) reflected their far-reaching character ; and today 
one can understand the extraordinary difficulties—perhaps the impos- 
sibilities—of establishing them in the Western capitalistic world. 

They implied the end of modern imperialist nationalism. But if the 
nations wanted what they said they were dying for—if the United States 
wanted what its leaders of opinion said it must have—this was, in fact, 
what all must accept to get it.” At the same time he seems to endorse 
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Senator LaFollette’s speech, opposing the war resolution: “If we had 
actually remained neutral, we would not be facing war. There remained 
two possible alternatives—to enforce our commercial rights impartially 
against both sides or simply to cut off our commerce from both.” 

One cannot deduce either historical or political judgments from such 
incomplete suggestions and probably the author does not intend that one 
should. Rather, he wishes the world to know that he, and presumably 
many others of his generation, admire the attitude of the pacifists of 
the time—Bryan, Stone, LaFollette—dislike the attitude of those press- 
ing for entry into the war—Page, House, Lodge—and are saddened by 
President Wilson’s failure to solve a problem which the writer appears 
to admit could not be solved. It is worth knowing that at least some of 
the young men who were coming into manhood at the time of the war 
felt this way about it. They hate war. They are disillusioned. They see 
the follies of their elders. They are determined not to be led by 
propaganda. They admire the ideal of international organization, but 
think it naive to believe in it. They realize the hopelessness of neu- 
trality, but think it more sophisticated to support it. It is probably the 
truth in the United States as in other countries, that little constructive 
leadership on world problems is to be expected from the shellshocked 
generation. It has been the dilemma of every post-war reconstruction 
that the very old or the very young must do it. The middle generation 
is always left either bodily or spiritually upon the battlefield. 

Quincy WRIGHT. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PREACHING 


Tue Victory or Fartu, by GeorGe CraiG STEWART. New York: Harpers, $1.00. 
Tue Face or Gop, by G. Stantey Russett. New York: Harpers, $1.00. 
SrrMONS ON OLD TesTAMENT Herogs, by CLARENCE E. Macartney. Nashville, Ten- 


nessee: Cokesbury, $1.50. 
A Way To Lirt, by Ernest Fremont Tittie, New York: Henry Holt & Co., $2.00. 
Ten-Minute Sermons, by L. H. CurisMan. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., $2.00. 
CuHapet TALKs, by ELBertT Russevy. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury, $1.00. 
HETHER or not the long heralded revival of religion has be- 
gun, there are numerous indications of a revival of interest in 
sermons. The amount of radio time devoted to them is extraordinary, 
and as comparatively little of it is paid for by the churches, the re- 
mainder is a plain indication of the extent of the public demand. The 
demand, in turn, has had its effect upon the supply. Sermons are be- 
coming shorter. The preacher who is on the air makes the happy dis- 
covery that with forethought and condensation he can say what he has 
to say in the twenty minutes allotted to him. Sermons are becoming 
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more popular in their diction and in their illustrations. The preacher is 
aware that his “unseen auditors” may not be as familiar as are the mem- 
bers of his visible congregation with scriptural allusions and theological 
definitions, and he rephrases his sermon accordingly. Sermons are be- 
coming broader and deeper in their social outlooks and insights, this 
too in response to the demands of the time. 

Because of these modifications sermons are becoming more interest- 
ing to the general public; they have more ‘‘news value,” so that ex- 
cerpts from them appear with much more frequency in the secular press; 
they appeal to a wider audience, so that publishing houses find them 
marketable. Twenty years ago the great publishing houses could 
scarcely be persuaded to bring out a volume of sermons, no matter how 
eminent the preacher. They would advise him to remove the texts, 
eliminate homiletic forms, and resubmit his book as a volume of es- 
says. Today Harpers boldly publishes a book of sermons every month 
and the total output of printed sermons throughout the country has 
reached figures which, while not yet astronomical, at least are sugges- 
tive of a New Deal in homiletics. 

The thirty-seventh book in Harpers Monthly Pulpit, illustrates the 
virtues and the limitations of popular preaching. Saint Augustine de- 
clared that one of the aims of a preacher should be “to give pleasure,” 
an aim unaccountably overlooked by many members of his calling. 
Bishop Stewart does not overlook it. His sermons are racy, colloquial, 
interesting, vigorous; it is distinctly a pleasure to hear them or to read 
them. ‘Count me, Lord, not as a slacker, nor as a chiseler and a cheat, 
but as a partner!” expresses a worthy Christian aspiration in terms 
which the man in the street, who often is found in church, would not fail 
to understand. Nor would he fail to understand and be edified by the 
preacher’s definition of the church as not ‘‘a secret society for human 
cherubim and seraphim” but “‘a hospital for sinners, a sanitarium for 
the sick.” 

Bishop Stewart's reading is wide and well assimilated : he makes most 
effective use of passages such as that which incorporates Hamlet’s im- 
patient answer to Polonius: ‘“‘God’s bodikin, man, much better use them 
after your honor and dignity; the less they deserve, the more merit 
to your bounty!’ But there are too many quotations. In the first 
sermon alone there are sayings of John Dewey, Walter Rathenau, Lord 
Kelvin, Bishop Barnes, Alfred Loisy, Sir James Jeans, William James, 
Dr. Charles Mayo and L. P. Jacks, in addition to four passages of 
poetry. Illustrations do “give pleasure,” but when used in such abun- 
dance they detract from the unity and continuity of the sermon, and the 
listener cannot see the wood for the trees. 
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The thirty-eighth book in Harpers Monthly Pulpit is also charac- 
terized by a wealth of illustration, drawn for the most part from ob- 
servation of men and of nature rather than from books. To illustrate 
“abundance of grace,”’ Dr. Russell recalls the beach at Brighton after 
a bank holiday, littered with the débris of excursionists. But the next 
morning “‘the tide had been in, and the ocean had drawn all that foul- 
ness and folly back and down into its own infinitude, and left the world 
bright and wholesome. That is ‘grace.’ Dr. Russell has found the 
way to preach popular sermons without drifting into colloquialisms. 
He can be sententious without being stiff or academic, as when he says 
that “‘the people who contemplated Caesars with contempt are not go- 
ing to regard Hitlers as portentous’’; or, as when contrasting true pa- 
triotism with chauvinistic nationalism, he pronounces the latter to be 
“begotten of ferocity out of ignorance.” In one sermon, ‘The Claim 
of the Carved Work,” beauty of diction and originality of thought and 
illustration are reminiscent of Horace Bushnell. 

In their search for popular illustrations our preachers do well to 
remember that the Bible is itself the greatest treasure house. Dr. 
Macartney has visited it to good purpose. The outstanding characters 
of the Old Testament are taken up in the sermons in this volume and 
used for homiletical purposes much as they used to be by Scotch preach- 
ers of the nineteenth century, and with like effectiveness. But while 
lessons of perennial importance are drawn for the guidance of indi- 
viduals, the preacher fails to relate these lessons adequately to the vast 
social needs and problems of our unquiet times. 

This charge cannot be made against the most recent lecturer on the 
Ayer Foundation at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In his lec- 
tures on this Foundation, Dr. Tittle has confronted with high wisdom 
and unfaltering courage the crucial social problems of the day and indi- 
cated Christian solutions for them. Avoiding on the one hand the 
easy-going optimism of the humanist, on the other hand he avoids 
equally the despairing pessimism which characterizes much of the pres- 
ent reaction from humanism and has made men receptive to the the- 
ology of Barth. He declares the Victorian hope of an automatic, in- 
evitable progress ‘‘dead and buried,” the reason being that it was 
founded upon “‘a false analogy between physical evolution and spiritual 
evolution, an analogy which failed to take sufficient account of the tre- 
mendous fact of human freedom.” Yet he maintains that the universe 
in many ways has proved itself friendly to man. “It has provided a 
home not only for man’s body but also for his mind. . . . It is an ordered 
cosmos which lends itself to the accumulation of knowledge, the investi- 
gations of science, and the speculations of philosophy. Moreover, sat- 
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urated as it is with beauty . . . the universe evokes in man an aesthetic 
emotion which at once delights and uplifts him.’’ What Dr. Tittle has 
to say about war, about marriage, about the profit motive and similar 
subjects of pressing interest, is said with a clearness of thought and sim- 
plicity of expression that make the book memorable, one which deserves 
a permanent place on the shelves of young ministers who need guidance 
and direction in their preaching. 

In the nature of the case, the lecture gives more scope than does the 
sermon for adequate treatment of subjects such as these to which ref- 
erence has been made. And when the meager twenty minutes allotted 
to the modern preacher is cut down to ten, or even to seven, by the ex- 
igencies of the situation, all that the preacher can do is to plant the 
seed corn of ideas. In his ““Ten-Minute Sermons”’ Professor Chrisman 
has done this with extraordinary effectiveness. His sermons, or rather 
‘‘sermonic ideas,’ are quite as valuable for what they suggest as for 
what they contain, rich though that content often is. 

In his ‘Chapel Talks,” Dr. Russell has pursued the same course and 
acted as the sower of ideas, with especial reference to the needs and in- 
terests of a college audience. These books indicate that the curtailing 
of the preacher’s time need not necessarily mean the impoverishment of 
his message. 

Howarp CHANDLER ROBBINS, 


